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SOHOOL’S OUT—HUBRAH ! 


“Twas in the prime of summer-time, | less, unconscious yet of the life before him, 
An evening calm and cool, | and of that inexorable tyrant, “necessity,” 
And four-and-twenty happy boys ee 
Came bounding out of school; who may prove a sterner master than those 
There were some that ran and some that leapt | from whom his race have recently been lib- 
Like troutlets in a pool.” erated. And with these reflections we fall 
HIS charmingly descriptive verse of Tom | into a sympathizing strain, like Coleridge, 
Hood’s rose to our lips the other day as : j 
heard the sudden gush of an outpouring "Peet Iie Seal et'en eqgaenand pase, 
we eared gus P ing oe I hail thee, brother!” 
school, joyous as the voice of sparkling wine 





gurgling from an uncorked bottle. | Now this, we aver, was genuine and disin- 
On turning the next corner we were con- | terested sentiment; not being nor propes- 
scious of a smart shock of surprise, and even | ing to become a eandidate for any offiee, it 
disappointment, for instead of the antici-| had not occurred to us even that we were 
pated troop of blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, and | addressing a rising generation of voters. 
rosy-cheeked Anglo-Saxons, we beheld an| With the remembrance came a twinge of 
animated picture ‘“‘en silhouette,” black on conscience at our having so long disregarded 
a light ground, not such a picture as had | a subject fraught with interest to every cit- 
probably inspired the poet’s pretty stanza— | izen and well-wisher of our great republic. 
and why not? Are there any artistic rea-| Here was the opportunity to amend the 
sons, or do we still look through our old so- | neglect, and we proceeded to do so without 
cial spectacles? “Philosophy reasons, but further delay. Arresting a little four-year- 
habit governs.” This is an Old-World 
proverb, but in America we profess to have | 
changed all that; so let us pocket our tint- 
ed glasses, and view the subject with the 
naked eye. 
There is something attractive and sym- | 
pathetic in the gambols of all young ani- 
mals; and of all our human types the face | 
of the infantile negro expresses most touch- | 
ingly the capacity for pure sensuous felicity, f 
the simple joy of animal existence. The| ~~ 
dimpled roundness of his swarthy features, 
the shadowy fringes of his tropical eyes, | 
the flashing smile, the unspeakable jollity | 
of his langhter, mark him as a child of the 
sun, tractable, emotional, amiable, thought- | POOR LITTLE FOAL. 
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old, we commenced our examination ab- 
ruptly : 

“ Halloo, Charley! what are you learning 
at school ?” 

The boy stared a moment, and then re- 
plied, with an air of subdued complacency, 
“T nothe my ABT.” 

“Prodigious! And do you like to go to 
school ?” 

The answer was a dutiful, “ Yet-tir.” 

“ And do you like to play ?” 

“ Yet-tir,” with a trifle more emphasis on 
the final word. 

“Well, which do you like best ?” 

The little fellow hesitated a moment, cor- 
rugated his brows, scratched his head, and 
with a smile of infinite subtlety, answered, 
“T likes to do bote.” 

“ Answered like an embryotic statesman 
and philosopher. And now wouldn’t you 
like to have ten cents ?” 

“ Yet-tir,” responded the young scholar, 
with a grin, only checked and limited by 
some dimples of doubt that lingered about 
the corners of his mouth. But when his fat 
fingers had actually closed upon the two 
nickles that made up the named sum, the 
grin took undisputed possession of the field. 

“And now what will you do with your 
money ?” 

“Buy tandy,” he exclaimed, and, with a 
shout, started at full speed to realize that 
vision of felicity. 

It might have been more satisfactory to 
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our scientists if we had 
reported measurements 
of the facial angle or 
crural curvatures, but 
from the intellectual 
and moral develop- 
ments of our brief ex- 
amination, people gen- 
erally will be satisfied 
that Charley is a very 
good imitation of 4 
white school-boy done 
in bronze. 

Seeing a stranger ap- 
parently interested in 
his vocation, the teach- 
er sent us a polite in- 
vitation to visit the 
school next day during 
the hours of recitation. 
The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the visit 
was altogether ‘gratify- 
ing. 

The building, which 
is of brick, has a neat 
but unpretending exte- 
rior, and within is bet- 
ter arranged for con- 
venience, cleanliness, 
heating, and ventila- 
tion than is usual with 
Virginia school-houses. The room will ac- 
commodate a hundred and thirty pupils, 
with seats and desks, and in winter is al- 
ways full to overflowing. In summer the 
attendance is reduced one-half, owing to the 
necessity of the older pupils going out to 
service, or engaging in remunerative labor 
of some sort. The children were of both 
sexes, ranging from three to twenty years 
of age, neatly and comfortably clad, well 
fed, healthy, and cheerful, with an uncom- 
mon array of agreeable and intelligent coun- 
tenances peering over the tops of the desks. 
They were also remarkably docile, orderly, 
and well mannered, without a trace of the 
barbaric squalor and rudeness pertaining to 
the street-corner brat of former days, occa- 
sionally found nowadays among those who 
don’t go to school. 

The teacher, Hamilton E. Keyes, is an ex- 
slave, born in Front Royal, Warren County, 
Virginia, who commenced his education at 
the Harpers Ferry school, and completed it 
at the Maine State Seminary, at Lewiston, 
on the Androscoggin River. He is about 
twenty-seven years of age, of prepossessing 
aspect, quiet and dignified in manner, and 
intelligent in conversation, with a decided 
talent for organization and order, as exhib- 
ited in the conduct of his school. 

Every thing moves by the silvery tinkling 
of a small table-bell. The boys and girls are 
seated in separate columns, and make their 
entrées and their exits by opposite doors— 





school call, recitations, back to 
places, recess, recall, ete., all by 
the tintinnabulary signal, mu- 
sical and sweet. What a con- 
trast to the blasting tin horn or 
the ear-piercing whistle of the 
“old-school” days! Indeed, one 
might have supposed the mil- 
lennium near at hand but for a 
single suggestion, grimly repos- 
ing beside the busy little bell 
—a long limber apple switch, 
barked and slightly frayed at 
the end, reminding us of the 
still unexpiated sin of our first 
parents, the common ancestors 
of black and white. While the 
majority of the pupils have 
come into existence since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 
there is still a number older 
than that event, and some 
whose recollections antedate 
the great war. Yet in their 
career of schooling they have 
all started even, and it is rather 
curious and amusing to remark 
the utter absence of any thing 
like gradation in size or equal- 
ity in years as the different 
classes from A B C to moral 
philosophy are paraded for rec- 
itation. It may also be ob- 
served that the “ great schol- 
ars” are usually outstripped by 
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the little ones, which only goes to con-| “young plants are more easily transplant- 
firm the generally received opinion that ed and trained than older ones”—more ab- 
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solutely true in mind and morals than in 
horticulture. 

This school has been in existence about 
six years, and is annually growing in attend- 
ance and solid popularity. It appertains to 
the common-school establishment of West 
Virginia, which provides for the separate 
education of whites and blacks. Notwith- 
standing the snarls of an impracticable phi- 
lanthropy, this provision is more eagerly de- 
sired and approved by the blacks themselves 
than even by the whites, for reasons which 
we may touch upon hereafter. The County 
Commission of Examiners report most favor- 
ably of the general intelligence exhibited 
by the colored pupils, and of their progress 
in all the elementary branches of common- 
school education. In regard to order, or- 
ganization, and general good conduct, this 
school is named at the head of the roll. 

In visiting several other colored schools 
in the district we observed the same com- 
mendable characteristics in a greater or 
less degree belonging to them all. That at 
Charlestown, the county seat of Jefferson, is 
conducted by a Mr. Wilson, an ex-slave, born 
in the county, and a graduate of Harpers 
Ferry College, which is only eight miles dis- 
tant. 
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Pursuing the subject to its 
source, we then visited the 
High School at Harpers Ferry. 
This institution owes its ori- 
gin, incidentally, to old John 
Brown. During the war that 
followed his famous raid the 
United States arsenals and ar- 
mories at Harpers Ferry were 
completely demolished, and at 
the conclusion the government 
donated the public lots and of- 
ficers’ houses still standing on 
Camp Hill to found a school for 
the education of the recently 
emancipated race. The late 
John Storer, of Maine, aided 
the enterprise by an endow- 
ment of ten thousand dollars, 
and in 1868 it was chartered by 
the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia with the title of “ Storer 
College.” 

The property comprises five 
large buildings, containing 
about eighty good rooms, oc- 
cupied by the teachers and 
families, and a _ considerable 
number of the students, who 
lodge and live there. One 
building contains ample reci- 
tation-rooms, the library, read- 
ing-room, and chapel. The lo- 
eality is eminently healthful, 
and one of the most beautiful 
that can be imagined. From 
the rounded summits of those 

breezy bluffs which overlook the town of 
Harpers Ferry we may see the crystal wa- 
ters of the Shenandoah sparkling for miles 
through its deep and rocky gorge, and just 
below, where they meet and mingle with 
those of the Potomac, we may see, from a 
point midway betweer base and summit, 
the tremendous gateway through which the 
married rivers, now one stream forever and 
indissoluble, hurry down to meet the ocean 
tides at the federal city. Here the pro- 
fessors and teachers are whites; and the 
principal, Rev. N. C. Brackett, is universally 
esteemed throughout the district for high 
personal character, as well as the tact, pa- 
tience, and ability with which he fulfills his 
difficult and responsible mission. 

It requires three years to complete the 
collegiate course, and the curriculum is sub- 
stantially the same as those of the village 
schools—reading, writing, and arithmetic 
forming the basis of the studies from first to 
last, varied with some preliminary glimpses 
at history, geography, political economy, 
literary composition, and declamation, and 
finally instruction in the art of teaching. 
And here we can not fail to commend the 
sincere good sense exhibited in the arrange- 
ment of this course, which offers to the 
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needy freedman only the sub- 

stantial necessaries of educa- 

tion, without undertaking to 

dazzle and delude him with 

its luxuries, vanities, and pre- 

tenses, which have for so many 
years emasculated and discred- 
ited the educational system of 
this country. 

In pursuance of the same 
idea the expenses of schooling 
at Harpers Ferry have been re- 
duced to the lowest practical 
figures, costing for tuition and 
living about twelve dollars per 
month, all told, and something 
less to those who board them- 
selves. To this end facilities 
are furnished students for do- 
ing their own washing and 
cooking, and in this way the 
annual cost of living (clothing 
excepted) ranges from fifty to 
one hundred dollars. 

We have the example of a man and wife 
who supported themselves respectably for a 
school year of nine months on eighty-one 
dollars and seventy-five cents, the greater 
part of the money having been earned by 
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PRIVATE TUTOR. 


manual labor during the term, and without 
losing a single day from the school. 


It is so common for married couples to ap- 
ply for admission to the school that a build- 
ing has been set apart for their especial ac- 
commodation. Parents and chil- 
dren used frequently to come to- 
gether and stand up side by side 
in the same class, but the rising 
generation so far outstripped 
their ancestors that the old folks 
became ashamed of themselves, 
and gave it up, or, out of pure 
filial respect, were forced by their 
children to retire from the un- 
equal contest. We all know prac- 
tically the difficulty of teaching 
“new tricks to an old dog,” and 
we have been divinely cautioned 
against the attempt to put “new 
wine into old bottles ;” but it is 
still a common and rather touch- 
ing incident in Southern life to 
see a gray-haired Nestor of the 
corn field, coach-box, or dining- 
hall refusing to believe that he 
was born too soon, and with eager 
persistence still endeavoring to 
squeeze a few drops of the “ long- 
forbidden” wine of liberty into 
hisdried and wrinkled old noddle. 

As most of the students are 
obliged to earn their own sub- 
sistence by manual labor or go- 
ing out to service, the attend- 
ance at the school varies with 
the seasons, is frequently inter- 
rupted for a term, and very often 
permanently curtailed for lack of 
means to pursue the course un- 
dertaken. 

The report for 1873 shows the 
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number of students for the fall term to be | 


eighty; for the winter term, one hundred 
and sixty-seven ; for the summer term, one 
hundred and twenty-four. 

There is a library of about fifteen hundred 
volumes pertaining to the college, made up 
by donations from the heirs of John Storer 
and others. The collection contains many 
valuable works, both entertaining and use- 
ful, and there are yet many empty shelves 
awaiting the contributions of a wise and 
thoughtful patriotism. 

In visiting the different recitation-rooms 
we remarked that the pupils were quiet, ear- 
nest, and apparently much interested in their 
work. In the earlier years of the school, and 
just after the war, they were discouraging- 
ly rude, unmannered, and disorderly, loud, 
coarse, and given to brawling and fighting. 
Judicious discipline and the civilizing influ- 
ence of books have already wrought a mark- 
ed and radical change. A more decent, or- 
derly, polite, and self-restrained collection 
of young people can not now be seen any 
where. 

In all those exercises where memory and 


any of its impressi veness. 








ment of a seraphina played by the colored 
music-teacher. Some of the voices were 
wildly sweet and of very peculiar quality. 
The tones forcibly reminded us of some mu- 
sic we heard in Richmond of the olden time. 
We were visiting a tobacco factory, where 
we saw a hundred or more men, women, and 
children manipulating tobacco, apparently 
in constrained and gloomy silence. One 
asked the superintendent if they could sing. 
“Sing!” said he; “they would do nothing 


jelse if permitted, but it wasted so much 


time that we have been obliged to suppress 
it. Would you like to hear them now ?” 

“ Certainly—yes.” 

The superintendent raised his finger, and 
there was a quiet rustle of attention through- 
out the large hall. Another signal, and there 
was a burst of music swelling so harmoni- 
ously from sweetness to grandeur that the 
hearers thrilled with emotion that nothing 
could express but tears. The theme was 
changed from solemn to sentimental, from 
grave to gay, and the singing was continued 


|for half an hour without palling or losing 


the perceptive faculties are mainly relied } 


on the younger pupils seem fully up to the 
standard of the whites of equal ages and 
opportunities, but the race has not yet de- 
veloped much talent for mathematics or ab- 
stract science of any sort, which is probably 
just as well for them at present. 

Being aware of their strong predilection 
for music, we inquired if it was tanght in 
the school. In response a chorus of boys 
and girls was called up, and sang several 
airs very agreeably, with the accompani- 





We had enjoyed 
several years of familiarity with the choicest 
vocal and instrumental music of Europe, 
and have since had opportunities of appre- 
ciating the best native and exotic talent our 
own country affords, yet can sincerely say 
we have never heard any thing more pro- 
foundly and exquisitely emotional than the 
minstrelsy of that gloomy Richmond facto- 
ry. We have never heard nor heard of it 
since, and have sometimes wondered if the 
voices which thrilled that wild and wailing 
anthem, De Profundis, might not have lost 
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scurry of freedom and civil rights. 

The especial mission of the Harpers Fer- 
ry school at present is to educate colored 
teachers for the Southern States. 
are believed to be the most efficient and 


trustworthy, as they are certainly the most | 


acceptable, missionaries to the people of 


their own race, and in consequence the de- | 
mand is far beyond the capacity of the col- | 
lege with its present means and endowments | 
tosupply. Many have already been sent out, | 


and more are being sent annually, hastily 
and imperfectly prepared indeed, but from 
all reports are still doing good service with 
their dim lamps, cheering and lighting the 
utter darkness of their people in many lo- 
salities. 

With the teacher goes the preacher, very 
frequently the two functions combined in 
the same person. The negro is characteris- 
tically susceptible to religious impressions, 
and the emotional services of praying and 
singing are among his highest enjoyments. 
Being weak in the so-called “exact sciences,” 
he is still a devout believer in the devil, and 


= 


something of their quality in the hurry- | 


These | 


is consequently more controlled by his relig- 
ious professions than the average white man 
of the day seems to be. He has a fondness 
as well as talent for declamation, and is ca- 
pable of attaining a high place in oratory, 
of which we have already several notable 
examples in the country. When in orders, 
the ecclesiastical dignity of his appearance 
and manners is impressive. The preference 
for preachers and teachers of their own race 
is almost universal among the blacks. Their 
aversion to co-education and mixed schools 
is more decided and better supported by 
reason than is the prejudice of the whites. 
The undeveloped and untrained mind nat- 
urally shrinks from competition with real or 
imagined superiority, and even the humility 
engendered by ages of slavery and ignorance 
| will unwillingly endure, certainly not de- 
| sire, the open scorn or contemptuous toler- 
| ance which it must face in this forced com- 
| panionship. The proposed plan he believes 
|to be unwise, undesirable, impracticable ; 
| but the statesman and philanthropist may 
| find ample scope for their zeal in the cause 
| of country and humanity by encouraging, 
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|a state dinner with more zeal (and less dis- 
| cretion) than Milly and Peterson? And then 
| some time or another there is a grave to be 
/dug— But why follow the subject further? 
The world down here would have to stop 
turning on its axis without the negro. The 
| possession of all these simple and hitherto 
| despised occupations has assured him a liv- 
|ing, with some ready money to spare, and 
has left him master of the situation. The 
old ship is sinking, and Latin, Greek, belles- 
lettres, philosophy, and statesmanship are 
going down with it. The freedman alone 
| knows how to swim. 

The relations still existing between the 
| ex-slave and his late lord (aside from poli- 
| ties) are in the general most friendly. It 
|exhibits the black man devoid of rancor, 
| treasuring up kindness, and oblivions of in- 

juries. It suggests, too, that, after all, the 
| Oppression was not so grievous and unmiti- 
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* apt TPF 2 
sustaining, and multiplying such institu- 


tions as the Storer College at Harpers Ferry. 

Since his emancipation the negro has been 
a surprising success. He has passed from 
the slavery of centuries to free citizenship | 
without a crime, and indeed we may say | 
without a serious error. It is true that he 
amiably shared with his deliverers in the | 
passing hallucinations of red breeches, roll- 
ing drums, and freedmen’s bureaus; it is | 
true that in politics he shows himself equal- 
ly gullible and incompetent with the masses 
of his white brethren, and endures being 
victimized by politicians with the meekness 
of a free-born Democrat ; yet in all these sud- 
den and tremendous changes he has exhibit- 
ed a capacity for self-sustenance which has 
gratified as it has surprised his most san- 
guine well-wishers. 

While his educated white brother is still 
muddling in politics, or vainly dreaming 
of some legislative protection against the 
“want that cometh like an armed man,” the 
negro has quietly shouldered his hoe, and 
resumed the practice of all those little arts 
which he had acquired in his passage through 
the valley of humiliation. Though Freedom 





























gated as some have supposed, and the readi- 
ness with which the evil has been forgotten 
and the good remembered is highly credit- 
able to both parties. 

Not long ago a country gentleman and one 
of his old slaves met in a store, where they 
had gone to transact some business and 
make purchases. They had parted in 1862, 
but recognized and greeted each other with 
the cordiality of ancient friendship, instinct- 
ively the while taking stock of each other’s 
appearance and deportment. The negro was 
hale, sleek, and well dressed, and in settling 
up a smart account which stood against him 
on the merchant’s books he showed a porte- 
monnaie plethoric with the results of a sum- 
mer’s steady work. The master’s heart was 
warmed at the evident prosperity of his old 
servant. He used to think him drunken, 
lazy, and tricky, and had prophesied his 
ruin when left to his own devices. Unlike 
Jonah and most other prophets of evil, he 
was not imbittered at the non-fulfillment of 
his predictions, but cordially invited ‘ Har- 
ry” out to see the family and the old place. 

The freedman’s observations had not been 
so satisfactory. The old master was rongh- 
ly clad in ex-Confederate gray, faded, stain- 
ed, threadbare, and frayed at the button- 





4 found him naked and penniless, she also 
found him nntrammeled by traditions of lux- 
ury and pride. Though ignorant and unlet- 
tered, he was still essential to domestic civ- 
ilization in the South, and on his race the 














must have a nurse, and who can be found to 
undertake it but Dinah? The land must be 
tilled, and who can hold a plow like Big 
Barney? And when a dance is proposed, 
what French or Teutonic musie can stir the 
heart or “ put life and mettle in the heels” 
like the rhythmic lilt of Nace Coleman’s fid- 
dle? Or, in case of a wedding, who can make 
cake equal to Aunt Sarah’s, or who serve at 
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holes; his hair and beard grizzled to suit. 
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and his face hag- 

gard and care-worn. 
His pocket - book 
resembled a dried 
North Carolina her- 
ring. In making his 
purchases he was 
scrutinizing and 
skimpy, and once 
obscurely hinted at 
credit, which the 
shop- keeper failed 
to hear. That after- 
noon Harry walked 
out to the old place, 
and it saddened his 
heart to see it. The 
noble woodland that 
used to be so jealous- 
ly preserved, and 
was always teeming 
with ’possums and 
’coons, had been 
hacked and _hag- 
gled until it had 
nearly disappeared. 
The barn was gone, 
and only some 
charred and black- 
ened stumps indi- 
cated where it once 
stood. The house 
was paintless and 
dilapidated, the in- 
closures broken, 
gates off their 
hinges, or rudely 
mended with rails or 
boards; the shade 
trees worm-eaten and dying at the top, the 
lawn and borders hirsute with weeds and 
suckers. But still, as of yore, a hospitable | 
smoke was pouring out of the kitchen chim- 
ney, and the proprietor was ready with a} 
cheerful and friendly welcome. 

Harry respectfully dropped his hat upon | 
the porch floor, while he nervously fumbled | 
for a package in his coat pocket. “TI say, | 
Mister Charles, does you still use baccy?” | 
(The negro now carefully abstains from the | 
master and mistress in his address.) 

“Oh yes, Harry. And that reminds me— 
here’s a pound of tobacco and a pipe I got 
for you in town.” 

Harry looked confounded, and then, shak- 
ing with deferential hilarity, excavated a | 
package of like character from his own 
pocket. 

“ Why, Mister Charles, dat is so like old 
times, and it’s mighty queer we should have 
been rememberin’ adzactly ‘bout the same 
thing. Why, here’s a pound of baccy I jist 
fetched you. I jist was a-thinkin’—— Well, 
now, that’s comical—ke-he.” They ex- 
changed presents and compliments, and as 
the negro retired toward the promised sup- | 
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per in the kitchen, he muttered to himself, 
“Mighty sorry I left de ole place. Things 
wouldn’t ’a run down dis way ef I’d’a staid.” 

So much for the negro of the “ancien ré- 
gime,” the race that has come up out of the 
house of bondage, indued with the virtues 
and imperfections pertaining to their former 
condition. Their child-like ignorance and 
apathetic patience, their humility and train- 
ed capacity for labor, have conjointly served 
to carry them creditably through a period of 
transition fraught with trials and dangers. 
They have passed the Red Sea in safety, and 
yet a few more years and the race of freed- 
men itself will have passed away. We may 
flatter ourselves that in their regard the 
problem is already and favorably solved. 
But what are freedom and the schools doing 
for the coming generations of the colored 
race in the Southern States? This is now 
the important question for the consideration 
of the statesman and philanthropist, and we 
are sorry to say we can’t throw much light 
upon it. In so wide a field the direct ob- 
servation of any single individual must of 
necessity be limited, and when we under- 
take to discuss the subject with others, we 
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are surprised and disappointed at the very 
small amount of enlightened consideration 
it has received even by those whom we 
would suppose most capable and most near- 
ly interested in its elucidation. 

The teacher will most intelligently esti- 
mate the negro’s capacity for acquiring the 
diverse branches of learning, and lament the 
poverty or inconstancy which so frequently 
brings his scholastic career to a premature 
conclusion, as if scholarship was in his case 
an ultimate object of existence. 

The clergyman is absorbed in the discus- 
sion of doctrinal subtleties or the develop- 
ment of religious sentiment, and in his com- 
mendable zeal for the future welfare of his 


neophyte takes no thought of what he shall | 


eat, or what he shall drink, or wherewithal 
he shall be clothed in the mean time. 

The statesman seems to regard the brains, 
body, and soul of his recent fellow-citizen 
with sublime indifference, but focuses his 
intellectual telescope on the mysterious and 
uncertain future of the negro vote, and the 
means of securing it for the salvation of the 
country. You and I, intelligent reader, 
know very well what that means. 

The average Southerner still gauges the 
intellectual, moral, and political value of 


labor. This view may strike some as nar- 
row and materialistic, but “the nigh penny 
darkens the sun,” and under the shadow of 
a hard and impending necessity we may 
sometimes get clearer insights into practical 
matters than can be obtained through the 
luxurious haze of a distant sentimentality. 
Shortly after the war an ancient freedman 
of our own house called upon us to ask ad- 
vice in regard to the education of his chil- 
dren. He had been all his life a steady and 
industrious shoe-maker, and besides rearing 
a large family, had deposited with us from 
time to time his little savings, until they 
amounted to some three hundred dollars. 
|He could read and write quite fluently, 
| talked intelligently and well, and was alto- 
| gether a useful and respectable citizen. He 
had seven or eight hearty girls and boys, all 
grown, or nearly so. We complimented him 
on his good fortune, and, in reply to his con- 
fidence, advised him at once to put all his 
children to trades, extolling the value of skill- 
ed labor, and enlarging on the dignity and 
independence of the productive arts. His 
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RIVALRY. 


countenance fell, for although he had long 
been free from legal bonds, his mind was 
completely enslaved by the traditions of the 
land. His children work at trades! Why, 
they could have aspired to more under the 
old system. Now, he wanted to make his 
daughters ladies, and have them learn on 


the negro by his capacity for self-sustaining | the piano, and send his sons to college, with 





P'S AND Q's. 


a hint at the learned professions. So he 
drew his funds and departed, a sadder but 
not a wiser man. 

There is a vague belief among the unlet- 
tered classes that “an education” is a sort 
of talisman which can protect its possessor 
against the curse of Adam, and insure a life 
of dignified ease and gentility. The negro 
| believed it was the white man’s fetich that 
gave him wealth, power, and supremacy. 
Hence the wild rush for the schools when 
the barriers were first removed. Here the 
elders soon discovered they had undertaken 
something harder than hoeing corn, and 
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HUSTLE CAP- 


that the legal disability had not been the | sour while she is agonizing over her long- 
only difficulty in their way to Parnassus; | tailed literary p’s and q’s. Their manners are 
so they dropped off, confused, discouraged, | more respectful and self-respecting, evincing 
ragged, and hungry, and fell back on their | greater deference for the educated superiori- 
trained muscle. But the movement was | ty of their employers than they ever did for 
only checked temporarily, and the hope of | the ownership of their former masters. On 
the parent was delegated to the children. | the other hand, their cookery has degener- 
The strong arm sustains the young brain as | ated, their skill in the manual arts is general- 
it advances with steadier and better assured | ly decreasing, and their weakness for genteel 
steps, and in another decade the 
race will have nearly outgrown 
one of the marks of its former 
condition. Not only in the 
schools, but elsewhere, do we 
already observe the ameliora- 
ting influence of letters on the 
manners, tastes, and habits of 
the colored population. 

Our domestic servants are 
more scrupulous in regard to 
the rights of property in small 
matters than formerly, when 
they felt and acted like com- 
mon owners of the household 
stuff or farm products. They 
are losing their tastes for the 
midnight dances and barbaric 
sports in which they once de- 
lighted. The ’possums, ’coons, 
and eels are left in peace, while 
they devote their evening lei- 
sure to books and learning. 
Our gardener spends half his 
wages in stamps and station- 
ery, and the cook lets her bread BIDDY. 
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occupations increasing. They are less dis- 
posed to grapple with tough jobs, and seem 
to understand that the following text is 
apocryphal: “ Hate not laborious work, nei- 
ther husbandry, which the Most High hath 
ordained.” 

In communities where they are numerous 
we may still too frequently see groups of 
adults idling about the market-places at the 
eleventh hour, or even later, and in obscure 
alleys observe gangs of unlicked boys brawl- 
ing over hustle cap or other sinful games of 
chance. Humane attempts to reclaim these 
juvenile wildings and train them to useful- 
ness sometimes succeed, but as often result 
in lamentable failure. But New York has 
her Biddies and beggar beats, and, all things 
considered, we may have the advantage in 
the comparison. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the results 
of our observations in a brief paragraph : 

There has been a decided improvement in 
the morals, manners, and social habits of the 








| colored race since the emancipation, operated 
| by the simple consciousness of freedom. 
The influence of books and letters has been 
most favorable as far as it extends, but the 
schools are too few and too limited in means 
to cover so vast a field. They need rein- 
forcements both of men and money. For a 
people (as for an individual) to maintain a 
status in this country a fair share of the 
solid property is essential, acquired neither 
by donation, legislation, nor speculation, but 
by honest industry. The education most 
needed by the negro is that which will most 
directly develop his capacity for self-main- 
tenance and accumulation. We would sug- 
gest, industrial schools, and leave to states- 
men and philanthropists to provide the 
ways and means. The Southern country, 
with all its natural wealth, is now in the 
market, and in twenty years will belong nei- 
ther to speculators, politicians, nor thieves, 
but to those who may earn it by intelligent 
and persistent labor. 











THE SILENT MAJORITY. 





NE of the idiosyncrasies of our common 
nature is that we seem to have more 
consideration for man after he is dead than 
while he is alive. Very often we neglect 
and disparage him in the flesh, and esteem 
and eulogize him in the grave. Exanima- 
tion has more power than great deeds to 
make heroes, for the shadow of the tomb 
is a glamour to the living. Perfect appre- 
ciation belongs to obituaries. The earliest 
murmur of fame is frequently the echo of the 
first earth thrown on the coffin lid. 
This disposition to delay honor and with- 


hold affection for the advent of the under- 
taker, this propensity to retain chaplets for 
the sake of employing them as immortelles, 
is witnessed in mortuary celebration. We 
must compound with our conscience for our 
disregard of the living by our attention to 
the dead. By some irrational casuistry we 
must conclude that we make amends to kind 
hearts we have rejected by piling marble 
mockeries above their silent pulses. Only 
by such assumption can we explain the so- 
licitude and veneration that have been shown 
in all countries and in all ages for the lifeless 

















THE SILENT MAJORITY. 


body. Race, clime, 
or creed has made 
little difference in 
what might be call- 
ed the universal cor- 
poreal superstition. 
However hostile, un- 
just, or cruel human 
nature may be to 
one of its co-heirs, 
its tendency is to 
the benignant, even 
to the sentimental, 
when good offices . 
have been made su- ‘! 
perfluous by a funer- 
al. Respect may be 
slender or null for 
the breathing, think- 
ing, sensitive, sym- 








pathetic form, but 
a certain sacredness 


attaches thereto the moment it becomes clay. | dreds of millions of inhabitants, is but a vast 


The divine spark, the godlike element, as it 
is styled, appears to count for nothing, save 
by its absence. 

Pagans and Christians, Socinians and 
Scripturalists, agree in this post-mortem 
veneration. No people have as yet been 
discovered, whatever their wildness or an- 
tiquity, who have not had sepulchral rites, 
and associated them with a certain degree 
of solemnity. Indeed, sepulture may be re- 
garded as the mark of the human species. 
Where that is omitted the trace of humanity 
is lost, since no order of the lower animals 
evinces care for the dead. The annals of 
the race are revealed by the vestiges of 
tombs which antedate by ages the historic 
period, and which still puzzle the most learn- 
ed of archeologists. We are connected with 
the past, the dimmest and remotest, by an 
endless line of graves, and all we know of 
countless nations is that they died and were 
buried. 





PERUVIAN MUMMIES. 
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EGYPTIAN MUMMY, 


grave-yard. The living bear but an infini- 
tesimal proportion to the dead, whose re- 
mains are incorporated with every foot of 
soil we call our own. We are as a handful 
of men standing between the billions gone 
and the billions yet to come—on one hand 
the inheritors of Time, on the other the heirs 
of Eternity. 

Interments, reasoning by induction, have 
almost always been associated with some 
form of religion, and their rites have often 
been preserved when the faith which in- 
spired them has been forgotten. Not a few 
of the funeral ceremonies of the present day 
are anachronistic, because they have been 
borrowed without understanding from a dif- 
ferent past, and are meaningless because the 
link is broken that bound them to signifi- 
cance. 

The three principal modes of disposing of 
the dead have been by embalming, by incre- 


This revolving ball, with its hun-| mation, and by interment. 


The first process was 
not confined, as is often 
thought, to the Egyp- 
tians. Mummies have 
been found in Mexico; 
and the ancient Peru- 
vians, as Garcilasso de 
la Vega witnessed, and 
as Prescott chronicles, 
preserved the bodies of 
their Incas after the 
Eastern fashion. In the 
Temple of the Sun at 
Cuzeo these monarchs 
sat, natnral as life, in 
chairs of gold, attired 
in royal state, their 
hands crossed upon 
their breasts, and their 
heads inclined as if 
in obeisance to their 
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TERUVIAN SEPULOHRAL TOWER. 


anointed queens, ranged opposite in the grim 
dignity of death. The Guanches, the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the Canary Islands, 
also rudely embalmed their corpses by re- 
moving the entrails, drying them in the air, 
covering them with varnish, and consigning 
them to a wooden case, after wrapping them 
closely in goat-skin. 


The Egyptians, however, carried their | 


process to perfection by introducing antisep- 
tics into the vacated interiors of their dead, 
thus embalming in their catacombs, it is es- 
timated, not less than 400,000,000 persons. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, especially 
the former, have minutely explained the 
method of preservation, and from them we 
learn that it was a regular trade. The em- 
balmers removed the brain and the intes- 
tines, supplying the emptiness with myrrh, 
cassia, and other spices, and then placed the 
body in natron for seventy days. Subse- 
quently it was carefully laved and wrapped 
with bandages of fine linen smeared with 
gum, and put in a wooden case shaped after 
the human figure. 
There were other 
modes of embalming 
less expensive, the 
rate varying from 
$1800 to $400 in our 
currency, which was 
so much money in 
those days that we 
can not now see how 
Egyptians of the or- 
dinary class could 
possibly afford to 
die. They doubt- 
less lived longer 
than they would 
have done other- 
wise, prompted by a 
prudent economy to 
avoid the extrava- 
gance of burial as 
long as possible. 
The cheapest way INTERIO’ 
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of embalming, adopted usually by the poor, 
was to free the abdomen of the intestines by 
| means of a clyster—commonly the oil of the 
cedar-tree—and let the body lie in natron 
until the flesh was impregnated. Recent 
investigations indicate that heat must have 
been applied to the corpses after they had 
been filled with some bituminous substance, 
and creosote generated and diffused through 
,all the tissues. The reason that heat was 
not mentioned by the ancient authorities is 
supposed to be their desire to keep the proc- 
ess secret, and enhance the dignity and mys- 
tery of the art. 
Embalming is still employed. The means 
| adopted by Chaussier and others have been 
to eviscerate the body and keep it constant- 
ly saturated with protochloride of mercury. 
The salt, combining with the flesh, not only 
gives it firmness, but renders it incorrupti- 
ble either by internal or external agencies. 
The injection into the veins of a concentra- 
ted solution of sulphate of alumina, or of 
' chloride of mercury and wood-vinegar, or 
of sulphate of zinc, has been found very ef- 
fective not only for anatomical purposes, 
but also for embalming. 
We might attain to the preservative ex- 
| cellence of the Egyptians were we so mind- 
ed; but as embalming, except for temporary 
convenience, is not deemed desirable with 
| us, and forms no part of our theological sys- 
tem, we have no ambition to rival them in 
mummification. Our sepulchral vanity man- 
ifests itself in grandiloquent epitaphs and 
sculptured monuments, instead of in desic- 
| cated carcasses and pigmental disguises of 
|death. The esthetic element alone would 
prevent us from imitating the dwellers on 
the Nile, who made death more hideous to 
the eye than it could be to the supremest 
| superstition. 
At what time the custom of incremation 
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OINERARY URN, KINGS NEWTON, ENGLAND, 


began we have no means of determining, 
though it probably preceded history. The 
ancient Hebrews seem to have practiced it 
somewhat; but interment was their general 
rule. The Greeks were, so far as known, 


the first to adopt it to any great extent; | 


and yet they followed the habit of inhuma- 
tion likewise, the verb Sdazrew meaning to 
dispose of the body in either way. 

When the body was to be consigned to 
the earth it was put into a coffin either of 
baked clay or earthenware, and carried be- 
yond the town, in consequence of the belief, 
then prevalent, that the presence of the dead 
brought moral infection to the living. (We 
now prohibit intramural burial, interpret- 
ing the former superstition hygienically, and 
profiting by the interpretation.) If burn- 
ing were preferred, the remains were placed 
upon a pyre, which was ignited in the pres- 
ence of the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased. After the flames had been extin- 
guished, the calcined bones were collected 
and deposited in urns, which were preserved 
in tombs erected at the side of roads lead- 
ing from the city. 

The denial of obsequies was considered a 
disgrace and punishment, and was restrict- 
ed to certain criminals, whose bodies after 
death were cast into receptacles designed 
to that end, and left exposed to the action 
of the elements. 

Rome during the republic buried its dead, 
although incineration was not infrequent. 
Lucius Cornelius Sylla—his self-pronounced 
epitaph was that he had repaid every kind- 
ness from a friend and every wrong from a 
foe—is said to have been the first of the 
Cornelian family whose body was burned. 
This was done at his own request, made just 
as he had completed his memoirs, two days 
before his death, with a full consciousness 
of his approaching end. During Augustus’s 
reign incremation became general, contin- 
uing to the close of the fourth century, 


| 
| 
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INVERTED SEPULOHRAL URN, NEAR WARDLOW, ENGLAND. 


| 
| when the spread of Christianity caused its 
| disuse. 

The burning was very nearly the same as 
with the Greeks, except the ceremony was 
often more expensive. A law of the Twelve 
Tables ordered that the pile, generally built 
with four equal sides in the form of an altar, 
should be composed of wood untouched by 
the axe; but this rule was not strictly ad- 
hered to. With averted face, the nearest 
relatives kindled the pyre, and precious per- 
fumes, oils, ornaments, and articles of rai- 
ment were thrown upon and consumed in 
the flames. The ashes of the whole were 
sprinkled with wine, accompanied with an 
invocation to the manes, and collected in an 
urn of brass or bronze. One of the sharers 
of the ceremony purified those present by 
sprinkling them thrice with water from an 
olive-branch; then the prefice pronounced 
the word “Tlicet,” the friends exclaimed, 
“Vale, vale, vale,” and returned home to a 
sumptuous feast. 

The kinsfolk of a man of rank burned the 
body on the ground purchased for the sep- 
ulchre, but the poor had a public place (us- 
trina) for incremation, because it was so 
much less expensive. 

The tombs of the wealthy and titled were 
often spacious and costly, the walls contain- 
ing niches in which the urns were deposited, 
as may still be seen in the tombs lining the 
Appian Way. 

Interment has a hundredfold the variety 
of embalming or incremation. It has been 
practiced over all the globe, in every land, 
in every time. It was the earliest mode of 
burial; it is the present, and will be prob- 
ably the future mode. 

The study of mortuary architecture is of 
the widest range. So many theories and hy- 
potheses have been held concerning it that, 
even now, in spite of the most zealous and 
labored researches, archeologists are unable 
to agree whether certain dolmens are mon- 
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uments of the dead or sacrificial altars ; 
whether the mysterious aboriginal mounds 
are tombs or law courts; whether the strange 
circles so generally discovered are temples or 
places of burial. Investigation has shown nu- 
merous opinions on this subject to be absurd- 
ly fantastic; that the antiquary who believes 
himself absorbed in search of facts is more 
liable than most men to become the dupe of 
baseless speculation or vagrant imagining. 
Burial-places, as embraced in inhumation, 
comprehend tumuli, dolmens, circles, ave- 
nues, and menhirs. Albeit, without any 
positive information, we may assume that 
inan, in providing for the dead, must pri- 
marily have dug a hole in the earth and 
placed the body therein, raising a mound 
over the grave if the person buried were of 
consequence enough to merit a mark of any 
kind. He could hardly have remained very 
long satisfied, however, with so simple a 
sepulture. His development must have in- 
creased his care for departed friends, and 
created a desire to protect the corpse in 
some way. Hence coffins of some descrip- 
‘tion, made of wood doubtless in wooded 
regions, and of stone in stony countries. 
The wooden inclosures, of course, decayed 
and left no trace; but the stone lasted, and 
is still seen in the rude cists taken from an- 
cient graves. Such simple tombs must have 
grown more complex with the advance of 
civilization, finally requiring means of ac- 
cess to relatives or descendants, many of 
whom in the earlier ages believed that the 
dead had urgent needs during the interme- 


TUMULI, DENOMINATED TUE FIVE BROTHERS, IN THE ORIMEA, 


| diate state preceding the translation of the 
| soul. 

Burial, as I have said, antedates the ear- 
| liest times that we have the slightest sug- 
| gestion of. The Great Pyramid of Gizeh 
| must have been erected at least two thou- 
|sand years before what is known as the 
Christian era, and it must have been a di- 
| rect outgrowth of a rugged tumulus or cairn, 
| having external access to the chambers. The 
oldest tumulus outside of Egypt for which 
| we have any absolute authentic date is that 
| which Alyattes, the father of Croesus, King 
| of Lydia, built for himself, 561 B.c. Herod- 
| otus described it, and of late years it has 
| been thoroughly explored. It is 200 feet 
| high and 1180 feet in diameter, the upper 
| part composed of alternate layers of clay, 
loam, and a species of rubble concrete, sup- 
porting a mass of brick-work surmounted 
by a platform of masonry. 

Another group of tombs near Smyrna is 
called the Tombs of Tantalais. They must 
be as old as the eleventh or twelfth century 
B.C., the predecessors of the tombs of Sardis ; 
and as they still stand on the plain of Troy, 
many zealous antiquaries feel confident they 
cover the remains of warriors who fell dur- 
ing that apocryphal siege. The tombs or 
treasuries of the Atride at Mycene, referred 
to by Pausanias, are profoundly interesting. 
The best preserved of these is a circular 
chamber forty-eight and a half feet in diam- 
eter, covered by a horizontal vault, and hav- 
ing a sepulchral chamber on one side. 

In the older cemeteries of the Etrurians 
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are tombs supposed to be contempora- 
neous with these. One of the largest of 
the Etrurian remains is the Cocumella, at 
Vulci. It is two hundred and forty feet 
in diameter, and must have been original- 
ly some hundred and twenty feet high. 
Two unsymmetrical steles rise near the 
centre, and mar the completeness of the 
design. Regulini Galeassi’s tomb at Cere 
is very rich and remarkable. One of the 
chambers is filled with vessels and fur- 
niture, mainly of bronze, very highly 
wrought. The patterns so closely re- 
semble the still older ones discovered at 
Nineveh that they go far toward fixing 
the date of the tomb in the tenth cen- 
tury B.C. 

These and many other tumuli on the 
northeastern shores of the Mediterranean 
clearly indicate that they belong to the 
age of bronze. Iron may have been known 
too at that time, though Hesiod, in his 
Works and Days, declares that brass pre- 
ceded it in respect to use. The famous 
iron pillar at Kutub, near Delhi, still con- 
tinues to be in all probability the largest 
mass of forged iron in the world; and the 
skill shown in its workmanship is good 
evidence that the Hindoos extracted iron 
from its ore in the primeval period. The 
fact that iron has not been found in early 
graves, though there is ground for thinking 
that Egypt had made its acquaintance three 
thousand years B.c., simply goes to show how 
slow was the progress of the arts from the 
East to the West, and that the knowledge of 
the most useful of metals took from fifteen 
to thirty centuries to travel across the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Dolmens, or tables of stone, within or with- 
out graves, represent another kind of tomb, 
and are chiefly found among the relics of the 
Celts. They seem to begin with the rude 
stone cists (kistvaens) which are discovered 
in sepulchral tumuli. The cists are some- 
times composed of but four, though general- 
ly of six or more, stones set edgewise, and 
covered by a cap-stone, so as to protect the 
body. By degrees the kistvaen extended to 
a chamber, and received more than one de- 
posit, making it necessary to keep the top 
open until the last burial. This inconven- 
ience evidently led to the formation of a 
passage communicating with the outer air, 
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CHAMBER OF REGULINI GALEASSI'S TOMB AT ORE. 


| the best example of which is in the tumulus 
of Gavr Innis, in the Morbihan. Many dol- 
mens, especially in Great Britain, were above- 
| ground, as that in Castle Wellan, Ireland. It 
| certainly never could have had walls, and 
the cap-stone is carefully poised on three 
| points. This tripod dolmen is presumed to 
| be more modern than the walled variety. In 
| Ireland, Denmark, and France are numerous 
|instances of dolmens surmounting tumuli, 
| that of De Bousquet, in the Aveyron Depart- 
|ment of Southern France, being the most 
celebrated. 
Some of the interments during the Celtic 
period show that the bodies were frequently 
| buried in strange positions. Skeletons have 
| been found lying on the side, the head in- 
clined a little forward, the knees drawn 
| near the chest, and the heels to the thighs, 
the elbows being brought close to the knees, 
| and the hands to the face. Just such a skel- 
| eton was exhumed from a barrow on Smerril 
| Moor. It had been laid on its left side in an 


irregularly formed cavity, on the surface of 
|@ natural rock, over which, as usual, the 
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IRON PILLAR AT KUTUB, NEAR DELUL 


mound was formed of loose stones and 
mould. Behind the skeleton was a hand- 
some drinking cup, with a meshing rule 
(made from the rib of a horse), a dagger, 
an arrow-head, and some other implements 
of flint. 

In an oblong oval cist in North Wiltshire 
was found a skeleton in a contracted posi- 
tion, the head resting on the left hand, and 
with it a bronze dagger, a barbed arrow- 
head of flint, and a beautiful drinking cup. 

In Derbyshire, in 1862, a mound some 
twenty-two feet in diameter and about 
three feet high was dug into, exposing a 
cist formed partly of natural rock and part- 
ly of stones set on edge, and covered with a 
large flat stone. Clearing away the rubbish 
revealed the remains of a young person lying 
on the right side with the knees drawn up. 
In front of and near the hand of the skele- 
ton was a richly ornamented food vessel, the 
diagonal and herring-bone lines formed by 
twisted thongs impressed on the soft clay 
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of which it was com- 
posed. Two other cists 
were disclosed, each of 
them containing a skel- 
eton in much the same 
position, with the same 
Weapons and utensils. 
At the side of the cist 
were a heap of burned 
bones and a few flakes 
of burned flint, and 
within it a large quan- 
tity of rats’ bones and 
snails’ shells. 

Some skeletons have 
been discovered in a 
sitting posture, leaning 
back against the side 
of the cist, roughly coy- 
ered in with large lime- 
stone slabs; others again 
in a kneeling position; 
others buried in pairs 
side by side and shoul- 
der to shoulder, but 
facing opposite ways. 
In a cist composed of 
four upright slabs were 
discovered the skeletons 
of a man and woman and 
two children. The pre- 
sumption is that they 
were members of the 
. same family, and the 
i head having died, the 
wife and offspring were 
immolated, and all in- 
terred together. 

Circles, another inter- 
esting species of mon- 
uments, are scarcely 
known in France, though 
very common in Algeria, 
as they are in Denmark and Sweden, and 
notably on the British Islands. The stone 
circles in Europe seem to have superseded 
the circular earthen mounds surrounding 
the early tumuli. They encompass the tu- 
muli in several rows, sometimes as high as 
seven, and frequently inclose dolmens, either 
standing on the level plain or on the tumuli. 
The larger circles, instead of girding tombs, 
are generally thought to be either cenotaphic 
or marking the site of temples dedicated to 
the honor or worship of the dead. 

Avenues are of two classes—those leading 
to circles, and those representing externally 
the passages in tumuli that lead to the cen- 
tral chamber. They are merely rows of 
stones from nowhere to no place, so far as 
accurate investigation has as yet been able 
to prove. What their particular purpose 
was is beyond conjecture; but that they 
formed a conspicuous part of the sepulchral 
monuments of the past can hardly be dis- 
puted. The theories of archxologists re- 
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specting avenues have been innumerable. 
Some have contended that they marked 
plans of battles; others, that they are the 
outlines of temples; and others again, that 
they indicate the march of the Druid priests. 
In sooth, one can scarcely conceive of any 
idea too ridiculous not to have been evolved 
from the inner consciousness of an antiqua- 
ry cudgeling his addled brain over avenues. 

At Cas Tor, on the western edge of Dart- 
moor, is a series of avenues some six hun- 
dred yards long; and on Dartmoor are sev- 
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eral others, from which learned blockheads 
have for years been striving to unfold cer- 
tain mysteries of the Druidic faith. They 
may succeed eventually, though there is no 
more need of their contemplating the enig- 
matical avenues than there is of looking for 
the poetic ideal of a Scotch lassie in the 
strapping queans of the Highlands. 

The menhirs or tall stones are the last di- 
vision of the Celtic relics of sepulture, and 
are more mysterious than any of the others. 
The weight of evidence, however, seems to 
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PLAN OF AVBBURY CIROLE 
AND KENNET AVENUE, EN- 
GLAND, 


be in favor of the 
opinion that they are 
merely head-stones— 
that they superseded 
the barrow as more en- 
during and distinct- 
ive than the mere 
mound, and have been 
continued to the pres- 
ent time by all nations 
who bury instead of 
burning the dead. 
The Ogham inscrip- 
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tions on the menhirs in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, so 
far as deciphered, appear to answer to our inscriptions, 
recording names, date, and age, accompanied by some 
tribute to the deceased. In France the menhir was 
early adopted by the Christians, who surmounted it 
with a cross, as they did at the Lochcrist menhir in 
Brittany. 

The cists throughout Britain vary much in forma- 
tion as well as in the quality of the contents found. 
One in Middleton, fashioned from rough masses of 
stone, surrounded the skeleton of a woman lying on 
her left side. About the neck were the beads of a fine 
jet necklace, and above her lay the remains of an infant. 

A cist in Liff’s-Low was composed of eight large 
limestone slabs set edgewise, making a compact and 
almost octagonal chamber. In it was a masculine skeleton, partly 
contracted; a hammer-head of deer’s horn behind the knees, and 
behind the head several flint arrow-heads, flint knives, and wild- 
boar tusks. 

In England tree coffins have been discovered in barrows, some 
of the bodies of the dead having evidently been wrapped in the 
skin of beasts, and sometimes in woolen cloth. 

Lead coffins have not infrequently been found in the cemeteries 
of London, York, Colchester, Kingsholme, and elsewhere. They 
are usually ornamented with amulets, beaded mouldings, and 
raised scalloped shells. A lead coffin discovered some time since 
in Hampshire was five feet six inches long, and sixteen and a half 
inches broad. The metal was much corroded, and plain on the 
outside. The skeleton, that of a woman, was nearly perfect. Small 
glass bottles, supposed to be lachrymatories, were in the cist, the 
glass being thin and of a pale green color. 

Dolmens are numerous in Spain, the finest being the dolmen of 
Antequera. The chamber is somewhat oval, measuring internally 
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about eighty feet from the en- 
trance to the front of the stone 
closing the rear, while the width 
is some twenty, and the height 
ten feet. The whole, consist- 
ing of thirty-one stones, more 
or less shaped by art, was orig- 
inally covered by a mound one 
hundred feet in diameter. 

A very remarkable dolmen is 
inclosed in a church at Arrichinaga, in the 
province of Biscay. It is called San Miguel, 
and is thought to have been made a species 
of shrine in consequence of a superstitious 
sacredness attaching to dolmens in the early 
days of Christianity. Dolmens exist in Por- 
tugal, Italy, Scandinavia, North Germany, 
Algeria, Tripoli, in the Mediterranean isl- 
ands, even in Western Asia and India, many 
very interesting specimens having been dis- 
covered in each of those regions. 

In India is a curious class of sepulchral 
monuments known as dagobas, those of Cey- 
lon being peculiar to that island. One of 
these, the Lanka Ramayana, was built a.p. 
231; is a nearly hemispherical dome, sur- 
mounted by a square box-like appendage, 
called a tee, and surrounded by three rows 
of tall stone pillars. The dome of the da- 
goba was probably borrowed from the tu- 
muli or cairns, so common in Northern Asia, 
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which must have existed in India in prime- 
valtimes. It is thought that the Buddhists 
converted the dome into a relic shrine, and 
then added a square box to the top, which 
is still seen in all the rock-cut and sculp- 
tured tombs of India. The box must prima- 
rily have represented a wooden casket, inas 

much as it is quite certain that there wer 

no hewn-stone buildings in India before the 
year 250 B.c. Travelers in that enigmatical 
land will remember how even the best and 
most intelligent Brahmins will romance in 
regard to the beautiful cave temples of Elora 
or Elephanta. They will be gravely inform- 
ed that the temples in those cities, as well as 
in Benares, Delhi, and elsewhere, were erect- 
ed by the Pandus more than 3000 B.c.,-and 
if they doubt it, the sacerdotal Munchausens 
will add 15,000 or 20,000 years in order to 
make their story interestipg. Time has 
neither value nor significance in India, 
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where the remotest past is as the present, 
and the most vivid present as the remotest 
past. 

The Senbya Pagoda, in Burmah, is an ex- 
ternal mound encircling the tope, with a com- 
plicated rail—unquestionably the superses- | 
sion of the circles of rude stones—and a sim- | 
ulated dagoba replacing the simulated cist. 
These are great changes from the old monu- 
ments, though not more than might have 
been expected, considering that the pagoda | 
was built less than sixty years since. This 
single instance clearly shows the steady im- | 
provement made in tombs throughout the | 
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world, and how ready all nations have been 
to honor the dead with fitting monuments 
when they had acquired sufficient architect- 
ural knowledge. 

This continent contains no rude stone mon- 
uments of sepulture, though there are exten- 
sive earth-works, analogous to those in the 
Old World, and some of them peculiar to the 
New. These mounds, as they are usually 
called, are divided into defensive inclosures, 
sacred and miscellaneous inclosures, mounds 
of sacrifice, mounds of burial, temple mounds, 
and animal mounds. Thecommonest mounds 
in the Mississippi Valley are incontestably 
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SENBYA PAGODA, BURMAH. 


raised over the dead, their size probably 
being in proportion to the importance of the 
deceased. A tumulus of this sort near Par- 
kersburg, in West Virginia, is seventy feet 
high, and another at Miamisburgh, in Ohio, 
is sixty-eight feet high, evincing the conse- 
quence of the personages commemorated. 
The mounds occasionally contain two or 
more skeletons; but this is rare, except 
where the Indians in later times have de- 
posited their dead therein, under an im- 
pression of the sanctity of the place. The 
theories and opinions about these mounds 
have been as numerous and contradictory as 
those cherished respecting Celtic and Druidic 
remains in Europe. Whether they were built 
by the aborigines of this country or by an en- 
tirely different race still seems to be an open 
question. The monnd-builders must have 
been a settled people, pastoral, and even ag- 


the Sioux, for instance—instead of burying 
their dead, wrap them in skins or blankets, 
and place them on a rude wicker-work made 
of boughs and saplings laid across poles rest- 
ing upon others notched and driven into the 
ground. The corpses are left to the sunshine 
and the storm, hawks and vultures, the In- 
dians being careless of that, convinced that 
the spirit has been gathered to Manitou, the 
protector of the happy hunting-grounds. 
The Guebers, Parsees, or Fire-Worshipers, 
| as they are indifferently named, have extraor- 
| dinary funeral ceremonies, being almost if 
| 
| 
| 





not the only people known who fail, strict- 
ly speaking, to bury their dead. The dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, and primarily Persians, 
| they are numerous in Western India, where 
they are called Parsees, from the country 
|in which they originated. They recognize 
| one omnipotent and invisible God, Ormuzd, 
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ricultural, and they appear to have had a| and regard the sun as hiseye. Consequent- 
higher civilization than the red men—al-| ly they reverence it and fire as emblems of 
ways more or less nomadic, and never ris- | the glory of the Supreme Deity. The sacred 
ing beyond the condition of fighters and | fire which Zoroaster, as they claim, brought 
hunters. The strange heaps are generally | from heaven is kept perpetually burning in 
known as Indian mounds; and to whomso- | consecrated places, and fed with the rarest 
ever they may owe their origin, many of them wood and choicest spices. Their temples are 
are certainly burial-places, though no link | erected over subterranean fires; one of thei: 
of connection between them and the trans- | sacred cities being at Baku, in Russia, upon 
atlantic tumuli can be established. | the Caspian Sea, where for ages, without in- 

Some of the aborigines—certain tribes of |termission, flames have issued from calca- 
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reous rocks. Such is their veneration for | 
fire that they never blow out a light, be- | 
lieving that their breath pollutes it; while | 
their priests pretend to pass their entire | 
time in prayer, chanting hymns, burning | 
incense, and tending the flames upon sacred 
altars. I mention all this to show how natu- 
ral and consistent it would be for the Gue- 
bers to follow the old habit of incremation. 
No one would imagine that a soul, from their 
point of view, could be more directly trans- | 
mitted to Ormuzd than when its fleshy tene- | 
ment was consumed by fire. Instead of adopt- 
ing incremation, however, their cemeteries 
are smoothly paved, built in a circular form, | 
and surrounded by high walls. In the centre | 
is a pit, to which the pavement slopes, and on | 
this pavement the corpses are laid, naked, to | 
be devoured by birds of prey. When the | 
flesh has all been eaten the bones are swept | 
into the pit, and after sufficient accumula- | 
tion are removed by subterranean passages. | 
There are several Parsee cemeteries in the | 
vicinity of Bombay, and all the carnivorous | 
birds of Western India seem to have become 
acquainted with the fact. They are con- 
stantly wheeling in the air in the immediate | 
neighborhood, and it is surprising with what | 
rapidity the unwholesome creatures will re- 
duce a dead Gueber to a heap of bones. 

The Mohammedan manner of burial va- 
ries in different countries and with differ- 
ent tribes. Sometimes it is above instead of | 
below ground, the tombs being, as in New | 
Orleans, made of stone or brick, full of arch- 
ed cavities large enough to admit a coffin. | 
Into these cavities the dead are thrust, and | 
then the entrance is sealed up. There are | 
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often three or four rows 
of these apertures, and 
the tomb may contain 
from nine to fifteen bod- 
ies, or even more. Cer- 
tain Moslems hold, it is 
said, that the earth is 
contaminating, and hence 
they are unwilling the 
true believers should be 
interred therein. They 
make a distinction in 
souls, as respects women, 
for instance, not denying 
to them the possession of 
immortal spirits, but pla- 
cing them in a lower grade 
than those of men; conse- 
quently inferior creatures 
might be laid without psy- 
chical harm where supe- 
rior beings would suffer. 
Most of the followers of 
Islam, however, especially 
those in Turkey and Syria, 
have no prejudice against 
inhumation, which is gen- 
erally practiced every 
where for the common people. When these 


| are buried they are deposited in the ground 


without coffins, and boards placed over them 
to prevent the earth from falling upon and 
covering the remains. This is the same with 


| us, and the fact, vaguely understood, may 


have given rise to the belief already stated 
that some of the Mussulmans deem contact 
of the body with the earth to be defilement. 
It is a cardinal article of faith with all the 
Mohammedans that the corpse and the grave 
are sacred, and the result is that, neither be- 
ing disturbed, their cemeteries stretch over 
vast tracts, often altogether disproportioned 
to the cities or towns from which they are 
nourished. Constantinople is surrounded by 
immense grave-yards, suggesting to the mind 
of a stranger that the principal business of 
Stamboul, as indeed of all civilization, has 
been for ages entirely of a mortuary charac- 
ter. They present a strange and extremely 
gloomy appearance, their white marble col- 
umns, surmounted by turbans, shimmering 
like ghosts through and above the groves of 
cypresses that always mark the last repose 
of the Moslem sleepers. The shape of the 
carved turbans indicates the condition of 
the dead. The pillars marking the graves 
of women are turbanless, those over the un- 
married having a sculptured rose at the top. 
The rose monuments almost invariably de- 
note young girls, since celibacy is thought 
discreditable in Mussulmanic countries, and 
the highest province of the opposite sex to 
be the bearing and rearing of children. The 


inscriptions are in letters of gold, and abound 
in such hyperbole of commendation that an 
English-speaking person might naturally 
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suppose some of the epitaphs of his own | the graves of the distinguished are careful- 
race had been translated into the Turanian | ly chosen, and adorned with much taste and 
tongue. Few carved eulogies are bestowed | jcare. T he sides of the low ‘ills or undula- 
upon women, and the unw edded are treated | tions are frequently selected for interment, 
with the silence of charity, because, to the | and flowers, shrubs, and trees are particu- 
Ottomanic mind, their loftiest functions have | larly affected. Some of the tombs and their 
been unfulfilled. Sepulchres of particular | vicinity near Chung-zu are very attractive, 
families of wealth and distinction are railed | and it is commonly remarked by travele 

in and environed with the omnipresent cy- | that the fairest spots in the Flowery King- 
press, and the tombs of eminent dignitaries | dom are appropriated to sepulture. A Celes- 
are lighted with lamps kept constantly burn-| tial thinks far more of his grave than his 
ing, a certain sanctity having been associ-| house; and though he be wealthy, he will 
ated with fire by numerous schools of theolo- | spend his days in a miserable hovel with a 


gy before and since the days of the Roman | view to securing an attractive couch after 
vestals. 


death. If he can only be convinced that he 

Not a single stone is removed under any | will be interred in the midst of flowers and 
circumstances from a Mohammedan grave, | under a delightful grove, he will not care for 
for such remoyal is considered the deepest the scourges of circumstance or the blows 
sacrilege, and no amount of piastres could | of adversity. Buddhism is the prevailing 
purchase a rood of a Mohammedan burial- | religion among the Chinese, and as they ex- 
place. The Orient is not yet sufficiently en- pect to lie long in the earth, it is natural 
lightened to see the advantage which we so they should desire to be well disposed. 
clearly perceive of turning old grave-yards | Their parental and filial affection is of the 
into building sites, and using the dust of | strongest, and the greatest consolation fa- 
our forefathers as a basis for profitable spec- | thers and mothers can have in their last mo- 
ulation. | ments is that they will be buried in a coffin 
The Chinese are extraordinarily devoted | of their own selection, and that their chil- 
to their dead, quite eclipsing us in sepulchral | dren or grandchildren will cherish and hon- 
solicitude. They have no cemeteries of any | or their ashes. Not infrequently they keep 
extent, as families are in the habit of bury- | their coffins, of which they are pretty fas- 
ing their members in private grounds, though | tidious in the purchase, under their own 
sometimes districts and even provinces com- | roof, and no piece of furniture receives more 
bine to purchase land for interment. In| zealous care. They know that they shall 


thickly settled parts of the country every | want it some time, and they believe, in a 


family provides its own burial-place, and | very practical way, in preparation for the 
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to be embalmed and 
transmitted to the 
distant Eden where 
the right of every 
freeman is to do as 
he profanely pleases, 

The catacombs of 
Rome are more in- 
teresting to the fan- 
cy than to explora- 
tion. They appeal 
to the mind at a dis- 
tance; but to the 
examining eye, aid- 
ed by a wax taper 
and a_ gibbering 
monk, they are 
merely subterrane- 
an passages dreari- 
ly monotonous, and 
mysterious future. They bear their burial-| hardly worth the seeing. They are sup- 
cases with them whenever they change their | posed to underlie every one of the seven 
residence—very much as the ancient Romans | hills; but their romantic historians have 





OHINAMEN BEARING A OOFFIN. 
(White cock on a coffin, luring home one of the spirits of the dead.) 


bore their lares and penates. When they sell 


land for building purposes, the transfer is | 
always accompanied with an explicit cov- | 
enant to exhume the numerous departed | 


overlied far more than they could ever un- 
derlie. Originally quarries, they are said to 
have received, in all, the remains of at least 
sixty millions of persons, and much reverence 


through a series of generations. The bones | has been paid to them because they are as- 
are gathered, placed in earthen vessels, and | sociated with the persecutions of the early 
labeled—a process irreverently styled pre- | Christians. Their whole number is reported 


to be sixty, so that they must have averaged 





serving ancestors, because they present the 





appearance of druggists’ jars. These are re- | 
buried elsewhere with the greatest economy 


of space, though a house is never erected 
over them, owing to a superstition that the 
outraged ghosts would destroy the desecra- 
ting residents, and torture them through all 
eternity. 

Outside the walls of Pekin are many tombs 
of prominent families, accompanied by im- 
mense though decayed marble sculptures of 
men and animals. Such carved figures in 
limestone are not uncommon throughout the 
empire, and not a few, as is evident from 
their crumbling, are centuries upon centu- 
ries old. 

Wherever a Chinaman dies, it is the ear- 
nest wish of his relatives and friends to send 
home his remains for interment, reckless of 
convenience, time, and distance. Some mon- 
ey is required to accomplish this, and if it 
can not be had, poverty becomes more griev- 
ous to bear than under any other circum- 
stances. Death is so much more than life 
to a Celestial that, with all his repose and 
self-containment, he beats his breast in an- 
ticipation of an unlamented and unhonored 
grave. The San Franciscans have greatly 
ridiculed John because he has so much anx- 
iety concerning his body, and wonder that 
his remains are shipped from the Pacific 
coast to his native land over thousands of 
miles of uncertain sea. John is, in this re- 
spect, no more obnoxious than Jonathan, 
who, approaching his end at the antipodes 
or in Australasia, expresses an ardent desire 





a million of interments each. It is highly 
probable that they were the general burial- 
place of the Romans for centuries, and so 
holy were they thought to be, through the 
martyrs who had inhabited them, that sev- 
eral of the popes and emperors were, at their 
own request, laid there after death. Only 
two or three of the catacombs are open now 
to visitors—St. Sebastian’s being generally 
shown—for no reason that I can divine 
except that almost all the skeletons have 
been taken away. I remember a stolid, 
gray-haired priest who pointed out to me 
various niches which prominent personages 
had once ocenpied. The garrulous old fel- 
low, rather infirm in his history, put Abra- 
ham and St. Luke, Jacob and Julius Cesar, 
Cleopatra and Constantine, down there, and 
gravely informed me they were all leading 
saints of the Church. 

The catacombs of Naples, or rather those 
parts of them known as the Catacombs of 
San Gennaro, are not subterranean, like those 
of Rome, but are excavated in the volcanic 
tufa on the flanks of the hill of Capodimonte. 
They form a long series of corridors and 
chambers arranged in three stories, com- 
municating with each other by flights of 
steps. Along the walls are numerous niches 
or loculi, in which may still be seen perfect 
skeletons, and rude delineations of the dove, 
the fish, the olive-branch, and other sym- 
bols of the primitive Christians. The niches 
were formerly closed with slabs of marble, 
many of them having inscriptions. These 











slabs now compose the pavement of the | 
Church of San Gennaro, through which is | 
the sole entrance to the vault. 

The catacombs of Syracuse are more spa- 
cious, better preserved, and less gloomy than 


any others. They are a vast subterranean 
city—a genuine necropolis, whose innumer- 
able tombs, cut out of the solid rock, contain 
the dead of all ages, creeds, and climes. As 
the Sicilian town was founded more than 
700 B.c., once had a population of 200,000, | 
now sunk to 12,000, and was the residence 
at different periods of Plato, Simonides, 
Zeno, Cicero, Theocritus, Moschus, Archime- 
des (the mathematician lost his life at its 
capture by the Romans), and many other 
celebrities, the conclusion is both natural 
and just that the most interesting portion of | 
Syracuse is under-ground. Its past history 
may be read in myriads of bones and an 
endless series of tombs. 

The catacombs of Malta, also subterrane- | 
an, are small, but in good condition, and 
seem to have been places of worship as well 
as of sepulture. 

The catacombs of Paris are simply the re- | 
ceptacle of the bones of a number of the | 
grave-yards of the city, removed to the vast | 

| 
| 


quarries in the southern part of the town, 
and consecrated with great solemnity in | 
1786. They are thought to contain the re- 
mains of at least 3,000,000 
of human beings. The long 
galleries, lined with bones 
from top to bottom—the 
arm, leg, and thigh bones, 
and the grinning skulls 
piled in front—make up one 
of the ghastliest exhibi- 
tions I have ever witnessed. 
When I had gone through 
those dismal corridors, and 
extinguished my torch as I 
emerged from the darkness, 
I fancied that all the people 
of the Continent must have 
been interred there. Those 
hideous vaults are really 
dangerous. There are many 
chasms yawning along the 
journey, and the roof looks 
as if it might fall in at any 
moment. There is immi- 
nent peril, too, of being 
lost, unless you keep close 
to your guide, and once 
lost, there is slender hope 
of your recovery. The ef- 
fect of the light and shade 
cast upon the skulls and 
bones and dreary walls by 
the burning tapers was such 
as to make it appear that 
the broken skeletons were 
getting themselves togeth- 
er, and striving to join in a 


| martre. 
|}and is the least attractive in itself of the 


| ment. 
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hideous dance of death. Some of the jaws 
seemed to wag, and the eyeless sockets to 


| wink at our melancholy procession as it filed 


by, our voices awaking dismal echoes that 
sounded startlingly unnatural. There is 
something grimly grotesque in the journey 


| through the catacombs, and persons of a 
| nervous temperament seldom feel tempted 


to repeat the experiment. I am not sur- 


| prised that men who have been lost there 


for less than twenty-four hours have been 
made insane by the indefinable horror of 
their situation. 

The three principal cemeteries of Paris 
are Pere la Chaise, Mont Parnasse, and Mont- 
The first has the most reputation, 


three, its columns, pyramids, obelisks, and 
funeral vases being so overcrowded and so 
tawdry often as to create serious disappoint- 
But its undulations are pleasant, and 
the view it commands of the city and coun- 
try is picturesque. The principal entrance 
to Pére la Chaise is a semicircle adorned 
with censers and torches, and a chapel stands 
in the middle of the grounds on the site of 
an ancient castle. The most attractive tomb 
is that of the perfidious Abélard and the de- 
voted Héloise, a Gothic dais covering the 
reclining figures of the lovers. It was much 


injured during the war; but is now in proc- 
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ess of restoration. Among the other con- 
spicuous monuments are those of Visconti 
(the architect), Alfred de Musset, Arago, Bel- 
lini, Cherubini, Talnia, Casimir Périer, Ra- 
cine, Moliére, Ney, Massena, Balzac, La Place, 
La Fontaine, and scores of immortal poets, 
artists, composers, scientists, and soldiers. 

Mont Parnasse has a circular promenade 
in the centre, and walks laid out at right 
angles to each other. It contains but twen- 
ty-five acres, and the tombs of the surgeon 
Lisfrane, the chemist Orfila, the painter Gé- 
rard, the people’s representative Auguste 
Tornés, the poet Camille Bernay, the phi- 
losopher Jouffroy, and the actor Bocage. 

In Montmartre, including some thirty 
acres, sleep Paul. Delaroche, the artist ; Hen- 
ri Murger, the clever chronicler of Bohemia ; 
Armand Marrast, the revolutionary journal- 
ist, and editor of the Tribune ; Henri Beyle, 
the supremely gifted but little read novel- 
ist; Legouré, the dramatist; Nourit, the 
singer; and Jenny Colon, the actress, for 
grief at whose loss the brilliant Gérard de 
Nerval committed suicide ; Prince Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg, Duchess d@’Abrantes, and the 
Duchess de Montmorency. 

In another old cemetery (there are fifteen 
grave-yards in the capital), that of Picpus, 
are the remains of General Lafayette and 
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his wife, and several hundred persons be- 
longing to the first families of France. 

The privilege of burying the dead of Paris 
is exclusively enjoyed by a company—the 
Enterprise of Funeral Ceremonies—in con- 
sideration of a large sum annually paid to 
the city. This organization has a right to 
every corpse within the municipal limits, 
and applications for obsequies are made to 
an agency established in each district of the 
capital. To accommodate all purses, the 
ceremonies are graduated ; those of the first 
class costing, with high mass and other 
theological formulex, about eleven thousand 
frances. This sum provides a superb hearse, 
drawn by six black horses, and from forty to 
fifty carriages, provided with drivers draped 
in suits of solemn woe. As the rate lessens, 
the hearses become plainer, the carriages 
and priests fewer (priests’ services are fixed 
at so much per head), and the mass less im- 
posing, until the ninth and cheapest class 
of funeral is reached, the expense being 
barely seven francs, and the body being 
borne on the shoulders of four shabby fel- 
lows to the commonest of graves. 

The price of funerals in Paris is almost 
as limitless as in New York. A man may 
exhaust his patrimony by his mortuary 
pomp, or be carried to his resting-place for 
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the worth of a breakfast. One 
may be respectably hidden in the 
,arth, however, for five hundred 
francs on the banks of the Seine, 
and on the borders of the Hudson 
it will cost his heirs, executors, 
and assigns at least twice as much. 

There are three kinds of graves 
in the principal cemeteries of Paris. 
The first are sold for five hundred 
franes, with a perpetual title; the 
second are granted for five years, 
for fifty francs ; and the third is the 
democratic ditch (la fosse commune) 
into which the unrecognized poor are thrown 
without fee or favor. More than two-thirds | 
of the entire population of the gayest and | 
most brilliant of the world’s capitals are | 
buried in rude pine coffins so closely huddled | 
that they soon break or burst, and mingle | 
their cadaverous contents promiscuously and | 
unrecognizably together. Every five years 
these unhonored and forgotten bones are dug | 
up to give place to others, and removed to 
the catacombs. The poor Parisians can not | 
be said to be at rest after death, since their | 
remains must so soon be disturbed. Some | 
of the noblest and purest of Frenchmen have | 
been interred in the common ditch; among 
others, the renowned Abbé de Lamennais, 
who so truly loved the people that his dying 
request was to be buried with them. 

The Campo Santo of Pisa is the most re- 
nowned of all the Italian burial-places. The 
Pantheon of the Pisans, and abounding in 
famous monuments, it is a handsome oblong 
court, surrounded by marble arcades orna- 
mented with ancient Etruscan and Greek 
sculptures and paintings—some of them gro- 
tesque enough—of the pre-Raphaelite art- 
ists. Certain frescoes representing Death, 
the Final Judgment, and Future Punish- | 
ment, though designed to excite awe, are 
supremely ludicrous, but interesting, because 








they reveal the spirit of the barbarous the- 
Sh 





TOMB OF CHARLOTTE CANDA, GREENWOOD. 
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INTERIOR OF ANCIENT TOMB IN THE ORIMEA, 


ology of the Middle Ages. Shrouds, skele- 
tons, apparitions, imps, and devils play their 
many-hued parts on the walls, and, as relig- 
ious symbols, are caricatures of nineteenth 
century liberality. In the centre of the 
cemetery is a mound of earth reputed to 
have been brought from Palestine during 
the Crusades, and formerly used as a place 
of interment for the spiritual benefit such 
sacred soil was presumed to impart. 

The cemeteries of Russia are for the mo. 
part at considerable distance from villages 
and towns, and are marked by groves of tall 
pines, which seem as emblematic of death to 
the Muscovite as cypresses are to the Moham- 
medan mind. The funeral services in the 
Greek Church appear to be copied from the 
Roman Catholic, a great effort being made 
to render them impressive. 

In the cemeteries of Mainz, Frankfort, 
Munich, and other German cities the dead 
are exposed for a certain number of days be- 
fore interment, to guard against premature 
burial. The bodies lie in the cofiins, with the 
lids removed, in a large dead-house, a wire 
attached to the extremities of the corpse, and 
connected with a bell, so that the least mo- 
tion would reveal animation, and bring aid 
and succor at once. Certain medical watch- 
ers are within call both day and night, should 
the bell be rung, and thus every possible 
assistance is secured toward resus- 
citation. 

Marvelous tales are told by the 
common people of sudden resusci- 
tation and premature burial, and 
these tales are widely and firmly 
believed. They have, however, very 
little foundation, as it is extremely 
rare, at least nowadays, that persons 
prepared for the grave are not act- 
ually dead. But still signs of death 
are so fallacious that the custom 
adopted by the Germans must be 
regarded as a wise precaution. A 
celebrated anatomist, Winslow, had 
two such narrow escapes from ante- 
mortem sepulture that he published 
a treatise on the subject, expressing 
the opinion that incipient putrefac- 
tion is the sole trustworthy symp- 
tom of physical dissolution. I have 
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made diligent inquiry in Germany respect-| our sorrowing eyes. We perpetuate our 


ing cases of suspended animation, and I 
have learned that in not a single instance 
has a body placed in the dead-house proved 
aught but a corpse. 

Thus we see in every time and country 
that all peoples, savage or civilized, polythe- 
istic or monotheistic, beauty-adoring or fire- 
worshiping, sectarian or latitudinarian, prac- 
tice and reverence burial in some form ; that 
they cherish a certain superstition for the 
lifeless body, and honor clay equally with 
spirit. Man may be styled, by way of dis- 
tinction, the burying animal, and advocates 
of the development theory, to supply their 
links and complete their analogies, must 
show a gradation of interment between the 
brute and the human. In all funeral rites, 
from the primitive to the present time, we 
detect sufficient similarity to indicate the 
unity of the race. Never has the tenement 
from which vitality has escaped been held 
so precious as it is to-day. We make a fe- 
tich of it, though it turns to loathing under 


| wretched vanity in honoring insensate dust, 
|and carve marble with sonorous fiction to 
| hide the sordid facts of life. 

But of the disposition of the body after 
| death, what matters it? No one may say who 
| was wisest—the Egyptian who embalmed, 
| the Greek who burned, or the Celt who bur- 
jied. Itis of no import to the departed wheth- 
'er they be exposed to the birds of the air, 
| or their tombs be covered with immortelles. 
| Let us anticipate mortuary devotion by 

kindness to the living. Let us put our pro- 
| spective monuments into generous deeds this 
side the grave. Let us be so charitable and 
tender to our fellow-travelers as they halt 
‘and bait on this paltry planet to gather 
| strength for their journey through the uni- 
verse that, meeting them in the immeasur- 
able future, they may remember us not by 
storied urns or eulogistic epitaphs, but by 
the gentleness and sympathy and helpful- 
| ness we have shown them when little, both 
| in time and action, counted much. 





Sur came in sunlight, merrily calling, 
‘“Who'll buy my roses? Damsels, who'll buy ? 
Open at dawn when the bright dews were falling! 

Who'll buy my roses? Ladies, who’ll buy? 
Who'll buy my roses? Florentine roses! 
Born of the breeze and the floweret’s reply! 
Subtle the power in their heart that reposes— 
Love-laden roses! Gallants, who'll buy? 
Florentine roses! 
Gallants, who'll buy ?” 


Ile came in splendor, haughtily glancing, 
Passing the flower-girl “carelessly by; 
Stayed he his courser, so daintily prancing: 
“Bring me the buds, then; none else I'll buy.” 
She brought her roses, Florentine roses, 
Holding them up with a smile and a sigh; 
Gems that a ray of the sunlight discloses 
Caught the wild glance of her roving black eye. 
* Florentine roses !” 
Still did she cry. 


Glittered the poniard, gaudily sparkling 
Under his belt as the courtier drew near; 
Over the fold of his doublet lay darkling 
One little ruby, red-gleaming and clear. 
He caught the roses—Florentine roses— 
Fast in his gloved hand, reining his steed. 
Cunning the smile on his lip that reposes: 
“Beauty a poniard sometimes must need. 
Florentine roses— 
Lovely indeed !” 


ROSES OF FLORENCE. 
L—BY THE ARNO. 








| Ah! the moon rises! See the girl creeping, 


Furtively, silently, but with no sigh. 
Near the bright Arno, ’neath the dew’s weeping, 
Who glides so stealthily, warily nigh ? 
“T come to gather Florentine roses; 
Paler they seem ’neath the gleam of the moon. 
Red and white roges, fresh-budding roses, 
Need to be gathered, sweet! deftly and soon! 
| Florentine roses 
Perish at noon.” 





Clinging at parting, softly complaining, 
Why must he ever, oh! ever depart ? PY 
“*Scarcely the moonlight seems yet to be.waning, 
Lightly may sever the light-beating heart!” 
He said: ‘Cull roses, Florentine roses; 
Wear in your bosom the poniard I gave; 
Instant the poison its pigdre incloses, 
He whom it woundeth must sleep in the grave. 
Florentine roses 
Temptingly wave.” 


“Say you'll return, love, faithfully seeking 
Her who hath given her heart to your care. 
| Should you deceive me, to other ties keeping, 
Fear me in sleeping, and waking beware!” 
| He laughed: “Oh, roses, Florentine roses, 
Live in the sense as their hue in the eye! 


| Kiss me once more o’er the pearl ere it closes 


| 


With your red mouth, love, and, sweetheart, good-by. 


Florentine roses, 
Rita, still cry.” 








IL—IN SANTA CROCE. 


In Santa Croce, Mary imploring— 
Gems on his vesture, geths in her hair— 
Fond lovers came now, lovers adoring: 
Never had knelt there a lovelier pair. 
Filling the silence, ‘‘ Florentine roses !” 
Suddenly falls on the fond bridegroom’s ear ; 
No more her soft hand his clasp incloses 
Whom he is vowing for aye to hold dear. 
“ Florentine roses!” 
Still doth he hear. 


Troubled and startled, fearfully glaring, 
Wildly she looks at the wedded in turn. 
Who in the cortége seems frighted and staring, 
Meeting that frigid eye, cruel and stern ? 
Haughtily cries she: “ Florentine roses! 
Roses the birth of a kiss and a sigh! 
Who'll buy my roses? Red and white roses! 
Born of the breeze and the floweret’s reply! 
Florentine roses! 
Gallants, who'll buy ?” 








ROSES OF FLORENCE. 
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IIL—AT THE CASCINE. 


They came at noonday, gayly carousing, 
Jeweled and plumed in the sun and the breeze 
Down the Cascine, echoes arousing, 
Gallants and dames beneath wide-spreading trees. 
“Yon Fioraja’s Florentine roses,” 
Murmur the lips of the Milanese bride; 
“Tempt me to see what her basket incloses ; 
Summon her hither, love; call her aside.” 
“Florentine roses !” 
Still the girl cried. 
What grazed your hand then, airily tracing 
On white patrician a plebeian red, 
Haughty Marchese, so loftily gracing 
By your obeisance the words you have said ? 
Was there a steel in the Florentine roses ? 


What conld so wound in the touch of a flower? 
Why, they were culled where the Arno reposes, 
Lazily glides by a rose-laden bower! 
Florentine roses— 
Only a flower! 
Lofty Vaudini turned him in dying, 
Tossed back the waves of his death-damp'ning hair 
“Weep not, Carlotta; waste not your sighing ; 
Wed with another; you're young, love, and fair. 
Yon Fioraja’s Florentine roses, 
Gentles, I warn one and all, ere we part— 
Mortal the venom their fold that incloses ; 
Gather no rose with a worm at the heart! 
Florentine roses, 
Poison at heart!” 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 





SCENE IN BANKS ISLANDS, 


| ie more absorbing pages will be found 
in the annals of travel and discovery 
than those which relate to the distant archi- 
pelagoes of the South Pacific. Brilliant in 
coloring and replete with dramatic incident, 
they offer exciting visions of wild adventure 
to the ardent boy and fascinating studies to 
the grown man. From the first chapter to 
the last they are packed with stories of the 
exploits of brave explorers, the conquests 
of heroes of youthful idolatry, the patient 
labors of scientists, and the vicissitudes of 
an advancing civilization. The outrages of 
the infamous “labor” trade recently brought 
to light give them a still greater interest 
from a humanitarian point of view, and it 
would not be easy to write about them with- 


out being entertaining. Comprised in sever- | 
al distinct groups seattered across the wide | 


southern ocean, the islands are populated 
by diverse races, and in formation and veg- 
etation are also varied. In some the women 
are perfect nymphs, with soft brown com- 
plexions, wavy black tresses, and as delicate 
forms as sculptor ever imitated in marble. 
They have musical voices, amiable manners, 


| and sharp minds; while the men are muscu- 
| lar fellows, of friendly and courageous dis- 
| positions. In others the men and women 
| alike are black, dwarfed, ignorant, and fero- 
| cious, with beastly customs and manners. 
| The land of one is a fruitful paradise, and 
|of the other a lava bed. But whether in- 
telligent or savage, nearly all the islanders 
| have been blessed with a soil that yields 
| without tillage, and encourages generosity, 
indolence, and sweetness of temper. Most 
have submitted to the emollient influence 
of the missionary, and of those who have 
not it is only fair to say that they are less 
inherently cruel than resentful of the wrongs 
they have suffered for a century at the hands 
| of white traders. Both sides are guilty of 
| atrocities; but robbed, kidnaped, and en- 
slaved, the savage has too often wreaked 
his vengeance upon the first European he 
| has encountered, without discriminating be- 
tween enemy and friend. We read of a vil- 
| lage inhabited only by widows and orphans, 
the men having been carried away by slav- 
ers, and on the next page of a massacre of 
whites. From this division of crime obsta- 
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cles are met with in inflicting 
punishments, and it is not an 
easy matter to decide whether 
the savages have not been in- 
cited to their acts in the spirit 
of retaliation. It will be ob- 
served that the consequential 
problem is not without a re- 
semblance to our own Indian 
question. 

In the interests of science, 
and in the adjudication of 
offenses connected with the 
“labor” trade, the British gov- 
ernment has repeatedly sent 
out expeditions. The steam- 
frigate Curagoa, Admiral (then 
Commodore) Sir William Wise- 
man, sailed from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, on June 4, 1865, and 
made a cruise lasting about 
five months. She lay off Nor- 
folk Island when news arrived 
of the assassination of President Lincoln. | victs. A missionary of the London Society, 
Not onhy was the influence of the British flag | with his wife and children, has been settled 
extended during the voyage, but valuable | here for ten years, and cccupies a tastefully 
discoveries and collections were made by the | built house, divided into three compart- 
competent scientific corps on board. The | ments, with a pretty roof of sugar-cane and 
Rosario, Captain Albert Hastings Markham,a|a veranda. The natives meet the traveler 
wooden sloop of 673 tons, sailed from Sydney | with the greeting, “ Alofa,” which means 
on October 19, 1871, with the object of obtain- | love, a word also used in Hawaii. They are 
ing trustworthy information respecting the | stalwart, strongly knit, and handsome, still 
numerous murders of British subjects which | superior to trewsers, and wear no other dress 
had recently taken place, and also respect-| than an abbreviated skirt made of bark. 
ing the alleged kidnaping of natives which | The women have exquisite teeth, and small 
was supposed to have been the cause of these | soft hands with fine taper fingers. For 
crimes. Throughout his voyage Captain | South Sea Islanders they are exceptiogally 
Markham acted with wise moderation, and | moral, faithfully complying with stringent 
his journals prove that nearly every atrocity | marriage laws, and limiting their offenses to 
committed by the natives was in revenge for | oc sasional violations of the eighth command- 
outrages committed upon them by slavers. | ment. 

As we pick our way in some good ship over} We do not stay long at Niue, where the 
the cobalt blue waters of these sun-lands it | attractions are less than those yet in store 
will be our fate to hear of deeds done by men | for us, but set sail for the Samoan group 
of our own language and civilization quite | farther north, where the grandeur of the 
as revolting as the worst rites of cannibal- | scenery excites rapturous admiration in ev- 
ism. Our cruise will embrace the tracks ery traveler, and fairly introduces us to the 
of the Curagoa and the Rosario, and in turn wonders of the tropics. The coral walls 
we shall make the acquaintance of both the | around these islands; the low stretches of 
lovely and truculent denizens of the islands. | silver sand, fringed with the luxuriant foli- 

Passing far to the east of the Society | age of the cocoa-nut, palm, and banana trees; 
group, we first touch at lonely Niue, which | the wooded mountain slopes, threaded by 
Captain Cook christened Savage Island, in| flashing cascades; the magnificent cloud 
revenge for the inhospitable reception he | forms and colors; the yellowish haze in the 
met with on attempting to land in the year | atmosphere, produce an enchanting effect, 
1774. Since then the island and its inhabit-| which a judicious painter alone might at- 
ants have changed, and our first impressions | tempt to describe. There are tints and 
of life in the South Sea, which we receive | forms, bewildering in their variety, that the 
here, are sure to be favorable. But the isl-| eye is unaccustomed to, that wrap us in ec- 
and is less beautiful and fertile than the land | static contemplation, and silence us by their 
farther north. It is a coral formation, cov-| majesty. Seaward, a fleet of feathery-look- 
ered with a layer of vegetable earth five or| ing canoes are curving and darting swiftly 





FINGASA OR MASSAORE BAY. 
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six feet in depth, which grows the cocoa-nut- 

tree, the guava, the orange, the banana, and 

the melon. A road thirty-three miles long 

girts it, and is kept in repair by native con- 
Vou. XLIX.—No, 292.—33 


among the purple crests of coral, many oc- 
cupied by supple beauties, who laugh and 
chatter with unconstrained joyousness ; 
landward, lines of white cottages, with mis- 
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sion- houses, English and 
American consulates, and 
churches prominent among 
them, give promise of a civ- 
ilized reception. But we do 
not need the assurance, as all 
testimony has proved the Sa- 
moans the gayest and kindli- 
est of their race. We shall 
drink kava with them, which 
intoxicates and sends us in a 
twenty-four hours’ sleep, but 
does not brutalize and leave 
us with a headache. We can 
not avoid flirting, though we 
consider it very wicked, for 
the effervescing belles of the 
island will: madly charm us 
into it; we shall be led into 
the round of harmless dissi- 
pation which is ever turning 
in Samoa, and when we leave 
that far-off archipelago it will 
be with regrets, benedictions, 
and a cabiu full of keepsakes 
from a dozen of our brown 
enchantresses. Twice a year 
there is a sport called polulu- 
fishing, which engages all the 
inhabitants, and has been clev- 
erly described by a recent 
traveler. The polulus_ re- 
semble worms, and vary in 
length from two inches to 
two feet. Baked in banana leaves, seasoned | small skirt fastened around the loins. Their 
with oil, vinegar, and Cayenne, and eaten on | houses are very pretty, with large, dome- 
toast, they are said to be very good; but it| shaped roofs. Nearly all the children at- 
is the fun of the fishing, and not the value | tend school, and in 1864 the natives contrib- 
of the spoil, that will attract us. We skim | uted $5000 to the support of foreign mis- 
out into the harbor at daylight—polulu-| sions. Several books have been printed in 
fishing only lasts two days, and we are | their language, including a work on geog- 
obliged to be early—and are soon among | raphy, a dictionary, and a Bible. Among 
an excited, babbling, laughing, and singing | the residents is an American blacksmith, 
crowd of natives, who are splashing and dab- | who has grown rich in making harpoons 
bling about the coral reefs for the strange | and fish-hooks, and an American carpenter, 
fish that are pullulating in the shallow wa-| who deftly fashions the precious woods of 
ter. At each dip the net is filled with an ugly | the island into furniture. One tree has been 
black mass, which is put into a calabash. | named iron-wood by this worthy on account 
This goes on until sunrise, with flirtations, | of its hardness, and is used for tomahawks, 
jokings, squeezings, and duckings. You | spears, and clubs. The public buildings at 
knock against a’young lady’s canoe, and in | Pango-Pango, the principal harbor, include 
retaliation she splashes you with water, and | a church, a school-house, and a large hall. 
you splash her in return, without danger of | The total population of the island is 3948 
spoiling her clothes. Then follows a race | souls, comprising 1293 men, 1191 women, 765 
homeward, and polulu is served to you in| boys, and 699 girls. About eighty are Mor- 
the manner referred to. mons, thirty Roman Catholics, and the re- 
Tutuila, with its volcanic peaks, is the mainder Protestants. Tutuila is from two 
first island in the Samoan group seen from | to five miles in width and seventeen miles 
the prow as we bear up from Niue. Several | in length, and ineludes forty-three villages, 
officers and men of the expedition command- each governed by an independent chief. One 
ed by the gallant La Perouse fell here, at | hundred and thirty tuns of cocoa-nut oil, and 
Massacre Bay; but the natives are changed | a large variety of fruits and vegetables, are 
and peaceful now. The men tattoo them-| produced annually. 
selves after a fashion which gives them the| The splendid port of Apia, in the island of 
appearance of being clothed, but neither they | Upolu, is only distant a day’s sail from Tu- 
nor the women have any covering except a| tuila. Many Americans are settled here, and 





NATIVE TEACHER, UPOLU. 
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STONE MONUMENT, TONGATABU, 


on the visit of the Curagoa they were cele-| 
brating Independence-day with foot-races | 
and other sports, which gave the natives | 
the utmost delight. At Apia fashionable 
balls and dinners are common occurrences. 
The traveler and sailor, weary of the op- 
pressive routine of sea life, find in it a glo- 
rious change of scene. Society exists on a 
sound basis. There are plenty of whites to 
visit, and the native girls are the most ani- 
mated and handsome in the group. When 
a chief receives a visitor he at once loads 
him with presents. A large house, called a 
fela-tele, is maintained for the reception of 
travelers, and here, too, the public council 
meets. The decorum of this assemblage is 
very parliamentary, the Samoan chief being 
in bearing and manners a perfect gentle- 
man. It is considered an offense to walk 
across the circle formed by the chiefs while 
they are deliberating, and when a white 
man has insolently done so the only remark | 
made has been, “ Never mind the poor white 
pig; he knows no better.” The dress of the 
chiefs is a graceful robe of native cloth, leav- 
ing the neck and shoulders bare; but Malie- 
toa, the head chief, whose authority is rec- 
ognized by all the islands of the group, Tu- 
tuila excepted, disports himself in swallow- 
tails and trowsers of European cut. The 
Samoans are indolent and pleasure-loving, 
working no more than is necessary for the | 
supply of their immediate needs, but the | 
meu relieve the old people and women of | 
all drudgery. They even do the cooking, | 
the women only preparing the food. A Ro- 
man Catholic bishop is stationed at Apia, | 
and has built an imposing church of stone | 
there. The strong hold the religious in-| 
structors have obtained upon the natives is| 
shown by the scrupulous respect for Sun- | 
day. Devoutness is said to seem incarnate 
in the native teachers. The population of ! 
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the whole Samoan 
group is estimated 
at 40,000 souls, and 
of Upolu at 15,000 
souls. In 1869, 13,472 
tons of shipping 
were entered and 
cleared at Samoan 
ports, 5402 tons be- 
ing British, 3690 
American, 3230 Ger- 
man, and 1150 Tahi- 
tian. Two years la- 
ter this grand total 
had increased near- 
ly fifty per cent. 
Among the trees 
and plants indige- 
nous to the island 
are the banana, the 
mountain plantain, 
the bread-fruit, the 
Brazilian plum, the 
cocoa-nut, and the yam and taro. The prod- 
ucts include béche de mer, cocoa-nut oil and 
fibre, arrowroot, and cotton. The exports 
of the latter are valued at $200,000 annually. 
The average temperature of the islands is 
82° Fahrenheit. Sudden rain-storms of great 
severity are frequent, but you do not suffer 
if you have forgotten an umbrella, as one of 
the broad banana leaves, to be picked up any 
where, will amply protect you. 

On the coast of Vavau, an island of the 
Tonga group, are some curious caves, which 
deserve a visit. One has a spacious opening 
above water; but that in which we might 
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but a person of ordinary respiratory 
powers returns from the expedition 
in an exhausted and almost danger- 
ous condition. The cave is said to 
be accurately described in Byron’s 
poem entitled The Island, and a 
pretty native legend attaches to it. 
The Tonga, Hapai, and Vavau 
groups are included under the gen- 
eral name of the Friendly Islands, 
and are governed constitutionally 
by King George of Tongatabu. 
This monarch is a civilized gentle- 
man, about sixty-five years of age, 
and in his youth was a distinguish- 
ed warrior. His palace is a primi- 
tive but very neat structure, divided 
into three compartments by cocoa- 
nut leaves, and furnished with sofas, 
tables, and chairs of German manu- 
facture. His private secretary is 
an Englishman, who writes short- 
hand, and his wife is a portly lady, 
as well bred as her husband. Ata 
banquet given on board the Curagoa 
King George appeared in a hand- 
some military dress ; his deportment 
was grave, and though he enjoyed 
the wines, he drank only moderate- 
KING GEORGE OF TONGA. ly. Another banquet was given by 


him at his palace to the officers of 
be expected to be most interested has a tan- | | the ship, and several courses were in Euro- 
talizing submarine entrance only to be pass- | pean style, accompanied by Champagne and 
ed by expert divers. Two sticks mark the | English bottled beer. The regal island is 
entrance; above which is an overhan ging | | thirty-six miles in le sngth and eight miles in 
cliff, and you must be courageous and long- lw idth, an excellent road passing through it, 
winded if you decide to explore. After and branching to several villages. There still 


jumping overboard from the canoe, two na- | exists a peculiar stone monument consist- 


tives take you by the hand, and direct you | ing of two perpendicular rectangular blocks 
to the entrance, the 


roof of which is bris- 
tling with sharp 
projections. Sever- 
al times you bob 
up against them, 
receiving slight 
wounds, but at last 
you rise to the sur- 
face of the water in 
the cavern. Had 
the natives been 
alone, they would 
have dived to the 
entrance, and then, 
turning on their 
backs, used their 
hands to keep away 
from the roof. 
The — phosphores- 
cent light caused 
by the movement 
of the water is very 
brilliant, and the 
roof and walls are 
indescribably grand 
in form and celor; KING GEORGE'S HOUSE, TONGATABU. 
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POOLS AT THE WATER-FALL OF WAITOBA, 


used in ancient kava ceremonies. The total 
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an exemplary chief 
as King George, 
they are naturally 
well-behaved, and 
were the first of the 
South Sea Island- 
ers to recognize the 
Christian church, 
although cannibal- 
ism was formerly 
practiced by them. 
All know how to 
read, but not one 
has learned the 
handicrafts of the 
American and En- 
glish artisans set- 
tled in the country. 

All the water in 
the ocean would 
not wash out the 


of stone, across which is a large slab hold- | blood that has saturated the Feejee Islands. 
ing an immense bowl, supposed to have been | This inviting statement is often made by the 
natives themselves ; but cannibalism and its 
population of Tongatabu is nearly 9000 souls, | rites are passing away. As we enter Levuka, 
and the commercial products include 100 tons | the port of Ovalau, the prospect is calm- 
of cocoa-nut oil, arrowroot, tapioca, cotton, | ly beautiful, and very different from what 
and coffee. The natives are Malayans,ro- | might be expected in a land so dark in its 
bust, and of light complexion. With such | traditions. About the entrance to the har- 
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bor are many small isl- 
ands of strange forms, 
some barren and some 
fertile, some flat and 
some attaining an eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet. The 
coast of Levuka itself is 
very romantic; the high 
lands are rich in out- 
line and deeply wooded, 
and at their base strips 
of white villages shine 
out in the noonday flood. 
A coral reef incloses the 
harbor, and within its 
bounds the water is of a 
bright blue color, and as 
smooth as a sheet of pol- 
ished glass. Not far 
from the settlement 
there is a succession of 
waterfalls among the 
hills, each terminating 
in a deep pool. It is a 
favorite pastime of the 
natives to plunge from 
one pool to another, un- 
til a descent of several 
hundred feet is thus 
made by water. The 
men and women at pret- 
ty Levuka are exceed- 
ingly ugly and avari- 
cious, and demand exorbitant prices for ev- 
ery thing they have to sell. This trait 
is common throughout the groups, the isl- 
anders being so lazy that they overvalue 
every little exertion. The reader is now to 
be introduced to a famous old cannibal, who 
has certainly renounced the flesh, and also, 
the missionaries would have us believe, the 
world and the devil. King Thakumbau of 
Mbau committed murders without number 
once upon a time, and was celebrated for his 
ferocity ; but we now find him a dignified 
old gentleman, with whom it is safe to abide 
any length of time. His appearance has al- 


ways been prepossessing, his wickedness | 


notwithstanding, and you search his face in 
vain for indications of a savage tempera- 
ment. He is benign and cheerful, in stature 
imposing and nobly proportioned. His maj- 
esty’s subjects are stunted and ill-favored, 
however. At the foot of a pleasant knoll, 
near the mission-house in the port Mbau, is 
the old dancing-ground, where, with fright- 
ful orgies, thousands of victims have been 
sacrificed. Akautabu, or the tree of forbid- 
den fruit, overshadows the site, and from its 
branches certain parts of the bodies of men 
and women in times past depended. Near 
by there is a row of upright slabs, resem- 
bling grave-stones, used for braining. The 
victim was seized by two powerful natives, 
who grasped an arm and a leg at each side, 
and ran with him across the dancing-ground, 





KING THAKUMBAU AND 80N, 


dashing his head against the stone with such 
violence as to split it open. The edge of one 
stone has been worn smooth from this usage, 
and all verdure has been obliterated from 
the ground by the numberless feet that have 
madly danced upon it. In a double row of 
raised seats on the hillock the chiefs sat and 
applauded the ceremonies. Old King Tha- 
kumbau on one occasion cut out the tongue 
of a captive who begged for a speedy death, 
and ate it before his face. Another favorite 
crime of his was the braining of children. 
The origin of cannibalism is uncertain, and 
several travelers ascribe a religious signifi- 
sance toit. It is an act of supreme revenge, 
| and one man, wishing to express the utmost 
wrath, says to another, “I willeat you.” The 
chiefs are obliged to avenge an insult offered 
to their nation by eating the perpetrators. 
The reason given for attaching the ceremo- 
|nies to religion is, that all the implements 
| are used for this one purpose only, and that 
| the natives are reluctant to allow strangers 
|tohandle them. Cannibalism, it is believed, 
| will soon be extinct in all parts of Feejee, and 
| the missionaries and consuls find its suppres- 
| sion all the more easy from the fact that many 
of the natives disapprove of it. The com- 
| mon people have never been permitted to 
participate in it, and the chiefs have had an 
| unenviable monopoly of the revolting prac- 
|tice. Contradictory statements are made 
about the moral characteristics of the Feejee- 
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ans, and it would appear that they are not 
deficient in courage, although it is hardly 
credible that they are naturally hospita- 
ble and humane, in view of the deeds done 
by Thakumbau in his savage state. Many 
of their proverbs decry cowardice. One 
runs, 


“Oh, what a valiant man you are, 
Who beat your wife, but dare not go to war!” 


And in another the questions, “‘ Where is the 
coward?” and “Where is the brave man ?” 
are answered, “The coward is talking of 
his deeds in the town,” and “ The brave man 
is being dragged to the oven.” 

Moalo, Mataku, and Vanua-Levu, three 
islands in the Feejee group, belong to the 
Tongans, and are populated by a mixed race, 
superior in intelligence and customs to the 
pure Feejeeans. The entire group, situated 
nearly half-way between Australia and Ta- 
hiti, is exceedingly fertile, and man may live 
there with as little labor as any where in 
the world. The largest island of the group 
is Viti-Levu, the area of which is about 3750 
square miles, and the next largest Vanua- 
Levu, with an area of 3000 square miles. 
The population is about 150,000 souls, includ- 
ing many white settlers, who are engaged in 
the production of cotton, tobacco, and coffee, 
among other things. Vegetation is won- 
derfully rapid. Turnips, radishes, and mus- 
tard appear above-ground twenty-four hours 
after being sown; and melons, cucumbers, 
and pumpkins in three days. In 1864 the 
value of exports was $100,000, and was then 
increasing at the rate of at least thirty per 
cent. The cultivation of cotton is one of 
the principal concerns. of both natives and 
settlers. The variety known as “ sea-island” 
flourishes luxuriantly, and the grower is en- 
abled to compete succéssfully in European 
markets. Sheep-farming and sugar raising 
have also been tried profitably. The supply 
of cocoa-nut oil and fibre is abundant, and 
the coffee-tree, introduced from Tonga, yields 
well. Land is purchasable at low figures ; 
the climate allows a European to work out- 


of-doors the year round, the hottest months 
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being January and February, when the ther- 
mometer occasionally registers 100° Fahren- 
heit, and life and property are secure. The 
incurably idle natives find all their wants 
supplied by the bread-fruit-tree, the wild 
yams, beans, arrowroot, and the fruit of the 
mangrove; but labor is said to be plentiful. 
The importation of the people of other isl- 
ands to the Feejee group for labor on the cot- 
ton plantations, under legal contracts or as 
slaves, forms a chapter to which reference 
will be made anon. 

The New Hebrides and Solomon groups 
were discovered by Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators over three hundred years ago, 
and bright as is their history in parts with 
the scintillations of brave actions, it is not 
without the stains of many an outrage al- 
most too black for belief. The natives are 
woolly-haired, short, and ugly ; they belong 
to the Melanesian or Papuan race—vastly in- 
ferior in moral and physical attributes to the 
Polynesian, and accused of perfidy, dishon- 
esty, and cowardice. Missionaries, sailors, 
and travelers without number have died 
with the poisoned arrows of the natives in 
their hearts. Sickening stories of cruelty are 
told, but the blacks have not been the only 
offenders. For generation after generation 
they have been audaciously cheated and 
maltreated in a variety of ways, with tire- 
less and diabolical ingenuity ; and however 
easy the task of conciliation might have 
been in the first place, an exacting animosi- 
ty has grown with years, and has sought and 
found white victims. The earliest attempt 
to “conciliate” them was that of the playful 
old Spaniard, who, under the impression 
that if he honored the chiefs by making 
them look like himself he would succeed, 
forcibly seized one of their number, put him 
in irons, shaved his head, and dressed him in 
a wig, hat, and lace doublet. This was one 
of the gentlest measures of conciliation ever 
adopted; others recall the atrocities of the 
African slave-trade. The cotton fields in 
Feejee and in Queensland have created .a de- 
mand for black labor, which has been sup- 


| plied from the New Hebrides and the Solomon 


islands, and an act 
“to regulate and 
control the intro- 
duction and treat- 
ment of Polynesian 
laborers” was pass- 
ed in March, 1868, 
by the colonial Par- 
liament. Its pro- 
visions would ap- 
pear well-consider- 
ed and thorough. 
It is stipulated that 
every native taken 
must understand 
and consent to the 
contract, and be 
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clothed, victualed, 
and paid. But be- 
fore its passage the 
natives were kid- 
naped, and its effect 
alone has not abated 
the abuses. The 
class of men who 
enter into the “la- 
bor” trade are nei- 
ther reputable nor 
responsible, as a 
rule; the bonds 
they give to the 
colonial secretary 
for good behavior 
are usually worthless, and in practice the 
law itself is inadequate. Several times the 
saptains and owners of slave-ships have 
been brought before the courts at Sydney, 
and abundant testimony has been produced 
to show their infamous dealings, but they 
have been acquitted, and their captors con- 
demned in heavy damages. One reason for 
this is that the act has no effect whatever 
when the natives are landed at places out- 
side of Queensland; and a better and more 
comprehensive law was passed by the home 
government in June, 1872, providing for the 
punishment of all British subjects who en- 
gaged in the traffic illegally. Several war 
vessels of the Royal Navy are now in com- 
mission for the prevention of outrages, but 
it has been well said that “until the isl- 
anders are raised in the scale of intelli- 
gence, and either better understand our 
language or we theirs, it is in the highest 
degree doubtful whether the labor trade, 
however regulated and watchéd, can ever 
be carried on without an admixture of de- 
ceit, fraud, and oppression sufficient to con- 
demn the system absolutely.” 

That the natives are rarely consenting 
parties to the contract, and do not view the 
traffic favorably, is clearly proved by their 
shyness of all vessels entering their harbors 
until it is discovered whether or not they 
have come for labor. Since the traffic be- 
gan they have been induced to emigrate by 
false statements in some cases, aud in oth- 
ers they have been violently carried away. 
On November 17, 1871, H.M.S. Rosario, while 
cruising off the island of Api, in the New 
Hebrides group, sighted a brig under close- 
reefed top-sails on her weather quarter. In 
answer to the signal, “‘ heave to,” the stran- 
ger hoisted the British ensign, and contin- 
ued on her way. The Rosario then fired a 
gun, which had the desired effect. The fu- 
gitive proved to be the Carl, of Melbourne, 
bound for Feejee with seventy natives. A 
careful investigation was made of the ship 
and her papers, but they appeared formal 
and correct, and she was allowed to proceed. 
One of her owners, Dr. James Patrick Mur- 
ray, who was on board at the time, gave 
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HAT ISLAND, ENTRANCE TO HAVANNAH HARBOR, 


| Queen’s evidence, when the vessel was sub- 
| sequently seized, describing deeds almost 
| without a parallel for wickedness. After 
| leaving Melbourne the ship went to Palmer 
Island, in the New Hebrides, and failed to 
get labor legitimately, as was desired. One 
of the crew was then disguised as a mission- 
ary—a ruse often practiced by slavers—and 
sent ashore to allure natives to the vessel; 
but he also failed, and the Carl moved to 
other islands. Here, as the natives swarm- 
ed about the vessel, pig-iron was dropped 
from the deck into their canoes, and the poor 
fellows were fished out of the water, made 
insensible from a blow on the head, hauled 
on board, and cast into the hold. Eighty 
men were collected in this manner, and as 
the ship went to sea they attacked the main 
hatchway. The crew then began to fire on 
‘them, and did so incessantly for eight con- 
secutive hours, Murray singing, as he loaded 
and reloaded his musket, Marching through 
Georgia. When the natives were quiet, they 
were invited to appear on deck. Fifty were 
dead, and all the others were wounded. Six- 
teen of them, whose wounds were considered 
bad, were immediately thrown overboard ; 
the ship was carefully whitewashed, her pa- 
pers were revised, and when the Rosario met 
her she appeared in legal order. Murray es- 
caped punishment, and the sentence of death 
pronounced on two others of the crew was 
commuted. The natives place a high value 
on the heads of their enemies as trophies, 
and some chiefs were persuaded to contract 
to supply slavers with laborers in return for 
an equal number of heads. Canoes were de- 
coyed out and upset, and as each unfortunate 
native was fished up, his head was cut off 
over the gunwale of the boat. The island- 
ers punish the tribe of the offending indi- 
vidual, and such noble men as Bishop Pat- 
teson and John Williams, happening to visit 
an island after the committal of an outrage, 
have been inconsiderately slain in revenge. 

In scenery and productiveness the New 
Hebrides group is fully equal to the islands 
we have already visited. Annatom is the 
southernmost, and Espiritu Santo the far- 
thest north. Many of the islets are very 
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TINAKORO. 


fired at the crew. Command- 
er Markham decided that if he 
left the island without land- 
ing, the natives would think 
that they had frightened away 
a man-of-war, and that their 
hostility would be thus encour- 
aged. He therefore fired six 
rounds of shot and shell into 
the village, and once more at- 
tempted to communicate with 
the natives, again without suc- 
cess. He then landed and set 
fire to the houses and sur- 
rounding brush. It was twi- 
light when the Rosario again 
stood out to sea, and the flames 
arising from the inhospitable 


singular in conformation. At the entrance | island were visible long after dark. Treach- 


to Havannah Harbor, in the Sandwich Isl- 


| ery is unquestionably a characteristic of the 


and, or Vate, a rocky patch resembles a| Papuan race. At Aurora, a mountainous isl- 


low-crowned hat, and the helmsman must 
be careful in sailing around its brim. The 
people are exceedingly fond of human flesh, 





and in the New Hebrides, the crew of the 
Rosario were invited to land by the natives, 


|and when they did so were mercilessly at- 


and often violate the graves of the dead. | tacked from behind. The savages escaped 
They adore two divinities as the creators |in the brush, but their houses and canoes 


of all things, and attribute diseases and 
death to sorcerers. 


| were destroyed, Commander Markham con- 
. . eae | P * ; 
Some native mission- | fessing in his account of the voyage that he 


aries from Samoa have converted many to | did not inflict more serious punishment be- 
Christianity, but the majority are immoral | cause the attack might have been made in 
barbarians. They are fast dying out, and | requital for the previous kidnaping of some 


indeed scarcely one of the islands in the 
South Sea is increasing in population. If 
a cause is sought, it is found in the diseases 
and bad habits introduced by white men. 
Instances have been known where traders 
have intentionally brought epidemics for 
the purpose of killing the natives. In a 
few years the population of Annatom was 
reduced from 12,000 to 3500; and at some 
islands the natives greet every ship that ar- 
rives with wild oaths taught to them by En- 
glish sailors. At Tanna and Erromango the 
islanders have been the readiest to avenge 
their injuries, and their shores are red with 
the traces of massacres. Punishment, when 
due, has been leniently meted out by the 
British government, with the main object 
of teaching the natives that they must not 
take the law into their own hands. The 
Rosario visited Nukapa, the island in the 
Swallow group where Bishop Patteson was 
murdered in No- 
vember, 1871. An 
effort was made 
to establish friend- 
ly relations with 
the natives, and 
they waved green 
branches as a sign 
of good-will. But 
as soon as one of 
the ship’s boats 
was near the shore 
a shower of arrows 
was treacherously 





of the tribe. 

Each island in our cruise seems more en- 
chanting than that which came before it; 
and if you were asked to name the one most 
beautiful, you would be as bewildered as a 
child in a toy-shop when he has to select a 
single article from the hundreds that all 
seem especially desirable to him. You ap- 
proach one through a net-work of tiny islets 
and reefs, clothed with wild grass, crimson 
and orange flowers, and ferns; and an active 
voleano, spouting an incandescent stream 
into the sea, guards the gateway of anoth- 
er. In all there is a wanton profusion of 
fruit and leaves and colors, which arrest our 
admiration at the portals, and hold it ‘until 
a superior force carries it off. Aurora, with 
its fine outlines and deeply wooded high- 
lands, surpasses in our memory until we 
reach the Banks Islands, when we incon- 
tinently award the palm to them. The in- 





MOTA, OR SUGAR-LOAF ISLAND, 


terior landscapes of 
this group have a 
trim, cultivated ap- 
pearance, and the 
coast is varied by 
cliff, hill, and marsh. 
The islands are sevy- 
en in number, Va- 
nua-Lava being the 
largest, and all 
are mountainous. A 
high cone that rises 
from the table-land 
of one has afforded 
it the name of Sug- 
ar-Loaf. The natives go about unarmed, 
and, unless their nudity shocks us, they are 
inoffensive. A commodious club-house is 
maintained at public expense for the recep- 
tion of strangers. There is no government, 
and the head of each family is the autocrat 
of his own household. The population of 
Vanua-Lava does not exceed 800 souls, while 
on Sugar-Loaf Island, which is much small- 
er, there are about 10,000. The soil is mar- 
velously fertile, but, owing to the marshes 
which line part of the coast, the climate is 
damp and unhealthy. The natives are trou- 
bled with chills, and shiver miserably in wet 
weather, without ever thinking of covering 
themselves with a garment. As we pass 
into the higher latitudes of the Solomon 
group we see the volcano of Tinakoro iso- 
lated in the sea, and emitting clouds of black 
smoke. Passing ships, when some distance 
from the volcano, often experience yibra- 
tions, caused by its action on the bed of the 
ocean. 

The Solomon and Santa Cruz groups are 
almost the only islands in the South Sea 
where the natives decorate themselves. In! 
Samoa the women make very pretty neck- 
laces and head-dresses from flowers ; but nei- 
ther they nor their husbands devote any time 
to the design and manufacture of less simple 
articles of personal adornment. At Ulaka, 
one of the Solomon Islands, the natives or- 
nament their arms, legs, fingers, necks, and 
noses, often with the best of taste, and keep 
a large stock of trinkets on hand for sale. 
The ingenuity and variety of the materials 
and designs are astonishing. Rings of tor- 
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toise-shell are inserted in the cartilage of 
their nostrils ; bands of white shells are worn 
across the forehead to protect the eyes, and 
similar bands, sometimes made out of hu- 
man or sharks’ teeth, around the neck. Shells 
of every color, plaited cocoa-nut fibre, seeds, 
dyed grass and leaves, the feathers of birds, 
and coral are wrought into novel and occa- 
sionally artistic patterns. Some necklaces 
are made out of pieces of boars’ tusks, set 
with the tortoise-shell figures of birds, and 
others of black rings made from seeds, and 
varied with white and red shell-work. Or- 
naments are also made for the waist and the 
knee. The workmanship is of the most skill- 
ful and patient kind, and a high price is put 
upon it. We have no information of the ag- 
ricultural development of the island, which 
is of coral formation; but the natives ap- 
pear to give all their time to the manufac- 
ture of these ornaments. They are puny in 
stature, and excitable in disposition. Their 
teeth are black from chewing the betel-nut. 
When they are assured that strangers have 
not come for labor, they are inclined to be 
friendly, although they are reputed to be 
faithless and malicious. The largest island 
of this group is San Christoval, which is 
hilly and well wooded. The inhabitants are 
keen huntsmen and capital traveling com- 
panions. Their sight is remarkably good, 
and they discover birds hidden in the trees 
which other persons might look for in vain. 
They are cannibals, and preserve the bones 
of their victims in a public place. Twenty 
or thirty human skulls may be seen dan- 
gling at one time from the roof of a canoe- 

house, and near by 

are several human 

jaws, from which the 

teeth have been torn 

for use in trinkets. 

Some queer custom- 

ers reside at San 

Christoval. The king 

shows to all white 

visitors a certificate, 

written in English, 

that he is “an old 

bore” and “an old 

knave,” and that “the 
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PORT DE FRANOE, FROM SIGNAL 


less you have to do with him the better.” 
A very black negro resident states to visit- 
ors that there is “‘ only one other white man 
living on shore besides himself.” The other 
white man is a Yankee, who belonged to a 
whale ship, wrecked on Indispensable Reef. 

The approaches to Florida Island, in the 
same group, are marked by two curious 
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problem out with 
the spade and 
plow, as did the 
Pitcairn Islanders. 
And alas for their 
liberté, fraternité, 
and égalité! 

New Caledonia 
is one of the lar- 
gest islands in the 
South Sea, being 
about 150 miles 
long. The land is 
sterile, but the na- 
tives take pains in 
its cultivation, and 
irrigate it with a 
fair degree of sci- 
ence. It is be- 
lieved that a more 
y advanced civiliza- 
HILL. tion once existed 

here, as remains of 
ancient aqueducts, paved roads, and forti- 
fications have been found. The natives are 
cannibals, and subjugate their women to a 
lower level than theirown. It is said to be 
impossible to satisfy their appetite for hu- 
man flesh, which is a staple article of their 
food. They have no intoxicating drinks, but 
consume great quantities of salt-water. The 





products of nature’s fantastic moods—one a 
rock shaped like the hull of a ship, with two | 
trees growing in the position of masts, and | 
the other two oblique peaks, which rise from | 
the waters in the form of an ass’s ears. 
Life is three-quarters civilized at Port de | 
France, in New Caledonia, and has a wicked | 
flavor of the poorer boulevards. There are | 
cafés and gayety, wine shops and casinos, | 
gens-d’armes and dancing girls, abject mis- 
ery and thrills of military glory. The har- | 
bor is a rendezvous for shipping, and at all | 
times several vessels are in port to supply 
the inhabitants with new faces and gossip 
from the old hemisphere. There is a Gov- 
ernment-house, a battery, a telegraph, an 
Imperial Hotel, and a governor’s wife—a 
witty, sparkling little body, who gives soi- | 
rées, balls, and receptions. The situation is | 
picturesque, the streets are straggling, and | 
the houses poorly built. Great changes have | 
no doubt been witnessed since the large ac- 
cession of Communists, and the partly ex- 
tinguished flickerings of those vandal fire- 
brands must have given a lurid aspect to the | 
little penal town. How many conspirators | 
must be waiting there for news from France, | 
confident of a reversion of fate and ultimate | 
liberation! Each turn of the fortune-wheel | 
of home politics must be watched with 5 
tense eagerness, and how easy it is to imag- 
ine sinister groups filling dark corners of 
remote wine shops to discuss in fearful un- | 
der-tones their chances of the future! We 
can not hope that they will ever work their 


' 


women and priests are obliged to go to bat- 
tle, the former keeping in the rear, and rush- 
ing forward when an enemy falls to obtain 
the body for the oven, while the latter sit 
at a safe distance calling on the gods for 
victory. 

The statements which have been made 
against missionaries in the South Sea Isl- 
ands are not wholly baseless. But the 
sweeping condemnation that robust voy- 
agers have expressed in the consciousness 
of their own superiority is undeserved and 
uncalled for. The achievements of the mis- 
sionaries outnumber the failures a hundred- 
fold; and wherever the natives have been 
improved, it certainly has not been by trav- 
elers, sailors, uor traders. Credit for the 
partial extinction of cannibalism, and the 
inculcation of habits of morality, sobriety, 
and industry, belongs entirely to the mis- 
sions and missionaries. 
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SONG OF THE FLAIL. 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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“aS HR SWINGS THE SOUNDING FLAIL.” . 
In the autumn, when the hollows The bright summer days are over, 
All are filled with flying leaves, And her eye no longer sees 

And the colonies of swallows The red bloom upon the clover, 

Quit the quaintly stuceoed eaves, The deep green upon the trees ; ; 

And a silver mantle glistens Hushed the songs of finch and robi: 

Over all the misty vale, With the whistle of the quail; 

Sits the little wife and listens But she hears the mellow throbbing ; 
To the beating of the flail, | Of the thunder of the flail, t 
To the pounding of the flail— The low thunder of the flail— BC 

By her cradle sits and listens Through the amber air the throbbing P: 
To the flapping of the flail. | And reverberating flail. 
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In the barn the stout young thresher 
Stooping stands with rolled-up sleeves, 
Beating out his golden treasure 
From the ripped and rustling sheaves : 
Oh, was ever knight in armor— 
Warrior all in shining mail— 
Half so handsome as her farmer 
As he plies the flying flail, 
As he wields the flashing flail ?— 
The bare-throated, brown young farmer, 
As he swings the sounding flail ? 


All the hopes that saw the sowing, 
All the sweet desire of gain, 

All the joy that watched the growing 
And the yellowing of the grain, 
And the love that went to woo her, 

And the faith that shall not fail— 
All are speaking softly to her 

In the pulses of the flail 

Of the palpitating flail— 
Past and Future whisper to her 
In the music of the flail. 


In its crib their babe is sleeping, 
And the sunshine from the door 

All the afternoon is creeping 
Slowly round upon the floor ; 

And the shadows soon will darken, 
And the daylight soon must pale, 
When the wife no more shall hearken 

To the tramping of the flail, 

To the dancing of the flail— 
When her heart no more shall hearken 
To the footfall of the flail. 


And the babe shall grow and strengthen, . 
Be a maiden, be a wife, 

While the moving shadows lengthen 
Round the dial of their life: 

Theirs the trust of friend and neighbor, 


And an age serene and hale, 
When machines shall do the labor 
Of the strong arm and the flail, 
Of the stout heart and the flail— 
Great machines perform the labor 
Of the good old-fashioned flail. 


But when, blesséd among women, 
And when, honored among men, 
They look round them, can the brimming 
Of their utmost wishes then 
Give them happiness completer ? 
And can ease and wealth avail 
To make any music sweeter 
Than the pounding of the flail? 
Oh, the sounding of the flail! 
Never music can be sweeter 
Than the beating of the flail! 








“PAST AND FUTURE WHISPER TO HER 
IN THE MUSIC OF THE FLAIL.” 








CHAPTER I. 
BOATS AND TEA-CUPS. 


HE scene upon which our story opens is 
a calm, sun-lit reach of the pretty river 
Peddle, scarcely a mile above the ancient 
borough of Pedlington. On one side a wood 
of beech, alder, and willows slopes down- 
ward to the water’s edge; on the other a few 
golden blossoms of the water-lily float dream- 
ily beside a glistening rampart of rushes and 
arrow-headed reeds. 

Two fair girls are making a preposterous 
attempt to propel a large pleasure-boat in 
the direction of the town. First one poises 
her light oar slowly on the rowlock, depress- 
ing the handle and elevating the blade, as 
if she were Ida Lewis or Grace Darling row- 
ing in a heavy sea. Then down drops the 
blade into the smooth water, ever so deep, 
and up comes the handle to the young lady’s 
forehead. At this inconvenient elevation 
she gives it a spasmodic twitch (if such a 
word there be; if not, tant pis pour les mots. 
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No other word will express it), Out into the 
unresisting air flies the blade, with a great 
shower of spray, and back the damsel falls, 
with a pretty cry, between a laugh and a 
scream. Then this movement is fatuously 
imitated by the other nymph; but the boat, 
insensate and unimpressionable, probably on 
account of its lymphatic antecedents, de- 
clines to accelerate its pace. In short, it is 
stationary, or perversely gyratory. But a 
fair youth, in charge of the steering appara- 
tus, urges his blushing crew to renewed ef- 
forts in idiomatic English. 

“Now, then, Janet!” the premature cynic 
cries; “flop yours in when Nelly’s comes 
out. Bravo, Nelly! Doit again. You'll get 
there long before Janet. Jump out directly 
you get to the boat-house, and run home and 
tell them we’re coming. Never say die, Jan- 
et! If Nelly does win the silver oar, you can 
pay for it, you know.” 

And so on, just as the fancy takes him. 
But to understand the latter morsel of en- 
couragement administered to the elder of the 
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THE ROWING LESSON, 


two girls we want to be behind the scenes, 
and to know that Janet and her elder sis- 
ter Blanche (now Mrs. George Baily, Jun.) 
are heiresses. An eccentric old bachelor, 
their godfather, had summarily disinherited 
his nephew before quitting this unsatisfac- 
tory world, and had bequeathed the bulk 
of his fortune to his “dear godchildren, 
Blanche and Janet, second and third daugh- 
ters of Walter Browne, Esq., solicitor, of 
Pedlington.” 

Still there the boat is, stationary, or per- 
versely gyratory. And there the two young 








passing merry, and persisting in their ludi- 
crous attempt. 

In the reach above, a pair of long blue- 
bladed oars are flashing in the sunlight. A 
keen outrigged boat is coming swiftly down 
the stream, when the gentleman plying the 
foremost oar (let us call him “ Bow” for the 
moment) sings out, 

“Ea-sy, Bedford! easy, my boy !” 

And they both leave off rowing. 

“My boy” is a man of Titanic proportions, 
muscular, bare-armed, bare-headed, with 
dense auburn locks clustering low down on 


ladies are, one rich, the other poor; both | his forehead and behind his ears. 
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The boat is gliding along too swiftly with 
its former impetus. 


command, this time in a lower tone of voice. 
“ Back water!” he says. “ We should spoil 
their frolic.” 
His friend also hears the merry laughter | 
of the girls, and obeys at once, so that the 


boat is stopped, and a bend of the river| overcast. 


keeps it out of sight of the boat below. 


Again Bow (a dark, act- | tingen.” 
ive, wiry looking gentleman) assumes the | 


| 


ascended that crazy turret of yours in Git- 


As he spoke a faint breeze ruffled the sur- 
face of the stream, and then died away, leay- 
ing for a few moments an almost audible 
stillness, out of the very heart of which there 
presently broke a livid blaze of lightning and 
a great crash of thunder. The sky was now 
Again the preternatural stillness 


reigned for a few seconds; then large drops 


“¢ Merrily, merrily carol the gales,” says | of rain fell rapidly, and the whole surface of 


Bow, quoting the Laureate. “What sweet, 
ringing laughter!” Then a shade of sad-| 
ness comes over his face, which is bright and 
beaming with intellectual and moral energy, | 
though dark and darkly bearded. 

The shade of sadness seems to be in the | 
air, for it falls also upon the face of the gen- | 
tleman called Bedford, although his back is | 
turned to his friend, in accordance with | 
aquatic propriety. This man leans his dark | 
red curly beard on the handle of his oar and | 
listens moodily. Something more than a| 
shade of sadness, something indescribable, 
which looks like a spasm of actual pain, flits 
across his bronzed face, leaving it motion- 
less, colorless, statuesque. 

Presently he rouses himself, and says, 
“Phelps, you really must leave off calling 
me Bedford. I feel, every time you say it, 
as if that other dreadful word were coming out. 
You must remember that I have been ‘ Mr. 
Lane’ for eight or nine years now, in English 
lips; and until you came to Géttingen the 
other day I had never heard myself called 
Bedford since—since—” 

But Mr. Lane got no further. At that 
little word “since” he seemed to encounter 
an insurmountable barrier, and fairly broke 
down. : 

“]T will tutor myself into calling you ‘ Mr. 
Lane,’” said his friend. ‘ But as yet, when- 
ever I try, vox faucibus hesit. It goes against 
the grain.” 

“But we discussed the subject, and you 
promised,” said Mr. Lane. 

“You mean,” the other amended —“ you 
mean that you proved to be intractable, and 
I yielded rather than forego your companion- 
ship.” 

“One more boon,” Mr. Lane said, present- 
ly, as they still rested upon their oars. And 
it might have been noticed that suppliance 
and dictation were strangely blended in the 
tone of his voice and the manner of his 
speech, as though he were so accustomed to 
command that he found it difficult to sue, 
and as though he were at once ashamed of 
his purpose and resolute to achieve it. 

“Well?” 

“T want you to treat me merely as a col- 
league, and not to speak openly about our 
old alliance.” 

“Well, yes,” Bow assented, with less alac- 
rity than resignation. “Yes, I certainly 





never made Mr. Lane’s acquaintance till I 


the water became a tumultuous crowd of 
bubbles, bursting as soon as formed. 

“Are youready? Row on,” cries Mr. Lane, 
impetuously, catching the turbid water with 
his eager blade. His companion is no less 
alert; and in a few seconds the light pair- 
oar overhauls the lumbering pleasure-boat, 
and Mr. Lane, extricating a huge umbrella 
(or rather wmbra) from under his thwart, 
hands it to the two young ladies, who are 
just settling in the stern seat while their 
brother prepares to row. 

A confused interchange of polite words 
passes between the two boats. Then the 
pair-oar glides swiftly and noiselessly away 
in the world of waters. 

Rain falls like a cascade, and beats upon 
the big uwnbra with the sound of rolling 
drums. 

“What a nice, large, funny old gingham 
umbrella!” shrills Nelly, resting the butt end 
of the stout yellow stick on the seat between 
her and Janet, and grasping it midway with 
both hands, so as to shelter her sister as well 
as herself. 

Janet, pursing up her little mouth, sits 
mum, looking out into the rain and upon 
the river with vacant blue eyes. 

Nelly, utterly regardless of her silent hu- 
mor, rattled on gayly: “ They must be the 
Siamese Twins, or the Corsican Brothers, at 
least. Did I ever see any thing so like !” 

Her little joke consisted in the fact that 
the two gentlemen who had so gallantly 
come to the rescue were singularly unlike 
each other, one being dark and slender, the 
other ruddy and massive. 

Still gazing out abstractedly into the fall- 
ing and mingling waters, Janet answered, 
with some asperity, 

“Nelly, don’t be redic’lous !” 

“Yes, I shall,” squeaked Nelly, nodding 
her head, and protruding the tip of her 
tongue from her pert little lips. “TI shall be 
as ridiculous as I like. And how do you 
spell ‘redic’lous”’ pray? I never saw two 
such ogres. Did you, Berty? The Wander- 
ing Jew in front (if there can be any front 
and any back to such a spider of a boat)— 
the Wandering Jew, I say, did condescend 
to grin through his bristles. And I noticed 
that his beard was all on one side, too. I 
don’t believe he has half as many bristles on 
one side as on the other. But as for the 
hero of this” (tapping the great yellow stick 
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of the umbra), “ did I ever see such a fero- 
cious creature! Oh, if I were his wife, 
shouldn’t I be glad to hear Hop-o’-my-thumb 
say, ‘Ogress, Ogre can not come!” 

At this point Nelly broke out into peals of 


laughter. Had the elements been propi- | 


tious, and gallants promenading the grassy 
margin of the river Peddle, one might have 
fancied she wished to captivate some swain 
by the glancing of her eyes and teeth, and 
the sweet coming and going of her dimples. 
But the only swain in sight was Hubert, her 
younger brother, and when did a younger 
brother experience raptures about a sister’s 


charms? Without bestowing any attention | 


upon her, he devoted his whole mind and 
body to his task. 

Seeing Berty thus patiently toiling at his 
oars, and taking no part in the unseemly 
merriment, Janet relaxed a little. 

“ Who is he, dear?” she cried. 

“Which ?” he asked. 


“Whichever you like,” interposed Nelly. | 


“Tt’s all the same.” 
“T wish you’d be quiet, Nelly,” retorted 


her sister, “and let me ask a question.” | 
Then, raising her voice, “I mean the gentle- | 


man who lent us the umbrella, dear.” 

Hubert left off rowing for a minute, and 
putting his wet hand to witidward of his 
watery mouth, shouted, in a preternatural 
bass, “Carroty one, the Marquis of West- 
minster; him rowing bow, Baron Rothschild. 
On a visit at Pool Park!” 

As the babble of a stream and the whis- 
pering of aspen leaves fall mute in the roar 
of thunder, so the squeaking of Nelly and 
the prattle of Janet were hushed by this tre- 
mendous lie. 

Hubert, rowing on triumphantly, and 


bra back to the boat-house, he discovered the 
address of its owner, and carried it home. 
But Nelly scampered up stairs after Janet, 
| whom she found, with bonnet and mantle 
cast aside, sitting on the bed, disconsolate. 

Shutting the door, Nelly leaned her back 
against it, shaking herself and it with shrill 
laughter, and nothing dismayed by Janet's 
|expression of countenance, which became 

more and more cross while that young lady 
reluctantly listened. 

“When is she going to leave off cack- 
ling?” thought Janet to herself, tearing a 
kid glove to pieces on her lap. 

But Nelly had her laugh out, took off her 
bonnet, and knelt down in front of Janet, 

| making a little grimace of mock penitence. 
Thus partially mollified, Janet stroked her 
sister’s soft brown hair affectionately. 

“ Who is the baron, do you think ?” Nelly 

asked, staring into Janet’s eyes. 

| “TJ do’ know,” was the pettish answer. 
“Why, the Baron von Habenicht, a poor 
| creature like me, who uses a cotton umbrella 
because it’s cheaper than silk.” 

This was a touching appeal, because, while 
Janet was an heiress in a small way, poor 
Nelly was dependent on their father. 

“If you want to know more, dear,” she 
continued, “I believe I have seen him be- 
fore, only with his coat and hat on; and I 
think he is the new head-master of the Gram- 
| mar School.” 

“But the other one lent us the umbrella,” 

| said Janet. 

| “Qh yes,” Nelly rejoined. “My lord mar- 
| quis, with a rent-roll of nothing a year, and 
| all his tenants in arrears. I shouldn’t won- 

| der if he turned out to be Dr. Phelps’s friend 
and second master, Mr. Lane.” 


chuckling at their credulity, conveyed them! “I thought papa said he was a German ?” 


through the squadron of small river craft 
which floats on the broad expanse of water | 


suggested Janet. 
“No, dear, an Englishman, who has been 


at the foot of Pedlington Cliff, thence accom- | a professor of something, perhaps of the sci- 
panied them home afoot, and, taking the| ence of rowing spider boats, at a Serman 
umbra at the door, said to Janet, “It’s saved | university.” 
your black silk. What message shallI give} Nelly was right in both the conjectures, 
the marquis ?” |except as to the subject of Mr. Lane’s pro- 
But Janet, spying in the future a cloud of | fession, and in supposing he had actually at- 
chaff, bounced into the house and up stairs | tained to the professorial chair. 
disdainfully, with a great rustling of silken| Now, although Janet kissed Nelly, and 
skirts. Nelly, waxing incredulous, turned on | stroked and patted her head, yet there was 
the threshold. “ Hubert,” she said, “ you’re | a dreamy languor in her large blue eyes, and 
not going all the way to Pool Park with that | the corners of her little mouth were resolute- 
horrid old green thing!” \ly pulled down, spoiling the tiny Cupid’s 
“ Ain’t 1?” replied Hopeful; “and Isha’n’t | bow; so Nelly understood that her humor 
faint if the baron tips me a fiver, or the mar- | was solitary and uncommunicative, and de- 
quis invites me to Westminster Palace.” | parted to her own room. 
His audacity had carried him too far. | Then Janet locked the door after her, 
“ Westminster Palace, indeed!” cried Nel- | kicked off a diminutive pair of boots, took 
ly, on the door-mat. ‘Why, you poor silly out her hair-pins, shook her head, and a 
boy, you don’t think any body lives in West- | dense shower of amber tresses came waving 
minster Palace!” {and streaming down over breast and back 
Hubert, being fair-haired, fair-skinned, | and shoulders. So she sat down before her 
and ingenui vultus, turned and walked rap- | mirror, silent, shrouded, and impenetrable— 
idly away to hide a blush. Taking the um- | a mystery to herself, to her family, and to all 
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w he knew her—trich, discontented, pamper- 
ed, teased, flattered, peculiar Janet Browne. 

Yet she can laugh and enjoy laughter ; 
and at such times she likes to be in com- 
pany, and in company likes funny people 


who know how to amuse her, but seldom | 
goes beyond liking them; for Janet is not | 
If any com- | 


“gushing.” Nor is she a flirt. 
bination of malign influences should here- 
after make a flirt of her, she will be a dan- | 
gerous one. Not sparkling on the surface 
with smiles and flattery, that exquisite de- 


light which a woman can so easily confer | 


upon a man, not defiant of conventionalities, 


nor given to those pretty imprudences which | 


make a beautiful woman hated by her own 
sex and adored by men; but a flirt of the si- 


lent, prudent, watchful order—an enemy who | 


seldom fires a gun, and never wastes powder. 
But why should we anticipate such formi- 
dable prowess for one who as yet has never 
fired a shot into the ranks of her admirers? 


Two or three rash young men have stolen a | 


glance into the sapphire depths of her eyes, 
and felt unutterable things. One grave man 
of forty years, who has seen the women of 
many lands, has pronounced her peerless, 


and wished himself five-and-twenty for her | 


sweet sake. But Janet is neither lavish of 
her glances nor fond of praise. 
vain, hers is a subtle vanity. 


That afflu- 


ence of tawny hair, which Edmund Spenser 
would have woven into a hundred sonnets, 


droops unheeded over a brow and neck and 


shoulders as white as swan’s-down, cheeks | 


tinted like a rose leaf, and the bust of Clytie. 


Knowing her beauty, she doubts its power | 


for good or evil, and is neither proud of it 
nor happy on account of it. She knows | 
that during the latter years of her childhood 
Blanche was undisputed belle of Pedlington, 


If she is | 


| ed her brother Frank, and could get no ey- 
|idence; and, strange as it will seem, it is a 

fact that this g girl had a more legal and log- 

ical mind than her astute brother, and could 
| not condemn this disinherited gallant at the 
bar of her own judgment without proof of 
his guilt. Moreover, two more feminine and 
romantic considerations induced Janet to en- 
| tertain a sentiment of blended compassion 
‘and admiration for this unhappy man. In 
| the first place, it must be recorded that she 
| entertained a dislike, only qualified by con- 
tempt, for her brother-in-law, George Baily, 
| Esq., Jun.; and much concurrent testimony 
certified her of the fact that when they were 
| school-fellows at Harrow this young Lyte 
| had inflicted upon young George Baily such 
a severe thrashing that it fell little short of 
|manslaughter. She knew, or thought she 
| knew, that George Baily’s unkindness to his 
| sister had been the secret cause of the an- 
imosity between Lyte and him; and she 
strongly suspected that her sister Blanche 
| was not happy with Mr. George, who, she be- 
lieved, had married her for the sake of her 
portion under Captain Lyte’s will. The next 
item in her tender compassion for the disin- 
herited man was founded upon this fact: 
|a few months after the disappearance of 
Miss Baily, Sir Thomas Balbry, an Irish bar- 
| onet who had paid her conspicuous atten- 
| tions, died abroad, and a first report that he 
| had encountered an accident while riding 
had been gradually but surely superseded 
by a dark rumor that he had received his 
| death-wound in an encounter with young 
Mr.Lyte. Janet, pondering on these things 
in her silent way, and believing that every 
| other member of her family was too preju- 
| diced to direct her mind aright, concluded 
| that whether the fault was his or not (and 


but that now the empire is at best divided | she doubted if it was), still there must have 
between her and Nelly, while other pretend- | been something noble about the young man 
ers are in the field. And why (she thinks) | who first chastised a brother, and then kill- 
did Captain Lyte disinherit his nephew and | ed a lover, for the sake of the girl he loved. 

leave half a fortune to her? It only makes} However these things might be, Janet was 
things and pe ople appear to her in a false | discontented with her lot, with her fortune, 





light. She is never quite sure whether her- | 
self or the £12,000 forms the object of attrac- | 
tion. She has some compunctions, too, about | 

that wicked young man. This is a subject | 

of which she dare not speak. His name is 

forbidden. But did he really run away with | 

poor Eleanor Baily (Blanche’s sister-in-law)? | 
Every one said that Captain Lyte had al- 

ways disliked him because his mother had | 
refused the captain, and married Mr. Lyte, 
a younger brother. Of this marriage a son 
had come, and the poor child, soon left an 
orphan, was sent by his uncle to the Bailys, 
who had brought him up. Eventually he 
had quarreled with his uncle, and gone away. 
Soon afterward Eleanor Baily also disappear- 
ed; and it was received as proven that she 
was ruined by him. But the whole affair 





was wrapped in mystery. Janet had sound- 


with herself. Oh, how she would like to go 
somewhere, and be of some use in the world 
—to be a nursery governess, or to found a 
| charitable institution, or to be one of Miss 
Nightingale’s aides-de-camp, or any thing 
but odious, useless little Janet Browne! 
But was it quite impossible that life should 
change for her, should become quite a differ- 
ent thing to her, without a change of place 
or station? This afternoon a wild thought 
came into her head, a new feeling into her 
heart. A sentiment too vague with inex- 
pressible delight filled all the channels of 
her being for a few blissful moments. And 
in this gloom and silence of her chamber, 
only broken by the beating of the rain upon 
her windows, that feeling lived again, and 
all the little incidents that heralded and fol- 
lowed it passed and repassed through tho 
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mirage of her mind: the falling of the 
breeze, the blaze of lightning, and the crash 
of thunder; a few rain-drops in the river, 
then more and quicker, till the wild shower 
thickened round her, in the midst of which 
a measured pulse of oars unseen came upon 
her swiftly from the unseen world; then a 
shock, a space of sweet bewilderment; then 
the gloom of the umbrella, the loud drum- 
ming of the rain upon it, and the plash, 
plash, plash, drip, drip, drip, drip all around. 
In this solitude and amazement of the heart 


came another, an unpleasant shock — Hv- | 


bert’s fatal answer, “The Marquis of West- 
minster!” How angry she felt, with all the 
pettiness of every-day life closing around 
her, and chaff gathering cloud-like on the 
horizon ! 

But now the rain beats upon her darkened 
window, the gloom deepens round her, and 
the same scene repeats itself: a falling of 
the breeze, a darkening of the sun, a roll 
of distant thunder; rain-drops plashing 
in the water, the rapid swing and beat of 
oars unseen coming swiftly toward her, the 
quickening of her pulse, the beating of her 
heart— 

Suddenly a loud knocking at the door 
interrupts her meditations. “Tea! tea!” 
shonts Hubert, and hurries away to satisfy 
the claims of hunger. 

Gathering her fulvous fleece together, Jan- 


et ties it in a hasty knot at the back of her | 


comely head, sponges her face and hands 
with cold water, and without lighting a 
eandle or looking in the glass, marches sol- 
emnly down to tea. 

Joan is presiding at the tray. Joan is per- 
manently “sore” that Captain Lyte should 
have selected Blanche and Janet, though 
they were his godchildren, and left her and 
Nelly out in the cold. She used to be par- 
ticularly severe on Blanche’s faults, and 
now keeps a watchful eye on Janet. Joan 
is the eldest sister, five-and-thirty, beak- 
nosed, thin-lipped, with dark hair primly 
braided and pinned close to the head. Sur- 
veying Janet as she enters, Joan glances 
round at the company assembled, and smiles 
sardonically. The story of that green cot- 
ton umbrella has already gone the round, 
and has even received sundry emendations 
and various readings. The family Vehm- 
gericht have been discussing Janet’s temper, 
her love of solitude and brooding, her pe- 
culiarity and impenetrability. Albert, the 
charitable, has just wound up as follows: 
“Well, she’s a rum gir], and we none of us 
understand her. That’s the long and the 
short of it.” Albert is the eldest son (about 
thirty), prematurely old, baldheaded, con- 
templative, and idle. 

“A most becoming way of ‘doing’ your 
hair, dear!” says sister Joan, handing Janet 
a cup of tea. 

“ Really, my dear,” Mrs. Browne adds, smil- 
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| ing, “I think you might pay a little more at- 
tention to your toilet.” 

Mr. Browne, who, though presiding, has 
been a silent member of the Vehmgericht, 
now looks up from the Quarterly Review, 
smiling also. “The truth is,” he says, 
“you're envious of Janet’s golden locks, all 
of you.” 

| “Golden!” exclaims sister. 

“T wish I were as bald as Albert,” says 
Janet, angrily. 

“Ahem!” coughs Albert. 

Frank, next to whom Janet has seated 
herself, whispers in her ear, “ You’d have to 
wear a false plait, like Joan, if you were.” 
Frank is the handsome second brother, him- 
self partially bald, satirical, and languid, but 
keeping a vigilant eye open, and a clear 
head for business. 

The bit of malice about Joan’s doubtful 
tresses puts Janet in good humor. ‘“ More 
tea, please, dear,” she says, handing her cup 
to Joan. Mais il n’y a pas de rose sans épine ; 
and Frank, going to the table and cutting a 
piece of bread, drawls out, “ Oh, by-the-way, 
Janet; Hubert took back the parachute, 
and found the baron with his feet in a tub 
of hot water, and the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster drinking a treacle posset.” 

| “The Marquis of Fiddlestick,” says Nelly, 
| stamping her little foot on the ground, and 
then laughing with exquisite abandon. 

This interruption of Nelly’s is a relief to 
Janet. After all, matters are not so bad as 
fancy painted them. The umbrella was lent 
| to Nelly as well asto her. The marquis and 
| the baron, as they call them, are evidently 

not formidable, and if not, why—why—in 
short, there is no occasion for her to give 
herself airs and provoke suspicion. So she 
too laughs and blushes, as any young lady 
| might do, hearing of gentlemen sitting and 
drinking possets, with their feet in tubs of 
water. 
| <A stranger would notice that Albert, the 
| charitable, is covertly watching his sister 
Janet with a curious attention. He has 
quite a habit of silently watching other peo- 
ple’s thoughts and feelings; and unknown 
' to his family is often behind the scenes when 
they are all in the dress circle. But, being 
inactive, he seldom makes use of his discov- 
eries, and gains little credit for his penetra- 
tion. Yet his good - ~e frequently in- 
duces him to creat’ a«:.. sion just at the 
right moment; ané scons usly his broth- 
ers and sisters, anw er 4 parents, have 
learned to rely upon. = « changing a dis- 
agreeable subject. Now a general feeling 
pervades the room that the story of the 
umbrella has gone far enough. So Albert 
| clears his throat gallantly for a speech, and 
says, “I'll tell you what it is. If you girls 
keep going out without an umbrella this 
showery weather, you'll decimate the aris- 
tocracy.” 
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“T wish some bene factor of his species | 
would decimate the Brownes of Pedling- | 
ton, beginning with the eldest son,” drawls | 
Frank. 

Frank’s witticisms are small, but very | 
neat. The Browne family at that time con- | 
sisted of Mrs. and Mr. Browne, four sons, and 
four daughters; so that the removal of any | 
one member would exactly “decimate the | 
Brownes of Pedlington.” 

Again Janet smiles approval. You see | 
there is nothing angelic about our little her- | 
oine. But ill-used Albert, on whom the 
hot tea is having its usual effect, only wipes 
his bald head with a white cambric hand-| 
kerchief, and pushes his chair back toward | 
the open door. | 


| 
CHAPTER II. 
HIGH AND DRY. 


WALTER BrowneE, Esq., of Pedlington, so- 
licitor, or “Old Browne with the pretty | 
daughters,” as the men at the cavalry dépét 
and the young gentlemen in the surround- | 
ing country used to call him, was bigh and | 
dry. The younger son of a small country 
gentleman in an agricultural county, he had 
been nursed in the very lap of Conservatism— 
none of your new-fangled philosophical Diz- 
zibright Toryism, but “fine old English” 
church and state Conservatism. After such 
a training in polite letters as the Pedlington 
Grammar School could afford, he was articled 
to an old-fashioned firm of conveyancers and 
Conservative election agents in that town. 
From clerk to head of the firm he had worked 
his way through the grades, and won golden 
opinions in every grade, from the time when 
“omnes omnia bona dicere et laudare fortunam” 
—i.¢., when every body used to compliment 
—his father on his ability, till the time when 
the lord-lientenant of the county assured | 
him it was with the deepest regret that he | 
was unable to nominate so estimable a gen- 
tleman to the clerkship of the peace, as the | 
late lord-lieutenant had promised the nomi- 
nation several years previously to Mr. Dela- | 
vine. In the fruitful soil of Pedlington Mr. | 
Browne had struck deep root, weathered | 
storm and sunshine, and spread branches | 
fair to look upon. Winds of doctrine might | 
(and did) vary; ocean currents of opinion | 
might (and did) set in and sway the surges | 
round him; but he bent not to the storm, nor | 
trembled at the mighty sea. Only the lichen 
of many years coated him over; byssus grew | 
upon his chin; and as all things changed | 
around him, and he remained unchanged, | 
there was a tinge of sadness in his isola- 
tion. 

Albert, the prematurely baldheaded, con- | 
+emplative son, saw this. He doted on his |i 
tather, and revered his opinions, contrasting 








| comfort from this consideration, “The 


| sorry life work. 
| this that saddened Albert’s life. 


|ion which gave the offense 


them with the more fluctuating and vol a- 
tile sentiments in vogue, just as a lover of 
honest port-wine will contemn the vintages 
of Bordeaux and Johannisberg. Still he saw 
plainly enough that Bordeaux and Rhine wine 
were the beverages of the day, and he drew 
good 
old opinions will last his time and mine: after 
us let Frank and the young world do their 
will.” He had little faith in his brother's loy- 
alty to the venerable code, though in reality 
Frank’s liberalism never extended beyond 


| the precipitate purchase of a broad-brimmed 


felt hat and a dozen “turn-down” or By- 
ronic collars. It was a sad thought, that 
of burying their talents in graves of the 
| past, and leaving no heritage for the future— 
Possibly it may have been 
Doubtless 
it imbittered his father’s also; but the old 
man was too proud to show it; his combat- 
iveness was in continual though unostenta- 
tious play, and that very opposition of opin- 
warded off mel- 
ancholy by keeping his energies in active 
use, 

Yet, far from being disputatious or given 
to argument in social intercourse, Mr. Browne 
was one of those men of whom one does 
meet a specimen now and then—men who 
seem independent of sympathy, and who 
seek no real intercourse out of their family, 
and little in it. His opinions and senti- 
ments (if he ever admitted so delicate a 
creature ) were classified petrifactions, requir- 
ing no warm contact of living thought and 
feeling. If from his professional experience, 
or from any literary source, he drew and 
made his own one more opinion, it was petri- 
fied and classified at once, so that he rather 
resembled a geologist’s cabinet than the liv- 
ing, moving, sympathetic world of which 
every man should be a type. In the family 
cirele and in general society, though not 
seeking it, he was courteous and even cheer- 
ful, seldom speaking without a smile which 


exhibited his whole system of artificial 


teeth. But what little he said on such 
occasions was invariably on a subject of 
mere ephemeral interest, or of none at all. 
Though politely disguising it with smiles, 
he would conceive a hearty dislike for any 
Sir Malaprop who pressed him with conver- 
sation on a debatable subject, especially if 
he was worsted in argument, or his position 
was regarded with scorn in the hearing of 
his own wife or children. The latter of- 


| fense he never could be prevailed upon to 


forgive. His only friend since boyhood had 
been his quondam crony and school-fellow, 
the late Captain Lyte, of the Royal Navy, an 
eccentric Tory of what was lately called 
“the Sibthorpe school,” in whose society 
Mr. Browne had doubtless tasted the insid- 
ious gratification of being considered a lib- 
! eral-minded and progressive politician. 


Captain Lyte’s Toryism, however, had not 
compelled him to adhere faithfully to the 
spirit of his father’s last will and testament. 
On the contrary, having been informed by 
his solicitors, Messrs. Baily, Blythe, and Bai- 


ly, of London, that the deed in question was | 


faulty, he set it aside on his own authority 
as heir at law, and made a new disposition 
of the property, leaving one moiety of it to 
his sister Philadelphia, and the other to be 
divided equally between his dear godchil- 
dren Blanche and Janet Browne. It must 
be stated here parenthetically, and in jus- 
tice to the good Pedlingtonian lawyer, that 
he was entirely ignorant of this transaction 
until after the captain’s death, and that 
in drawing the marriage settlement of his 
daughter Blanche he had made no provis- 


ion or condition for securing this unexpect- | 


ed treasure. 

Walter Browne, Esq., regularly perused 
the Quarterly Review, and daily skimmed the 
cream of Conservative journalism. But he 
disliked the modern spasmodic writers, 
whose style affected his sense of literary pro- 
priety much as the jaunty whistling of an 
errand-boy jars on the cultivated ear of a 
musician. Hume and Clarendon were his 


models of English prose, Pope his model | 


poet. His novels were those of Sir Walter 
Scott. Grave English classics filled the 


lower shelves of his book-case ; nor was his | 


acquaintance with these limited to the titles 
on their backs. 

Such a man was not one to be deficient in 
will or in the exercise of authority. Abso- 
lute master in his own house, he prudently 
abstaine’ from interference with petty de- 


tails, but settled all general questions with | 


a decision against which there was no ap- 
peal. 

To Frank and to Robert (the military 
brother) there seemed nothing melancholy 
in the isolation of fixed opinions. They 
thought it inevitable that radical views 
should gain ground in a populous borough ; 
but the counties they regarded as strong- 
holds of “fine old English” constitutional 
policy. The firm of Browne and Son had 
their stake planted firmly in the county. 
Its sturdy principal took care that he him- 
self, each of his three adult sons, and each 


of his four Conservative clerks should be | 


duly qualified and registered voters for the 
county. 
form Bill of 1832 as the Moors in their grad- 
ual expulsion from Spain looked back upon 
the fall of Granada. But the past was irrev- 
ocable: the counties, a score of pocket bor- 
oughs, and a forlorn hope of loyal hearts 
still remained. 

As to free trade, what good had it done ? 
Weakened the agricultural interest, and en- 


riched a legion of foreign traders. The coun- | 


try had grown more wealthy, it was said ; 
that is to say, some thousands of hucksters 


The whole firm regarded the Re- | 
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and cotton spinners had amassed fortunes. 
and were doing all that unfamiliar wealth 
and mushroom growth could do to upset the 
|state coach. Free trade had struck at the 
| root of the tree of English grandeur. And 
if it must be admitted that more land was 
| in the market and conveyancing more brisk 
| than formerly, on the other hand, radical so- 
licitors, men of equivocal integrity and sub- 
| versive opinions, were springing up in all 
| directions. In short, Peel was a renegade, 
“Lord John” a crazy demagogue, all recent 
legislation a nuisance, and modern Solons 
busybodies who couldn’t leave well alone. 
The County Court, too, was a contemptible 
little innovation. But the Brownes object- 
ed to it “on principle.” It scarcely inter- 
| fered at all with them. The firm were con- 
| veyancers and agents for the purple county 
| candidates. W. Browne, Esq., was clerk to 
the county magistrates, clerk to the Board of 
Guardians, to the turnpike trust, the coun- 
ty lunatic asylum, and so forth. From such 
sources a fair professional income was de- 
rived, and the Reform Bill could scarcely 
bear the blame if Mr. Browne chose to bring 
up his boys and girls as young gentlemen 
and ladies. 

On the whole, legal Frank and military 
Robert took a cheerful view of matters. It 
is only your dreamy, speculative Alberts who 
are melancholy. Robert had fought in In- 

| dia, and “ lived to fight another day.” Now, 
| being adjutant of his regiment, he had the 
| belts and pipe-clay to look after. Famous- 
ly he did look after these small matters, too. 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief had com- 
plimented him on the field of battle (a sham 
fight at Chobham), and his corps was the 
envy of a whole camp. Frank had plenty 
| of office work and “ vice work,” as he called 
it, that is, acting for his father in one or oth- 
er of the clerkships. Besides which, in his 
| favorite character of a gay Lothario, he usu- 
ally had one (or more) flirtation on hand; he 
devoted more time to his toilet than Janet 
| did ; and, as became a domestic, amiable 
member of polite society, had no objection 
| to taking his ease in the. bosom of his fam- 
ily, finding relaxation in the superintend- 
ence of little household broils, and anima- 
| ting the war of persiflage. 

In matters connected with religion a 
strong family likeness prevailed between 
the four brothers. From Albert the bald to 
Hubert the fair-haired, one rule was law. In 
the morning and afternoon of Sundays they 
went regularly to church, wet or dry; in 
the morning of Christmas-day and of Good- 
Friday also ; but on no consideration at any 
| other time. For a wedding, indeed, they 

would repair to the sacred edifice; but in 
the true spirit of church and state Conserv- 
atism they regarded the holy table as a“ hy- 
|meneal altar,” and the whole ceremony as 
| an entertaining performance merely subsidi- 
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ary to the civil contract of marriage. Hith-| of his coat like a flag in calm weather. As 
erto they had acquired no experience of the | Mr. Browne rarely blew his nose except at 
funeral rite. One brother had died of phthi- | church and Petty Sessions, the “ trumpet 
sis at the Cape of Good Hope, but the news | performance,” as Frank called it, was con- 
of his death only came when his burial was | sidered by the family, and justly so, as a 
a vague legend of the past. During the | very appropriate and imposing part of the 
services of prayer and praise one look of im- ceremony. 
portance reigned on the countenances of the| The religious duties of the younger 
four brothers; a religious silence command- | Brownes were clearly defined and emphat- 
ed their tongue and lips. During the sermon | ically laid down by the elder. In his or her 
they all gazed about the church, relieving | fourteenth year each of them was confirmed 
the monotony of the occasion by sifting the | by the venerable primate of the English 
behavior of their fellow-sufferers, and stor- | Church, as their forefathers had been since 
ing appropriate winnowings of chaff. AJ-| the Reformation; for both Mr. Browne’s na- 
bert, Robert, and Hubert throughout serv-| tive parish and the borough of Pedlington 
ice and sermon sat bolt-upright ; Frank lan- | lay within the limits of the archdiocese of 
guished in graceful attitudes, | Canterbury. As each succeeding Easter-Sun- 
Between the sisters also a similar family | day came round, all the confirmed Brownes 
likeness prevailed, especially between the | “staid the sacrament,” and on no other occa- 
three beauties, Blanche (now Mrs. George | sion. The Brownes of Brownleigh and Far- 
Baily, of Russell Square, Bloomsbury), Jan- | field had done so from time immemorial, and 
et, whose face and fortune divided the Ped- | the Brownes of Pedlington would continue 
lingtonian hearts, and Nelly, whose face was 














her fortune. On “church days” the whole 
family used to produce its gala costumes. 
The girls used to lace extra tight, wear 
crackling silk dresses, marvelously small 
boots, and enormous bows of stiff silk rib- 
bon under their little chins and cheeks; so 
that they had to carry their heads uncom- 
fortably high, and to sit bolt-upright, like the | 
military brother. The tight fit of their lav- 
ender kid gloves precluded any possibility 
of turning over the leaves of their prayer- 
books, or indeed of allowing their hands to 
assume any comfortable position. “ O, qwil 
faut souffrir pour étre belle!” exclaimed Rob- 
ert, who in his rare visits behaved with gal- 
lantry to these devoted virgins. But Frank 
ingenuously observed that they sat trussed 
like a row of chickens on a spit. Owing to 
the rigidity of this costume, aud the absence 
of any particular interest in what was going | 
on, these victims were tired out before the 
service was ended, and the endurance of the 
sermon was the crowning effort of their lives. 
In the retirement of the family circle it was 
whispered that Blanche, in the zenith of her | 
glory, had lost the affections of an heir by | 
relaxing this effort on one sultry occasion, 
and betraying the dreadful secret that a/| 
belle may snore. 

Browne (paterfamilias)— and I beg the | 








the good old custom, let the clergyman of 
the district for the time being think and say 
what he would. One had beaten the “ pul- 
pit-drum ecclesiastic” for a few years who 
wanted no one to “stay” but hysterical pen- 
itents. Then another came who wanted ey- 
ery one to “stay” always, children and all. 
Now Mr. Marmaduke was sorely “ exercised” 
on the subject, and didn’t know what he 
wanted, but was more eager and urgent than 
those who did. It was all one to Mr. Browne. 
Fiat his good old custom, ruat parsondom. 
In this well-regulated family no nonsense 
was ever uttered about week-day services, 
district visiting, Sunday-school teaching, 
Dorcas meetings, or prayer-meetires. Ser- 
mons were tacitly understood to be speci- 
mens of pious oratory, and only tolerable as 
such. A close scrutiny into the religious 
feelings or experience of any member of the 
family will scarcely seem to have been pos- 
sible; yet once or twice, before the primate’s 
visitation, such a thing was attempted by 
some overzealous curate, who was at once 
and forever forbidden the house. The temp- 
tation to make such a pretty convert must 
have been quite irresistible. But the requit- 
al was justice with a vengeance ; for to have 
access to the Maison Browne was universal- 
ly considered the blue ribbon of Pedlington 
society. Many a friend clave unto Frank, 


reader to observe that we now reach a cli-| many a bottle of Moét Imperial (before the 


max — Mr. Browne himself was sedately | 

He wore a blue swal- | 
low-tailed coat, of which the collar covered | 
his whole cerebellum, while the cuffs of the | 
sleeves confined the action of his thumbs. At | 


splendid at church. 


stated intervals he blew his nose with a vo- 
luminous and variegated silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief, thus making a superb display of 





French treaty), and many a choice Cabafa 
cigar did Albert the contemplative enjoy at 
the cost of “ impassioned youth” for the faint 
prospect of a smile from his sisters’ lips. 

So that, “on the whole” (this was a favor- 
ite expression with Frank Browne) — “on 
the whole,” the Brownes, without any deep 
interest in life or any high moral purpose (in 


color, and producing a resonant blast, like | short, “without any humbug,” as Frank apt- 


that of a bugle. This instrument in its pe- 


riod of rest gratified those who worshiped be- | 


hind Mr. Browne by depending from the tail 


ly paraphrased it)—the Brownes of Pedling- 
ton were “a thoroughly respectable, happy, 
and united family.” 





CHAPTER III. 
GEMINI. 


Tur two gentlemen whom Hubert had 
dubbed with illustrious names and titles 
would themselves have been slow to ac- 
knowledge the honor done to them. Not 
that they were disaffected to existing social 
distinctions, but simply that they belonged 
to the aristocracy of intellect, and apprecia- 
ted the honors of their own class too high- 
ly to covet those of another. They were, in- 
deed, Mr. Phelps (or Dr. Phelps, as the local 
newspapers called him in virtue of the cab- 
alistie letters LL.D. affixed to his name), 
and his coadjutor Mr. Lane. The former 
had recently been appointed to his office by 
the Mayor and Corporation of Pedlington. 
He had conferred the inferior dignity of sec- 
ond master on his old friend and school-fel- 
low. The contest for the recently vacant 
head-mastership had been a brisk one, and 
some of its details, which had since reached 
the ears of Mr. Phelps, caused much amuse- 
ment to the two friends. The Southeastern 
Gazette and Pedlington Advertiser had trum- 
peted the intentions of the town council to 
the four corners of the realm. ‘ No longer,” 
it had written, “should the youth of their 
enlightened and conservative borough have 
to wander in search of education. A loyal 
and liberal municipality should cherish as 
the nucleus of its future greatness an insti- 
tution in which the revered learning of an- 
tiquity and the advanced principles of our 
age might be inculcated and matured.” 

Cloudy phrases often obscure a clear pur- 
pose. In this case the burghers, who had 
long groaned under the incubus of an inef- 
ficient school-master for their sons, were re- 
solved to have the best one they could get, 
whatever his politics or religious sentiments 
might be. Accordingly the town-clerk is- 
sued his advertisement, in which the alder- 
men sternly refused to be canvassed, or to 
take into consideration any thing but the 
relative fitness of the several candidates as 
set forth in their testimonials. 


Sixty candidates rushed into the arena, | 


and, as a matter of course, every one of the 
electors was briskly canvassed. In the lit- 
tle world of British school-masters, among 
whom such advertisements are discussed, it 
was broadly stated that effective manage- 
ment would soon draw a hundred boys to 
the Pedlington Grammar School. The capi- 
tation fee was advertised at six guineas for 
each boy. It was also probable that in such 
a wealthy and populous town from thirty to 
tifty boarders might soon drop in, at fifty 
guineas a year; so that the head-master’s 
income could scareely fall below £2000 a 
year. There was also a small endowment 
both for head and second master’s salary, 
and an excellent house and garden for the 
former. But the burghers, just and tena- 
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| cious of their purpose, hearkened not to the 
voice of the canvasser. 
One hot morning in the 
May they assembled awful conel 
The town-clerk sorted bis japers. To hs 


merry monen ¢ 


fas 
i 


Worship he delivered sixty pamphists, to 
each one of their Dignities sixt» pamphlet 
declaring each and every one of the said 
nine hundred treatises to be a true and 
curate printed copy of authev tic decunents 
then in his keeping. 

Every man regarded solemi:i, the mass 


of literature before him. SIXTY PAMPHLETS! 

fifty-nine of which were terrible to behold 
and bewildering to peruse, each containing 
many elaborate panegyrics on the character 
of one of the candidates. 

Civic dignitaries are not invariably men 
of a literary or critical turn of mind. Know- 
ing as these men did the frailty of human 
nature, it was hard for them to credit mor- 
tals with the surpassing excellence attrib- 
uted to each candidate, impossible to discern 
between varieties of perfection. Summer 
was premature. The council-chamber was 
small] and ill ventilated. The thermometer 
rose to eighty. The wisdom of the council- 
ors was set at naught. 

In this extremity, as the worthy men sat 
mopping their foreheads ruefully,each glan- 
cing at his neighbor only to see his own de- 
spair imaged in another face, first one, then 
another, then all, began to inspect the six- 
tieth pamphlet, that one which had the ad- 
vantage of brevity. And now the furtive 
glances revealed a glimmer of hope to those 
who glanced. This tract contained copies of 
two documents only, one signed by the au- 
thorities of a well-known college in Oxford, 
the other by my lords of the Privy Council. 
At length each elector wrote a-name on a 
slip of paper, folded it mysteriously, and 
passed it on to the town-clerk ; and the next 
morning Henry Phelps, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 
formerly a fellow of College, Oxford, 
and late one of her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools, received a polite note from that 
| functionary, saying that he had been elect- 
ed unanimously to the mastership of their 
old endowed school. 

Thus it happened, to the horror and dis- 
comfiture of many reverend gentlemen who 
had sought and obtained holy orders as a 
stepping-stone to scholastic preferment, that 
a layman was chosen for one of those offices 
which in England are almost invariably fill- 
ed by a priest, and the nomination to which 
rested in the hands of men upright and dis- 
interested, but who usually are slaves to 
precedent, and tremble at a divergence from 
the beaten track. . 

Both Mr. Phelps and his friend looked.old- 
er than their years, and yet about them both 
hung a kind of youthfulness, the kind which 
attracts and fascinates boys, and which is 
the growth of real vigor united to kindliness 
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of nature. Each of them had lived,and one have guided your steps to Pedlington, of 
at least had loved. Phelps had been captain all places in the world!” said Mr. Lane, half 
of a public school, fellow and classical lect- | to Phelps, half musing aloud. 

urer of a college, a husband, a father, an | 








inspector. Mr. Lane had been his friend’s 
rival and competitor at school, but had since 
graduated at two German universities, had 
become a moderately good linguist, a geolo- 
gist, and something of a chemist. A rare 
combination of chances (as we say) had re- 
united them now. Mr. Phelps, having re- 
signed his fellowship in order to marry, had 
afterward resigned his office as inspector to 
give a delicate wife more of his company 
than he could otherwise have done. To 
replace the lost occupation he then under- 
took to write a treatise on the sources and 
structure of the English language. This 
soon drove him beyond his modern German, 
and urged him to acquire some knowledge 
of the semi-Saxon. About this time a heavy 
calamity befell bim, and he was left a wid- 
ower and childless at one blow. Partly to 
carry out his previous intention, and so dis- 
tract his mind from its proper grief, and 
partly to get what solace he could in the 
society of a friend, Phelps then repaired to 
Germany, and found Mr, Lane chewing the 
cud of bitterness over one of those minor 
evils which supply us with misery in the 
absence of real woes. For two or three years 
past he had been acting assistant professor 
of modern languages at an important centre 


of education, and his senior being infirm and 
aged, a large proportion of the work had de- 


volved upon him. Recently the professor 
had died, and Mr. Lane, who was exceeding- 
ly popular with the students, not unnaturally 
anticipated his election to the vacant chair. 
The governing body, however, had passed 
him over in favor of a man whom he thought 
less qualified, and with less claim upon them. 
Hine ille lacryme. In these cases it is only 
for honer and position that an Englishman 
competes. The full emolument of that pro- 
fessorship in the oldest university in Europe 
was pecuniarily of less value than the modest 
salary which Mr. Phelps offered his friend. 

“Tm glad they have served you so bad- 
ly,” said Phelps, when Mr. Lane had poured 
out the story of his wrongs. 

“How so?” asked Lane. 

Then Phelps unfolded his project that Mr. 
Lane should return with him at the end of 
their vacation, and take a, humble desk in 
the Grammar School. At first Lane thought 
the scheme wild and chimerical. “It is 
quite impossible.” There were powerful rea- 
sons why such a step might prove to have 
been rash and ill advised, bringing humilia- 
tion on himself and injury to Phelps. But 
the latter assured him that he had weighed 
the whole matter carefully in his mind, and 
saw just as powerful reasons in its favor as 
Mr. Lane saw against it. 

“ How passing strange it is that fate should 


“Tt isa call for you, Bedford, depend upon 
it. Iam only an agent in the matter. | 
see events co-operating toward anend. And 

think what a comfort you will be to me.” 
| “TI fear not, my boy. The iron has en- 
, tered into my soul.” 

“ And not into mine?” asked Phelps. 

Then Mr, Lane stood before him, looking 
}at him with the old love-light in his eyes. 
They clasped hands, and the bargain was 
| thus mutely struck between them. But the 
facts of the case more than justified all Mr. 
Lane had said. It did seem impossible to 
| one who knew the secret of his life that he 
should settle safely in that English town. 
|It was very strange that circumstances 
| Should have induced Phelps to take up his 
| abode there. And the iron of grief had en- 
tered into Mr. Lane’s soul, and rusted there 
| like a blood-stained sword in its scabbard. 

The two men had loved each other very 
dearly as boys. Perhaps their very competi- 
tion in scholarly pursuits, and the generous 
|rivalry which had existed between them, 
may have urged them to bestow more affec- 
tion on each other than boys generally have 
to bestow. The rivalry between them had 
been very keen, and in my capacity as chron- 
|. aire ter a 
icler I may express an opinion that if Phelps 
| had lost, the bitter would have drowned the 
| sweet in his feeling toward his friend. But 
| Phelps won, and the other lad, though bur- 
| dened with a whole load of faults from which 
| Phelps was free, was yet too generous, too 
/massive in heart as in mould, to cherish a 
/spark of malice. I believe he rejoiced in 
| Phelps’s triumph as sincerely as if it had 
| been his own. Had he then remained in 
England and completed his education at 
| Oxford, most likely the two friends would 
| have occupied chambers together after their 
university course was over, and pursued 
their studies together or shared a common 
industry. The severance of their early bond 
left Mr. Phelps free to love and marry. The 
earthly close of that union of his had again 
given scope for the early friendship to re- 
vive and resume its functions in his life. 

Yet a bond renewed is not a bond which 
has never been relaxed; and although hu- 
man truth and constancy rebel at the asser- 
| tion, it is a fact that marriage relaxes the 
bond of friendship between man and man. 
These two men still trusted each other with 
a singular confidence, and still felt a cordial 
satisfaction in each other’s society ; yet they 
were not the Gemini of old times, so named 
by their school-fellows from the close inti- 
macy which bound them together, rendered 
more noticeable by their unlikeness in ex- 
ternals. Between them now lay a mysteri- 
ous gulf, the presence of which both felt, 
_ but neither quite understood. Mr. Lane laid 
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the blame of it on himself, declaring that he 
had been the first to put that gulf between 
his friend and him, to divide their life, as it 
were. Nor was that all. In the first flush 
of manhood, and in the first blazing out of 
youthful passion, he had not been true to 
their ideal standard. This much he admit- 
ted to himself only. But he also dimly sus- 
pected (and would not admit to himself) that 
his friend was somewhat dwarfed in moral 
stature by a certain intellectual pride which 


with past experience become present wis- 
dom, this man exercised a stronger control 
over circumstances than they upon him; and 
that, his heart being sound and his will 
strong, he would exert a healthy moral in- 
fluence in a school, and his work would be 
thoroughly done. 


—_————- 


CHAPTER IV. 


seemed to grow out of him, and yet to ad- | 


here to him and to restrict his nobler parts. 
Whenever this suspicion took form it was 
a source of sincere grief to Mr. Lane, who 
esteemed his friend as the noblest of crea- 
ted beings, and at the same time had seen 
through the sham dignity of pride, and 
learned to know that humility is the true 
touch-stone, the real test, of moral grandeur. 

Nor had their intercourse during those 
long years of separation been close enough 
for each to feel the pulse of the other’s prog- 
ress in thought and feeling. Upon all ques- 
tions relating to revealed religion the differ- 
ence between them, though as yet unspoken, 
was sure to make itself felt. Mr. Lane, after 
rebelling against the lessons of his child- 
hood, and passing through various phases 
of rationalism and unbelief, was returning 
to a simple faith, and becoming “ catholic” 
in a theological sense of the word. Mr. 
Phelps, growing more and more dissatisfied 
with all dogmatic expressions of faith, was 
advancing rapidly toward the conclusion 
that no satisfactory key to the mysteries of 
the spirit world had yet been vouchsafed to 
the human mind. But Mr. Phelps took the 
blame to himself, and said that he had nev- 
er understood his friend’s stronger physical 
organization, with its precipitate impulses, 
nor appreciated the manful simplicity of 
his nature. He accused himself of egotism 
and an excess of refinement, and in his own 
heart paid a certain homage to his Herculean 
friend, as one of a grander, more simple type 
than himself—one whose strength was not 
as his strength, but who had yet in boyhood 
pressed him hard upon his own ground; as 
a man of whom it would be impossible to 
say what he might not do, but safe to predict 
energetic action in whatever he undertook. 
That Bedford had sown his wild oats Mr. 
Phelps was quite sure; further, that the 
seed had been sown deep in a tenacious soil, 
and the crop a stiff one. Some clew to the 
circumstances he held in his hand, but was 
too generous to use it as long as his friend 
maintained this unbroken silence respect- 
ing an unhappy epoch in his life. Taking 
him as he found him on the renewal of their 
personal intercourse, Mr. Phelps concluded 
philosophically that, whatever his friend’s 
experience had been, it was the fitting com- 
plement of his character and the trying po- 
sition in which he had been placed; that, 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


Ir Mr. Phelps had not clearly recognized 
before he applied for the mastership of the 
Pedlington school that work, hard work, 
and plenty of it, was absolutely necessary to 
prevent him from falling into a desponding 
lethargy, and that no other drudgery what- 
ever could surpass the ineffable drudgery of 
an inspectorship, he might have been tempt- 
ed to complain somewhat in his new set of 
harness. But having made up his mind on 
those two cardinal points, he omitted no ef- 
fort now to enter into the spirit of the task 
which he had undertaken, and Happiness (of 
a sedate and sober kind) came to him toiling 
along the path of duty, as she will not come 
to those who scour the country undutifully 
in her quest. The school was not long in 
establishing such a number of urgent and 
conflicting appeals to his attention, judg- 
ment, and industry that the progress of the 
literary work during term time was almost 
entirely suspended. With a sigh he resign- 
ed himself to the inexorable machinery which 
he himself had set in motion, and to regard- 
ing his own powers and achievements as a 
portion of the system whose operation he 
directed and had the means of estimating. 
All men of critical faculty delight in any la- 
bor which they can test and weigh as it pro- 
gresses, line by line, and page by page. Per- 
haps that is one of the fascinations of the 
“ars poetica”” Ido not mean the poem of 
that name, nor even the epic art itself, but 
the art of composing lyrical verses. Every 
ode or sonnet, every stanza, every line al- 
most, is “something done.” How widely 
different is the gyratory manége of school 
work! The most fiery Pegasus must be 
curbed, and harnessed to a ponderous hearse, 
which bears the dead bodies of Fancy and 
Humor to an untimely grave. Alas! poor in- 
nocents! Once they warmed the heart with 
joy, and sent the goose-quill flying over airy 
leaves, like a nautilus dancing on sun-lit 
waves. Now they lie low, smothered by the 
jealous hands of Duty, who piles upon them 
concords and quantities, gerunds and su- 
pines, genders, moods, and tenses, numbers 
and persons, till they die; and Pegasus, 
smeared with ink, spavined, broken-winded, 
| With drooping crest, and a hearse plume tied 
to his mangy tail, drags their disfigured re- 
| mains to the cemetery of oblivion. 
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As long as “the Doctor” (for so parents 


and boys alike conspired to call him) could | 
fully carry out his preconceived idea of let- | 
ting the boarders live with him on the pa- | 


ternal or family plan, he was well satisfied, 
because he was really so fond of young peo- 
ple that it was refreshing to him to be in 
their company both in their leisure hours 
and during the evening study, which was 
not a “regulation” school time. A system 
apparently rigid and exacting both as to 
work and behavior was pursued in the nor- 
mal school hours. 
Mr. Lane ever relaxed an inch or took off 
the weight of one feather. But more regard 
was held to the quality than to the quantity 
of work done, and mere priggish decorum 
was not stuck up to be a model of generous 
aud honorable conduct. The severity of the 
system “in school” was so tempered by af- 
fection and confidence “ out of school” that 
the sensible boys soon learned to like the 
former, and really found it much easier to 
put their shoulders to the wheel (intellect- 
ually) when every boy in the room was ex- 
erting his wits to the utmost, when the very 
atmosphere was impregnated with classic 
dust, and a code of rules, simple but em- 
phatic, was being enforced to the letter as 
to externals. The Doctor had not embraced 
the modern opinion that corporal punish- 
ment disgraces a boy. It was a part of his 
system, but a subordinate part. A third 
repetition of any offense on the part of the 
same boy was visited with the cane, a fourth 
with the loss of a half-holiday, a fifth with 
that loss extended to the whole class. This 
terrible event looming in the distance so en- 
listed public opinion on behalf of law that 
a besetting sin was generally resisted in its 
early stages. The subordination of the cane 
to a more grave punishment also robbed it 
of its “shameful” stigma, and avoided mak- 
ing brute force the ultimate appeal, which is 
undoubtedly demoralizing. Whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, the method pursued by 
the Doctor and Mr. Lane gave satisfaction 
on all hands, and sons of burghers who had 
been scattered broadcast all over the coun- 
try were now brought back to their native 
town, and sent to the Grammar School either 
as day scholars, day boarders, or boarders. 
They soon had seventy in school, twenty- 
two of whom lived with the head-master. 
Then it became necessary to increase the 
staff, to which Phelps was very loath. He 
wished for an intruder neither between him 
and his saturnine colleague, nor between 
himself and his little boy family of an even- 
ing and in play hours. He confided this to 
Mr. Lane, who knew it well, and what more 
was in his mind, but made no suggestion. 
“Tf you would only come now, Bedford,” 
urged the Doctor, who had often expressed 
the wish before, but not recently. And then 
again, “If you would only leave that dismal 


Neither the Doctor nor | 





| old abbey and that damp river-side chureh- 
yard, and come and pitch your tent with 
me, we could work it well enough. The 
senior monitor can take the evening study 
and you might have almost as much time 
to yourself as you have now. Only we could 
sit together of an evening in the winter, or 
take a stretch over the hills together in the 
long summer twilights. I know you keep 
late hours all alone there. I see those black 
hollows deepening round your eyes. You 
,are too much alone.” 

But Mr. Lane declined the proposal, and a 
| third master was engaged, a younger brother 
| of one of Phelps’s college friends, who want 
ed to work for a year or two before matricu- 
lating. 

| A certain portion of the thriving borough 
|of Pedlington has the appearance of a de- 
| cayed town. It is the southwestern suburb, 
{that most remote from the school, thé bar- 
racks, the town-hall, banks, and principal 
shops. It lies on the southern shore of the 
river Peddle, before it passes the cliff. A 
church of the latest Gothic period, far too 
large for modern Protestant usages, yet with 
an old-world dignity and steadfastness of 
its own, stands on the brow of the little cliff, 
overlooking the river. On the opposite side 
of the river runs the barge path. The Ped- 
dle Navigation Company have a lock there, 
so that the voices of bargees and boatmen 
sometimes break the silence, but the pecul- 
iar elegances of their diction are scarcely 
audible, for a broad weir separates the cliff 
from the lock. 

Except about service times on Sunday, 
the southern bank is bereaved and silent. 
Beyond the cliff lies a deep sunk road which 
terminates abruptly in the river, and doubt- 
less at one time was the abbey moat. Be- 
yond this stand the ruins of an old collegiate 
building, called “The Abbey,” which also 
looks down upon the river from a gentle ele- 
vation of its own. But a window in the old 
keep gives out across the sunk road on to 
the slope of the church-yard, which has crept 
so near the farthest edge of the cliff that 
many of the tombstones seem to be totter- 
ing on the brink. In this old ruin were Mr. 
Lane’s apartments. Here an aged female 
ministered to his humble wants, assisted by 
the parish sexton—a functionary still more 
venerable than herself, still more exclusive- 
ly belonging to those generations whose 
bones were mouldering hard by, and equally 
attached to their young master with the Ti- 
tanic form and the visage of Barbarossa. 
The wags of Pedlington told strange stories 
of Mr. Lane’s medieval abode and following. 
The attachment existing between him and 
these strange domestics was singular, and 
made itself apparent to those who visited 
him by their readiness to meet his wishes, 
often before they were expressed, and by the 
respectful way in which they spoke of him 
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when absent. During the midsummer va- 
cation at the end of Dr. Phelps’s first year 
at the Grammar School, the Society of An- 
tiquaries paid a visit to Pedlington. The 
ruined abbey was a centre of attraction. 
A search was set on foot for Mr. Lane, who 


was known to have mastered all the histor- | 


ical secrets of his retreat, and said to have 
opened up one or two secret passages in 
portions of the thick walls of his dwelling. 
He was nowhere to be found. The sexton 
also was absent from his post, and though 
the ancient woman 
apartments, and even ventured to intimate 
the regret he would feel on hearing that he 
had missed the opportunity of enlightening 
them, she resolutely denied any knowledge 
of a secret passage. 
she admitted that Master Graves, the sex- 
ton, had turned his talents as an ex-stone- 
mason to account about the premises now 
and again, but that it had only been to re- 
pair the masonry of the windows, and to 
keep the rain from soaking into the walls. 
My Lord Pontipool himself, to whom the 
ruin belonged, called for silence, and asked 
the gentlemen present whether any one had 
heard the note of a nightingale, apparently 
in the dead-wall on the river side of the 
larger apartment. No one but his lordship 
had heard the sound. Some one suggested 
that there must be a concealed defect in the 
wall, and that the sound came from the ter- 
race walk without, for nightingales were 
known to build in the shrubs overhanging 
the river. 
lordship must have so far partaken of ple- 
beian nature as to have erred in this matter, 
for July was now far spent, and the melo- 
ious bird never sings by night or day after 
hatching the eggs. 

They gave up the riddle and repaired to 
the church. Some zealous genealogists 
rubbed the brasses, others descended to the 
crypt, while a chosen few ascended the tower 
stairs. Among the latter was Albert Browne. 

Recounting the adventures of the day aft- 


erward in the peaceful seclusion of his fam- | 


ily, he vindicated his character for activity 
ou the score of this perilous ascent. 

“ But, my dear Albert,” pleaded his mam- 
ma, “ what antiquities did you expect to find 
at the top of the tower ?” 

“We found one, my dear mother,” he re- 
plied, “‘ who had been missing all the after- 
noon—old Graves, basking on the leads like 
a lizard, half awake and half asleep, with a 
short pipe in his toothless gums.” 

“ What could have taken the antediluvian 
old thing up there?” asked Janet, who had 
been listening with affected indifference. 

“Well, my dear,” continued Albert, glow- 
ing with pride at having secured a little in- 
terest in his narrative, “I believe he must 
have risked his life up that narrow, dark, 


and tortuous staircase in the Oriental ca- | 


showed her master’s | 


When further pressed, ' 


But most people thought his | 


|a fellow-feeling. 


pacity of punkah-baddr to his Serene High- 
ness the Nawaub of the abbey.” 

This was double Duteh to all present. 

“Come, you poor dear old pumpkin,” said 
Nelly, “ tell us all about it. We don’t know 
who Punkybadar is.” 

“No, my dear, you misunderstand me,” 
resumed the imperturbable. “ A punkah-ba- 
ddr is the bearer of a punkah, or, in this vari- 
able climate, let us say an umbrella—a large 
green gingham umbrella, with a yellow stick, 
like Magog’s club.” 

“You don’t mean to say he had the impu- 
dence to take Mr. Lane’s umbrella up there ?” 
asked Janet. 

“That useful implement,” continued Al- 
bert, “which, it appears, does duty alter- 
nately as a parapluie and a parasol, was 
planted upright in a box of clay, and under 
its ample shade sat his Serene Highness the 
Nawaub—in point of fact, our friend Mr. 
Lane.” 

“Like a sparrow on the house-top,” added 
Frank. 

“ And falking of birds, Frank,” Albert re- 
sumed, “I noticed that when we emerged 
from the little trap in the beacon turret a 
great number of daws and crows took wing 
from the battlements, and flew round and 
round with a great clamor, as if we had dis- 
turbed them; from which I gather that they 
are pretty well acquainted with our friend, 
aud receive him sitting.” 

Then the subject was allowed to drop; 
but perhaps none of the Brownes afterward, 
when they saw Mr. Lane, forgot the fanciful 
picture of the little group on the leads of 
the tower—Mr. Lane sitting with his book 
under the shadow of the umbra, the old sex- 
ton dozing at his feet, and the daws silently 
perched around them on the battlements. 

Something silent and strange about Mr. 
Lane drew his two faithful dependents to- 
ward him with a bond which they would 
have been puzzled to define. It was really 
He was not as the other 
men of his generation were. Something 
within him kept him much apart from the 
world. When he had some duty or object 





| to achieve among his fellows, he went among 


them. When he came home again, or any 
one left him alone, he would sit still, appar- 


| ently absorbed and content, little concerned 


with that which had just occurred, but fall- 
ing back upon some private interests of his 
own. He was not a fussy, busy man, as En- 
glish school-masters generally are. At school 
he dispatched his work quietly, without en- 
ergizing ; yet, judged of by results, his work 
was excellent. Certain boys of the upper 
school competed at the Oxford mikidle-class 


| examinations, when Mr. Lane’s pupils ex- 


celled in modern languages and chemistry. 
Mr. Phelps also, to the astonishment of some 
and indignation of others, had placed the 
school under government inspection, the 
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lower part of it being, as he said, little more 
than a commercial academy. Here, again, 
the inspectors’ reports of Mr. Lane’s work 
were records of the highest praise. Still in 
his own rooms he was seldom found at work, 
but would sit silently smoking by his fire- 
side, or in summer on a broad terrace that 
ran along the former front of the building, 
and commanded a view of the country be- 
yond the river. The truth was that he was 
a night toiler, not working even then sys- 
tematically, but because his mind wanted 
food and sustenance, whereas by resting in 
the leisure hours of the day he had more 
energy for his duties. 
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|he did was done dreamily and without a 
| definite purpose. Persons who occasionally 
passed round the angle of the cliff at any 
hour of the night reported having seen the 
| light in the window of that dismal room, 
| which lay in the shadow of the tombs. The 
| extent of his knowledge was a source of as- 
| tonishment to many people. When asked 
| to do so he would deliver a lecture at the 
| Mechanics’ Institute, leaving the committee 
| to choose their own subject. Sometimes he 
had forgotten to look at their notice, and 
|came without knowing what subject was 
allotted him. Then he would plead igno- 


Outside of these, all | rance, and say he was only there to afford 
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them an hour’s amusement, and would talk 
quite naturally and freely on the subject, 
managing to project himself into the posi- 
tion of the audience, and look at it with 
their eyes, and so would interest them more 
deeply than a professed lecturer would have 
done, and yet convey a great deal of infor- 
mation bearing either directly or indirectly 
on the subject. 

One day Mr. Phelps was waiting in his 
room, and seeing a bill on the table, took 


it up listlessly and read. It was a book- | 


seller’s bill, a very long one, the items being 
a number of the best and most costly books 
published during the last year on a great 
variety of subjects. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the Doctor, as Lane 
came into the room, “ you don’t mean to say 
you buy all these books ?” 

“Why not?” asked the other. 


“But do you read them?” pursued Phelps. | 


“T believe so,” was the answer. 
“What on earth do you do with them ?” 


asked Phelps, in astonishment, looking round | 
the room, where many old but no new books | 


were to be seen. 

Then Mr. Lane, with a key which hung to 
his watch-chain, opened a very narrow door, 
which, being papered like the room, was in- 
distinguishable when closed, and of which 
the key-hole was concealed by an almanac 
hanging over it. In the narrow apartment 
now disclosed stood a stiff upright desk with 
a book on it, and one end of the room from 
floor to ceiling was completely lined with 
books on plain deal shelves. Mr. Phelps had 
only time to notice that the back of most of 
these books looked almost new when his at- 
tention was drawn from them to a number of 
birds of various families perched on ramrods, 
walking - sticks, and joints of fishing - rods, 


which were stuck across a narrow window | 


and across the corners of the room. They all 
seemed to watch Mr. Lane with their heads 
on one side. 

“An enchanted aviary 


m 


exclaimed Mr. 


Phelps, looking from birds to man, then back | 


to the birds. 
“They want to sing,” said Mr. Lane. 
“Would you mind their tuning up a little ?” 
Here one little malefactor set up a shrill 
piping without leave, and Mr. Lane, taking 
up the whistle on his chain, blew a blast 
which immediately silenced him. Then the 


o] 


bully of the perch, a small goldfinch, gave | 


the rebel a severe peck, and turned its back 
upon him unceremoniously, again cocking 
its little head sidewise, and fixing its eye on 
the master. 

Mr. Lane now pointed with his finger to a 
German canary, which at once poured forth a 
liquid flood of melody, many parts of which 
were very similar to the nightingale’s song. 

Presently it died away. Silence ensued. 
And saying to them, “No, no more singing 
just now,” as if they had been children, 





Mr. Lane poured out some rape and hemp 
seed on the window-ledge, and presently 
there was a great fluttering and falling to 
| at the delicacy. “Look at that’ he said to 
Phelps, who, looking, saw the little bird 
which had been rebuked still sitting discon- 
solate in the place of its humiliation. “ Poor 
little fellow!” said the master, soothing it. 
| Then, instead of joining in the revelry, the 
| grateful creature flew on to his shoulder, 
| and there plucked up courage and looked as 
bold as ever. But now a beautiful little En- 
glish tomtit, with a yellow frill round its 
neck, fluttered out from the banquet, and 
kept flitting to and fro in front of Mr. Lane’s 
| face, and pretending to peck at his beard, 
until he gave it a finger, and caressed it with 
his other hand. 
| “TI thought you left your canaries in Ger- 
| many,” said Phelps. ; 
“So I did,” replied Mr. Lane. “But the 
| same sense of solitude which first made me 
| take to them out there came over me here, 
and I got that old bird with her mate sent 
over. The mate died, but she had hatched 
eggs to continue his race, and all the others 
are men of Kent and women of Kent.” 

Perhaps he went on to say more, evident- 
ly wishing to obscure the acknowledgment 
of loneliness which had escaped him. But 
Phelps listened to no word beyond that, and 
when Mr. Lane ceased, said, ‘You told me, 
when I last begged you to join me, that you 
never felt lonely now.” . 

“Nor do I, now,” was the reply. 

“ But,” urged Phelps, “ you assuredly have 
been growing melancholy for a year or more.” 

*T assure you, it is my habit,” pleaded Mr. 
Lane. “Your visit in Germany roused me 
out of it, and did really soothe me by awak- 
ening my deep sympathy for you. But aft- 
er I had been here a while there came a re- 
lapse. Your burden, my boy, is not like mine. 
You are afflicted. You sorrow, and are chas- 
tened by sorrow. Your heart mav be lone- 
ly, but your soul is not oppressed within you, 
as mine is. There is so much awful and 
horrible misery in the world, one must either 
be melancholy or—” 

“Or what?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Or sociable,” said Phelps, and coming up 
to his friend he looked him eagerly in the 
face with dark splendid hazel eyes lit with 
the glow of a loving heart. Then added, 
“Come to me, Bedford, I will find a nook for 
| your birds, and we will read all the new 
| books together.” 

But Mr. Lane turned half aside, sadly, not 
/caring to return that steady gaze with one 
less honest, less generous. “I know ii must 
make you mad,” he said, “to ask a wretch- 
ed fellow like me so often to come and be 
happy, and to be refused. But remember, 
my dear old boy, you are the prince, I the 
chur],” 
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“Then you will not come ?” Phelps rejoin- | which throws me back, and makes things 
ed, with ill-concealed chagrin. seem incredible which I have resolved to 
“No, I will not,” returned Mr. Lane. “TI/| believe.” 
tell you, Henry, you are a year older than I,| The little bird jumped, in its pretty, coax- 
and a century wiser, but you judge wrong in | ing way, up the fore-arm of Mr. Phelps, and 
this matter. It would not be well for you | gazed steadfastly into his eye. 
or me that we should live together.” That learned and candid gentleman did 
So far Lane spoke sincerely. Then by way | certainly feel somewhat aggrieved. So he 
of carrying conviction to his hearer’s mind | was a radical iconoclast, a disturber of faith, 
he became insincere. “Suppose,” he said, | a quencher of smoking flax! He, H. P., M.A., 
“after I had become very dependent upon | | LL.D., late H.M.I. of S., in the contidence of 
your society and intercourse, you were to | the Privy Council! 
marry again!” | But the man who, not having yet attained 
At this point in the conversation the little | to “self-knowledge,” if he be still unwitting- 
blue tomtit, which had a most insinuating | ly a Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic, yet having 
way of moving its head and eye, and peck- | “self-reverence” and “self-control,” will not 
ing with its tiny beak (looking at its mas-| give place to anger, but will allow the feel- 
ter’s eye between each peck), sprang with a | ing to pass away, and then reason with his 
flutter of its delicate wings from Mr. Lane’s | traducer. 
finger to Phelps’s wrist, as if by some subtle| ‘Let us go for a stretch on the hills,” Mr. 
instinct it knew that he suffered pain at the | Phelps said now. “The fresh air will give 
hand of its master. Lane’s fiery black eyes, | us both a tone which this valley robs us of. 
which contrasted strangely with his dark | | And I shall meet my boys coming home with 
russet eyebrows and hair, now filled with | their boy-master.” 
sudden tears. ‘‘ Forgive me, my dear boy!” | And forth they went, saying no more just 
he cried, passionately. Somehow or other | then about faith or heresy. 
he often called his senior a “boy.” “TI tri- “That was a dear little bird that made 
fle with feelings which ought to be sacred | those pacific overtures to me,” Phelps ob- 
| served, after they had walked in silence for 





to me above all men. I did not mean that. | 
Lam a brute as well as a churl. The truth | some time. 
is, my Henry, ’m—” “Yes,” his friend answered. “My guard- 
Here he paused for a long minute, and! ian angel inhabits that little form. The 
Phelps said, gravely, “ You are neither brute | bird attached itself to me in the November 
nor churl, Bedford; but what are you, that | after we came here, at a time when I was 
you hesitate to say ?” undergoing a fierce though unseen conflict. 
“T am beginning—nay, more, I have be- | It was a wild bird then, but lost its mate, 
gun—to believe things which you don’t be- | and came to live with me of its own free- 
lieve. Too close a companionship with you will. Now it flies into my room every night, 
would unsettle what. little faith I have. | and roosts on the rail at the foot of my bed, 
Even as it is I often get a chill from you just under the crucifix.” 





OBSERVATORIES IN THE UNITED STATES.—IL* 


V.—CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. New England disposed to encourage scien- 
LOOK into the earlier annals of the | tific observations! 
i observatory of Harvard repays the in- In 1805 Mr. John Lowell, of Boston, was 


quirer at the outset by revealing the interest | consulting with Delambre, in Paris, on as- 
in astronomical pursuits which was felt in | tronomical observatories, and forwarding his 
the old Bay State many years before the | information to the Hollis professor, Webber, 
founding of an observatory was practicable | who even then indulged the hope of seeing 
in this country. In 1761 the Province sloop | an observatory founded. Ten years later a 

was fitted out at the public expense to con-| committee of the university, of which the 
vey a Harvard professor, Winthrop, to New- | celebrated Bowditch was one, gave Professor 
foundland, to observe the transit of Venus | W.C. Bond detailed instructions of inquiries 
of that year; and in the troublous times of | to be made on his visit to the Royal Observ- 
1780 the old “ Board of War” fitted out the | atory of Greenwich as to buildings and in- 
Lincoln galley to convey Professor Williams | struments. On Mr. Bond’s return a model 
and a party of students to Penobscot, to ob- | dome was constructed by him, and other 
serve a solar ec eigen. At so aatly a aay: was | models were obtained from Germany prepar- 
——|atory to establishing an observatory. The 

* In this paper it is proposed to sketch the progress | necessary funds, however, could not be raised 
a heat a ae until the year 1839, although the design was 
side of their educational service. For numbers I. to | T¢Vived in 1822, and again the next year, 
IV. see Harper's Magazine for March, 1874. under the urgency of John Quincy Adams, 
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then Secretary of State, who 
offered conditionally $1000 to- 
ward the object. 

In 1839 an observatory was 
erected on the Dana estate, 
and the observations which 
had been authorized by the 
United States government to 
be made in connection with 
Lieutenant Wilkes’s explor- 
ing expedition were conduct- 
ed by Professor Bond until the 
year 1842, 

A new issue now arose. 
The sudden appearance of 
the splendid comet of 1843 was, happily, | new instrument were the nebule of An- 
the occasion of final success in the found- | dromeda and Orion. “These nebulae,” said 
ing of the present institution. Cambridge | Professor Bond, “were regarded as strong- 
was immediately appealed to for informa- | holds of the nebular theory ; that is, the idea 
tion about this strange comet.* But the | first suggested by the elder Herschel of mass- 
observers had no parallactic instruments or | es of matter in process of condensation into 
micrometers of the least value for its ob- | systems.” Orion’s nebula had not yielded 
servation. While they were endeavoring to | to either of the Herschels, armed even with 
obtain data to compute the comet’s orbit, a | their excellent -reflectors, nor had it shown 
meeting of citizens was held, under the sanec- | the slightest trace of resolvability under 
tion of the American Academy, to take meas- | Lord Rosse’s three-foot reflector. Bond an- 
ures for procuring a first-class equatorial. | nounced, on September 27, 1847, that tho 
Lawrence, Pickering, Peirce, Appleton, Eliot, | Cambridge refractor, set upon the Trapezi- 
and Bowditch were names sufficient to insure | um under a power of 200, resolved this part 
success. Hon. David Sears offered condi- | of it into bright points of light, with a num- 
tionally $5000 for a tower; and the needed | ber of separate stars too great to be counted. 
amount of $20,000 for the instrument was | With a power of 600, “Struve’s Companion” 
contributed in Boston, Salem, New Bedford, | was distinetly separated from its primary, 
and Nantucket. The equatorial was ordered | and other stars were seen as double. 
from Merz and Miihler, of Munich, and Har- | Within afew years yet more brilliant dis- 
vard determined to erect a new observatory. | coveries followed. Among them the inner 
The location selected was eighty feet above | ring of Saturn and its eighth satellite, the 
tide-water and fifty feet above the plain | coincidence of which latter discovery on the 
where the soil was found favorable for the | same day (September 19, 1848) at Cambridge 
stability of piers for the instruments. In | andin England in no wise detracted from the 
1344 the buildings were occupied, and an | honor due each discoverer. It required, in 
equatorial of forty-four inches focal length, | those times, weeks before the discovery, in- 
and two and a half inches aperture, and | deed, could be mutually made known. 

a transit instrument loaned by the United In 1850 Professor W. C. Bond, with his 
States, were temporarily mounted for obser- | sons, invented the spring governor, which 
vations until the arrival of the great refract- | gave an equable rotary motion to the revolv- 
or. This was placed in position June 24, | ing cylinder of the chronograph. This was 
1347. the first and most valuable improvement on 

Among the earlier objects on which sys- | Mitchell’s horizontally revolving disk, the 
tematic observations were made with the | original of which is still to be seen at the 
Rater : Dudley Observatory. The observer at the 

* In the wilds of South America the untutored In- teleseope could bpd by means " & break: 
dian, looking on this same comet, exclaimed to a trav- cireuit key in his hand, record his observa- 
eler, “‘ This is the Spirit of the Stars, the dreadful Ca- tion instantaneously on the paper covering 
pishi: famine and pestilence await us.” The same ce- | the cylinder among the second beats of the 
lestial visitor astounded the Mohammedans at Con- clock marked on it, so that observations can 
stantinople like the fiery spectre which four centuries . : . vane 
before struck terror into Mohammedan and Christian. afterward be easily read within the tenths 
But as the visit of this stranger of 1843 secured to | Of a second. The observatory having been 
Harvard her observatory, and Encke’s comet, the pre- | placed in. 1849 on a permanent endowment 
vious year, secured the Naval Observatory at Washing- | by the legacy of $100,000 from Mr. E. B. Phil- 
ton, we may be excused from joining any longer in the | ,.* pl ° 
latter part of the prayer ordered for us by the Pope in lips, a young graduate of Harvard, and a fand 
1456, “‘ Save us from the devil, the Turk, and the com- | for printing its results having been also pro- 


et!” = must not, ee forget that these visits vided by the will of Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
were the occasions only of the good effected ; the real S . : " 
causes were the astronomical work previously accom- Jun., the reports of the first systematic zone 


plished and the united influences working at this era | ObServations appeared in 1855 as Part Il. 
of 1842-43 for the progress of astronomy. lef Vol. I. of the Annals. This zone cat- 
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vard as assistant in the ob- 
servatory. 

This nebula has been the 
object of observations by the 
Earl of Rosse with his two 
great reflectors for the space 
of nineteen years — observa- 
tions the results of which, 
with handsome drawings, are 
to be found in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society for 1868, 
For Mr. G. P. Bond’s work on 
these, and especially for his 
observations on Donati’s com- 
et, he received a gold medal 
from the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1865,* 

Since the year 1866, in which 
the present director, Professor 
Joseph Winlock, took charge 
of the observatory, its work 
has been yet further most suc- 
cessfully extended into new 
fields of research. Besides 
what is known as routine 
work at all observatories, in 
the observations of the larger 
planets, comets, double stars, 
and nebule, close attention 
has been given to the exten- 
sion and completion of the 
zones, observations of which 





CAMBRIDGE EQUATORIAL. 


alogue comprises 5500 stars, situated be- | 
tween the equator and 0° 20’ north declina- 


embraced chiefly observations of the planet 
Saturn made during a period of ten years ; 
of the measurement of its ball and rings; of 
the disappearance of its ring; the encroach- 
ment of the ball upon it; the discovery of 
the new ring, and of Hyperion, the eighth | 
satellite. The text is illustrated by ninety- | 
four drawings of the planet, as observed at 
different dates. The second part of this Vol. 
II. is a zone catalogue of 4484 more stars in 
the same zones as those observed before 1854. 
It was not printed until the year 1867. The 
splendid Vol. III., published in 1862, is a 
quarto of 372 pages, with fifty-one plates al- 
most entirely illustrative of the great comet | 
of the Italian astronomer Donati, which ap- | 
peared in such different forms in this coun- 
try from those seen in England. These plates | 
were published by individual subscription. 
The Great Nebula of Orion was the other | 
chief object of the observatory up to the | 
death, in 1849, of Professor W.C. Bond, the 
father, and thence to the death of the son, 
Professor G. P. Bond, in 1865. The observa- 
tions of this constellation form the latest as 
yet published volume of the Annals, issued, 
in 1867, under the supervision of Professor | 
T. H. Safford, then director of Dearborn Ob- | 
servatory, but formerly in charge at Har- 


form part of the general work 
of determining star places in 
the northern hemisphere, a work undertaken 


| by the Astronomical Society of Germany, aid- 


ed by many leading observatories. Spectro- 
scopic observations of the sun and of stars 
and nebule, and the most careful photo- 
graphs of the sun, have been frequent. Five 
hundred drawings of the sun were made be- 


| tween January, 1872, and November, 1873, and 


five hundred careful drawings of solar promi- 
nences in the year 1873. To this work is to 


| be added a great deal of labor given to the 


determination of longitude differences, and 
the observations, by Professor Winlock, of 
the solar eclipse of 1869, at Shelbyville, Ken- 


| tucky, and that of 1870, at Jerez, in Spain. 


The general reader, as well as the astrono- 
mer, can not fail to be interested in the beau- 
tiful pictorial representations of these and 





* Mr. Bond was the first American, we believe, to be 
thus honored with the gold medal of a foreign scien- 
tific society. 

Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, and more recently 
Professor Simon Newcomb, of the United States Na- 
val Observatory, have been the recipients of like hon- 


| ors; the former from the Imperial Academy of Paris, 
| the latter, within this year, from the Royal Astronom- 


ical Society of London. It will interest our readers 
to learn the character of the latest medal. It is equal 
in weight probably to a double eagle. On one face is 
the head of Newton, the date of the institution of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and the Latin words 
Nubem pellente Mathesi, On the obverse is Herschel’s 
telescope, the Latin Quicquid nitet notandwm, and the 
name Simon Newcomb, 1874. 
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of other astronomical phenomena which have 
been issued by subscription recently from 
Harvard. “Among them are photographs 
of the groups of sun spots, and of facule in 
visible connection with solar prominences ; 
drawings of a remarkable solar spot, visible 
from March 28 to April 4, 1872; of Jupiter 
and Saturn; of the lunar craters Torricelli, 
Agrippa, and others; and of the solar eclipses 
of 1869 and 1870. All the drawings have 
been carefully lithographed, the details, es- 
pecially the lights and shadows of the lunar 
craters, exhibiting a very natural appear- 
ance.” The Council of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society of London, in the monthly no- 
tices for February, 1874, invite special atten- 
tion to these in the language just quoted. 
The drawings are by Mr. L. Trouvelet. 

The great equatorial, made in 1847 by Merz 
and Miihler, of Munich, has an object-glass of 
fifteen inches diameter, and a focal length of 
twenty-two feet six inches. The power of | 
its eye-pieces ranges from 100 to 2000; the | 
hour-circle is eighteen inches in diameter. 
The movable portion of the well-balanced | 
instrument is estimated at 
three tons. Its original cost 
was about $20,000. The side- 
real motion given to this tele- 
scope is now secured by clock- ~ 
work from Alvan Clark, which 
is spoken of by the observers 
as the only known “ driving 
clock working with perfect 
steadiness.” The telescope 
rests on a central granite pier, 
in constructing which five hun- 
dred tons of granite were used. 2 
It is forty feet high, and rests 
on a wide foundation of grout- 
ing twenty-six feet below the 
ground surface. Upon the top 
of the pier is laid a circular 
cap-stone ten feet in diame- 
ter, on which is the granite 
block, ten feet high, bearing 
the metallic bed-plate. This 
instruwent is in the central 
“Sears Tower.” 

The meridian circle was 
mounted in the west transit- 
room in 18/0. It has modifi- 
cations, introduced by Pro- 
fessor Winlock, not usually 
found in transit instruments, 
chiefly, that the graduated 
circles are directly above the 
piers, the bearings of the 
pivots being carried by iron 
standards; the axis friction 
rollers rest on rods rising from 
the base of the piers and 
counterpoised below the floor. 
The pivot circles and read- 
ing microscopes are protected 
by glass casing; the object- 
Vou. XLIX.—No. 292.—35 








glasses of the transit and of each of its col- 
limators, made by Clark, are each eight 
inches. 

In the west dome is another Clark equa- 
torial, made in 1870, with an object-glass of 
five and a half inches. In the east wing is 
the transit circle made in Professor Bond’s 
directorship by Simms, of London. Its fo- 
cal length is sixty-five inches, its object- 
glass four and one-eighth inches; its circles 
are four feet in diameter, read by eight mi- 
croscopes to single seconds. 

Cambridge possesses a number of more 
modern instruments, constructed to meet 
the wants of astronomical investigations at 
this day. The broken or “ Russian transit,” 
made by the mechanician of the Pulkova 
Observatory, under Struve’s directorship, is 
the first of its kind introduced into this coun- 
try. It has been in use during several cam- 
paigns for determining differences of longi- 
tude. By adding a simple attachment Pro- 
fessor Winlock has made it available as a 
zenith telescope. 

The spectroscopes, photometers, and pho- 
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GROUND-PLAN OF CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. 


A, West Equatorial. B, Library. C,Computing-Room. D, West 
Transit. E, New Piers for new Transit Circle. F, Collimator 
Piers. G, East Equatorial. H, Grand Entrance and Stairs to East 
Equatorial. I, Prime Vertical Room and North Clock. K, East 
Transit. L, South Clock. M, East Clock. N, Chronograph. O, 
Anemometer Register. P, Director's House. Q, Front-Door. R, 
Magnetic Observatory. 8, Rain-Gauge. T, Anemometer. 
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The photometer, or 
light measurer, made by 
Zéllner, has been used for 
three years by Assistant 
Professor C. S. Peirce. 
The design is the accu- 
rate measurement of the 
magnitudes of all stars 
in Argelander’s Uranome- 
tria between 40° and 50° 
north declination, de- 

















termining these magni- 
tudes on a scale of uni- 
form ratios of light, so 
that the probable error 
of one observation shall 
not exceed the tenth of a 
single magnitude. The 
great object of this is, 
that throughout Europe 
and the northern part of 





the United States there 























will be constantly enough 
of accurately determined 
stars near the zenith to 
serve as comparisons for 
any star visible to the 
naked eye whose magni- 
tude is to be estimated. 
The secondary object is 
the’ prosecution of in- 
quiries with regard to 





_ the distribution of the 
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tographic apparatus are peculiar in form and 
power. The spectroscope used with the west 
equatorial in solar observations powerfully 
disperses the rays of light, which are carried 
twice through a train of prisms. In photo- 
graphing the sun a lens of long focus is used, 
the light being thrown upon it by movable 
plane mirrors. This plan of Professor Win- 
lock’s has been adopted by the astronomers 
who have gone out under our government to 
observe the transit of Venus December next. 





stars in space, their mag- 
nitudes and variability. 

The true time is daily 
given from this observatory to the State- 
house and other places in Boston, and by 
means of the telegraph lines to the whole of 
the New England States. It is received di- 
rectly at noon each day without the inter- 
vention of any operator; the various lines 
being merely switched into the time line, 
the same click is heard at the same moment 
over the Eastern States. 

Much more, however, than this is done for 
securing accuracy of time at any hour of the 
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day. If any one wishes 

to learn not only what 
the true time is, but 
whether his own watch 
is a good time-keeper, he 
may readily do so by a 
visit to the State-house 
in Boston. The arrange- 
ment for this, introduced 
by Professor Winlcck, is 
as follows: The observa- 
tory clock is put in cir- 
cuit at one end of a tel- 
egraph line, connected 
with which, at the State- 
house and other points, 
is an ordinary telegraph 
sounder. When the clock 
breaks the circuit by ev- 
ery second swing of the 
pendulum, a click of the 
armature of the sounder 
is heard at each of these 
points. The clock being 
so arranged that at every 
tifty-eighth second the 
break ceases, and at ev- 
ery even five minutes 
twelve breaks cease (no 
clicks being then heard), 
any person can, by listen- 
ing to the sounder, compare his own watch 
with the standard clock. He can tell 
whether his watch is fast or slow by watch- 
ing when the sounder ceases, the first click 
after the short pause being always the be- 
ginning of the minute, and the first click 
after the long pause the beginning of an 
even five minutes, as shown by the face of 
the clock in the distant observatory. 

This standard motor clock is of course 
regulated with extreme care. It is cus- 
tomary, for the government of its rate of 
motion, to use shot of different sizes, which, 
according to the size, produce a change in 
the rate of the pendulum varying between 
0.05 and 0.10 of a second per day. These 
are used as the astronomical correction for 
clock error may require. The time given by 
the standard clock thus regulated is that of 
the meridian near the State-house, sixteen 
seconds east of the observatory. Professor 
Winlock considers that the use of the tele- 
graph sounder gives a more satisfactory ac- 
curacy of time than can be given by other 
clocks which are put within the circuit and 
controlled, as is usual, by the standard clock; 
for in their case a variation in the strength 
of the electric current introduces an error in 
the beats of the pendulum, but the telegraph 
sounders must give the time with entire ac- 
curacy. 

With so much before one at Cambridge 
of which interesting note could be made, 
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dowment, its earliest discoveries under its 
first laborers, and the steady and recently 
very rapid advances not only in the high- 
est objects of an observatory — exactness 
throughout extended series of observations 
—but in the exercise of professional skill in 
the invention and manufacture of the best 
appliances of the day for carrying on these 
investigations. 

| 





VI.—OBSERVATORY OF DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. 


Like most other institutions of a purely 
scientific character, Dartmouth Observatory 
owes its existence and progress chiefly to 
private munificence. Dr. George C. Shat- 
tuck, of Boston, in 1852 furnished the means 
for the erection of the buildings and the pur- 
chase of the instruments first used. The site 

|of the building is on an elevation of about 
seventy feet above the college, from which 
it is fifty rods separated. It commands a 
fine view of the Connecticut Valley. The 
foundations of the building are of solid rock 
—sienitic gneiss. It was erected in 1853. 
It has double brick walls of fifteen inches, 
inclosing a continuous air-chamber of six 
inches. Care has also been taken to make it 
| fire-proof. The cut shows the central two- 
story rotunda, twenty feet in diameter, and 
two of the three one-story wings, the eastern 
measuring thirty-five feet by sixteen, the 
| north and the south wings each twenty feet 





one can do no more than attempt, in this | by sixteen. To defend the instruments and 


article, to trace its early and muniticent en- | their field of vision from the heating effects 
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Telegraph Compa- 
ny; a printing ba- 
rometer, of the kind 
invented by Profess- 
or G. W. Hough, late 
director of the Dud- 
ley Observatory; a 
good chronograph, 
by Alvan Clark; and 
an excellent mean- 
time clock, by Miih- 
ler, which runs a 
month with one 
winding. 

In the central 
main building the 
pier of the equatori- 
al rises through the 
centre in a square 
of four feet. It is 
disconnected from 


DARTMOUTH OOLLEGE OBSERVATORY. the flooring and 


of the sun (producing inequalities of tem- 
perature, currents of heated air, and conse- 
quent want of clear definition), the outside 
of the observatory has been recently painted 
white, while the inside of the dome is paint- 
ed black, to facilitate the observation of faint 
portions of the solar spectrum. The pres- 
ent director, Professor C. A. Young, for sev- 
eral years past has made spectroscopic ob- 
servations a specialty, attaining eminent 
success in his researches in solar and stellar 
physics.* 

The transit-room, eighteen feet by four- 
teen, in the east wing, contains the meridi- 
an circle, made by Simms, of London. It is 
thirty inches in diameter, divided on silver 
to spaces of five minutes, with three reading 
microscopes. The telescope has a clear ap- 
erture of four inches, and a focal length of 
five feet. It has four positive eye-pieces, 
and one for collimating by means of a mer- 
curial trough. The granite piers are of the 
T form, gradually diminishing upward to 
within ten inches of the top. They are 
thirty inches apart, rising five feet above 
the floor, and resting on granite based on 
the solid rock. The transit-room has a good 
sidereal clock, with compensation pendulum. 
It has also an iron-framed zenith sector, by 
Troughton, loaned to the observatory by the 
United States Coast Survey. 

In the south wing is a complete telegraph- 
ie system of wires connecting the observa- 
tory with the lines of the Western Union 








* The value of these in this day of the advance in 
spectroscopy prompts the following reference to the 
chief articles elaborating these researches: Silliman’s | 
Journal, November, 1869, and November, 1870; May, 
July, and November, 1871; February, March, and No- | 
vember, 1872; May, 18738. Journal Franklin Institute, | 
August, October, December, 1869; July, October, No- 
vember, 1870; February, November, 1871; October, 
1872. Nature, March, 1870; February, August, Octo- 


ber, 1871; June, November, December, 1872, | 





ceiling. Its cap is 
a cylindrical block of granite six feet in di- 
ameter. 

The equatorial made by Merz and Sons, 
of Munich, and originally used by Dart- 
mouth, was replaced in 1871 by one of nine 
inches and four-tenths aperture and of 
twelve feet focal length, in place of the six 
inches aperture and eight feet focus instru- 
ment of Merz. The new instrument, by our 
countryman, Alvan Clark, who has distanced 
all his foreign rivals, is considered by Pro- 
fessor Young to be unsurpassed in excellence 
and power by any instrument of equal size, 
and unequaled by any in regard to handi- 
ness and ease of manipulation. It is pro- 
vided with a fine spectroscope, designed by 
him. For a full description of this instru- 
ment the reader is referred to Lockyer’s 
Solar Physics, page 167. 

The dome of the equatorial is a hemi- 
sphere of eighteen feet in diameter. Its en- 
tire weight is about twenty-eight hundred 
pounds, but the average force necessary to 
preserve a uniform velocity in rotation is 
about six pounds only. The dome revolves 
on six cannon-balls of six inches diameter, 
running in a circular channel three-eighths 





SPECTROSOOPE USED BY PROFESSOR YOUNG, DARTMOUTH. 
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of an inch deep, grooved in a 
cast-iron rail three inches wide. 
The foundation of the dome is 
of circular segments of planks, 
bolted to the walls below, and 
covered by the cast-iron rail just 
alluded to. 

The Dartmouth Observatory 
has been for years busied with 
independent astronomical re- . 
search, notwithstanding the ~ 
pressure on its director for the 
routine duties of class instruc- 
tion. Professor Young took part 
in the observations of the mem- 
orable solar eclipse of August 9, 
1869, using for this the observa- 
tory comet-seeker and spectro- 
scope. In the observation of 
the eclipse of December 22, 1870, 
he used, at Jerez, Spain, the six- 
inch telescope and the new spec- 
troscope. In 1872, under the 
auspices of the Coast Survey, 
he planted his new equatorial 
at Sherman Station, the summit 
of the Pacific Railroad, testing 


with great success the advantages which | 
that elevation seemed to offer for observa- | 


tion in a rarity and clearness of atmospheré 
to be found at the height of 8300 feet. 

It is pleasant to entertain the hope that 
this venerable institution of Dartmouth, 
which has graduated so many sons attaining 
eminence in the several learned professions, 
may separate the chair of astronomy from 
that of physics, and, by securing the endow- 
nent of the former, open the way for further 
success in astronomical research. Will any 
graduate or friend of Dartmouth take exam- 
ple from Phillips of Harvard ? 


VII.—DUDLEY OBSERVATORY. 


In 1851, Professor O. M. Mitchel having 
accepted an offer to become the director of 
an observatory at Albany, the sum of $25,000 
was readily subscribed in the city, and a 
valuable site within its limits was donated 
by Stephen Van Rensselaer. An observato- 
ry had been first proposed by Dr. J. H. Arms- 
by as one of the departments of a university 
for Albany. 

The building, erected on a spacious and 
beautiful eminence, is in the form of a cross, 
eighty-four feet square, with east and west 
wings, each twenty-three feet square, for me- 
ridian instruments, and a north wing forty 
feet square, for a library, computing-rooms, 
and magnetic apparatus. There is a sepa- 
rate spacious residence for the director and 
his assistants. 

In the second story the equatorial-room is 
a circle of twenty-four feet diameter, with 
revolving tower. Its pier rests on a bed of 
concrete and rubble of sixteen inches, its 
base being fifteen feet square, diminished to 
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GROUND-PLAN OF DARTMOUTH OBSERVATORY. 


ten feet square from the level of the cellar ; 
well built and well bedded. The founda- 
tions for the instruments are each six feet 
by eight, and each room is furnished with 
clock piers. The walls of the observatory 
are of brick, but the basement, portico, and 
cornices are of dressed freestone. The struc- 
ture is an imposing one. 

On entering the vestibule the visitor re- 
ceives very pleasing impressions from its ap- 
propriate adornments. Facing the door is a 
fine marble bust, executed by Palmer, of Al- 
bany, with the inscription : 

Cuarves E, Duptey, 
By BLANDINA, HIS WIFE. 
Dedicated to Astronomy. 
On the right is a handsome portrait of Pro- 
fessor Mitchel, with the inscription: 
O. M. Mrronet, Director of Dudley Observatory, 
Major-General U.S.A. 

Died at Beaufort, South Carolina, October 30, 1862. 
“Love God, your country, and one another.” 
On the left of the vestibule is the portrait of 
the young astronomer, August Sonntag, who 
went out with Kane’s and Hayes’s expedi- 
tions. Under this are the sad words, “ Per- 
ished in the ice at Port Foulke, latitude 
78° 17 14” north, December 28, 1860.” On 
the faded United States flag draped above 
the young man’s head you read the words, 
“From his class in Albany Female Acade- 
my, June, 1860;” and you will hear a sad 
story of one who is believed to have been 
sacrificed by the selfishness of a companion.” 





* His death has been by some attributed to the 
treachery of the Esquimau Hans; Dr. Hayes ex- 
presses doubts as to Hans’s fidelity, but says it would 
be unjust to accuse him of deserting Sonntag. Hans 
accompanied the late Polaris expedition, under Cap- 
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DUDLEY OBSERVATORY. 


Two marble tablets facing as you enter 
the library present the names of the chief 
donors, among whom are Dudley, Olcott, 
Rathbone, De Witt, Van Rensselaer, Arms- 
by, and twenty-six others, of Albany; of 
Gerrit Smith; of Thayer and Gould, of Bos- 
ton; and of Low, Law, Brown, Chauncey, 
Minturn, and forty-eight others, of New York 
city. 

In the library you face a large painting 
representing the dedication of the observa- 
tory, August 28, 1856. The portraits of the 
chief donors, and of the State and city au- 
thorities who were present on that. day, are 
said to be life-like; chief among them all 
stands the gifted Everett, delivering one of 
his finest orations. 

In the east wing the meridian circle has 
an object-glass of eight inches, with a focus 
of ten feet. Its circles are thirty-six inches 
in diameter, divided to two seconds, read 
by eight microscopes to seconds of are. 
This instrument is wholly of brass, and is a 
superior piece of workmanship from Pistor 
and Martins. Its piers are six feet by two, 
nine feet in height, each weighing seven and 
a half tons—among the largest to be found 
in observatories. By the device of Dr. 
Gould, they were covered with heavy cloth, 
and the cloth sheathed with wood, to pro- 
tect the stone from sudden changes of tem- 
perature. The circle was the gift of T. H. 
Olcott, Esq. 

The transit instrument has an object-glass 
of six inches and three-eighths; its focal 
length is eight feet. Its piers are seven and 
a half feet high, weighing each four and a 
half tons. Attached to this instrument is 
the star charting instrument, printing the 
declination and magnitude of the stars ob- 
served. The same telegraphic key which 
registers these, records accurately the right 





tain Hall, and has an exceilent name from its surviv- 
ors. In the month of May, 1873, a party under Dr. 
Bessels and young Bryan, the astronomer of the expe- 
dition, visited Port Foulke, and discovered that the 
Esquimaux had desecrated Sonntag’s grave for the 
wood of his coffin. They collected and replaced his 
remains, and renewed his simple epitaph. 





asceusion also on the chron- 
ograph. In this way three 
results are obtained at once 
with the exactness of a star 
chart. 

The equatorial object- 
glass has thirteen inches 
aperture. Its focal distance 
is fifteen feet. Its mount- 
ing is ofcast iron. Itissup- 
plied with six eye-pieces, 
the usual micrometers, and 
adriving clock. The com- 
et-seeker is one of Clark’s. 
Its focus is three and a 
half feet, and aperture four 
inches. 

The mechanism of one of the astronomical 
clocks, made by Fasoldt, of Albany, has se- 
cured a more constant rate than is usual. 

The printing chronograph was the inven- 
tion of Professor G. W. Hough, until very 
recently the director of the observatory. It 
printed the observations on a slip of paper 
in minutes, seconds, and hundredths of sec- 
onds, saving the labor and time usually 
consumed in measuring up the work of a 
recording chronograph. In the library is 
the Schentz calculating machine, presented 
by Mr. Rathbone, of Albany. It is the first 
of its kind constructed, and is very useful in 
certain astronomical calculations. It has 
been used almost exclusively in producing 
a new set of refraction tables. From the 
mean-time clock, with its automatic appa- 
ratus by Hough, the time has been daily 
telegraphed over the lines as far west as 
Buffalo, and south to New York. 

The Dudley Observatory was supplied with 
meteorological apparatus invented by Hough, 
and constructed under his supervision. 

In 1872 Dr. Armsby, who has so steadily 
befriended the observatory, urged the pro- 
priety of observations in terrestrial magnet- 
ism, spectrum analysis, and celestial photog- 
raphy. Liberal subscriptions were again 
made in Albany, Mr. Olcott subscribing, 
among others, $5000. Buildings for this 
work have been commenced. For obser- 
vations in terrestrial magnetism an under- 
ground room is building, to secure uniformi- 
ty of temperature. No metals whatever are 
to be used in this building. 

For investigations in celestial photogra- 
phy, Mr. Clarence Sterling, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, an amateur astronomer, who 
has been for several years spending his time 
and means at this observatory, has been 
constructing in a well-furnished laboratory 
a reflecting telescope of Cassegorian form, 
with silvered glass mirror of twenty inches 
diameter, and of heavy mounting. 

The donations made to Dudley Observ- 
atory from the date of its establishment 
have been certainly liberal, exceeding in all 
$200,000, Mrs. Dudley’s gifts alone amount- 
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ing to $105,000. And the observatory has not | 
failed to do good service in its sphere. Re- 
cently, in expectancy of extending its useful- 
ness, it has united itself with several profes- 
sional schools in Albany, as designing to of- 
fer a post-graduate course in connection with 
Union College, Schenectady, under the name 
of the Union University of New York. It is 
to be hoped that, howe ver promising such an 
arrangement may prove for educational and 
astronomical purposes, the original charac- 
ter and aims of the institution for independ- 
ent discovery and research will be maintain- 
ed. The Dudley Observatory was eonse- 
crated to these by the donations of its chief 
founder; the buildings were planned under 
the direction and supervision of Professor 
Mitchel; it was inaugurated by the master- 
ly astronomical oration of Everett; and on 
that day three of the first astronomers in the 
land, Bache, Peirce, and Gould, extended 
their co-operation, and pledged their repu- 
tation that “scientific success should fill up 
the measure of the hopes and anticipations 
of its founders.” Its future can not be per- 
mitted to disappoint these; it will be lib- 
erally sustained and efficiently directed. 
Plans for this are, we believe, now maturing. 


VIII.—LITCHFIELD OBSERVATORY. 


The erection of an observatory in connec- 
tion with Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York, grew out of the successful efforts of 
Professor Charles Avery, who secured in 
1852-53 the sum of $15,000 for a first-class 
telescope of American manufacture. The 
observatory was erected in 1854. It con- 
sists of a central main building twenty-seven 
feet square, two stories high, with a tower 
twenty feet in diameter, revolving on eight 
cast-iron balls on an iron track, and of two 
wings each eighteen feet square, one of which 
contains the transit instrument; the other is 
the director’s office. Two handsome towers 
are now proposed for new instruments. 


by the verniers reads to two seconds of time. 
The instrument is mounted on a granite 
shaft nine feet in height, resting on a pier 
of solid masonry. ‘The clock-work, with 
Bond’s escapement and governor, causes the 
telescope to follow the daily motion of the 
stars by acting on long arms attached to the 
equatorial axis. 

The portavle transit in the west room is 
of two and a half inches aperture, and 
has a cast-iron folding stand, invented by 
Wiirdeman, of Washington. It was the gift 
of Hon. A. S. Miller, of Rockford, Llinois. 
The transit-room has one of Bond’s astro- 
nomical clocks, regulated for mean time, and 
provided with a break circuit, a Bond chron- 
ograph, a sidereal chronometer, with Hart- 
nup’s improved compensation balance, and a 
Morse telegraph apparatus, 

The director of the observatory, Dr. C. H. 
F. Peters, during his late visit to Europe, 
procured a fine comet-seeker of five inches 
aperture, the work of the distinguished op- 
tician Mr. Hugo Schroder, of Hamburg. It 
is mounted on a tripod stand, with setting 
circles for altitude and azimuth ; has powers 
ranging from 25 to 275, and a ring microme- 
ter. The instrument was exhibited at the 
last meeting of the German Astronomical 
Society, and its defining power declared by 
competent judges to be of a beauty seldom 
reached in telescopes of so difficult construc- 
tion as comet-seekers. 

Among the astronomical labors of the ob- 
servatory have been the following important 
and successful operations: In 1859, by the 
exchange of star signals with Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, the longitude of Litch- 
field Observatory was accurately determined 
to be 17 minutes 6.46 seconds west of Cam- 
bridge. In its turn this observatory al- 
ready has become the basis of several lon- 
gitudes in the State, determined under the 
auspices of the Regents of the University, at 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Elmira, Ogdensburg; and 





In the tower the great equatorial, made 
by Spencer and Eaton, has an object-glass 
of 13.5 inches in diame- 
ter, and focal length of 
nearly sixteen feet; it is 
provided with a full set 
of positive and negative 
eye-pieces, by Spencer, 
Tolles, and the Stein- 
heils, and with a ring 
and a filar micrometer. 
For solar observations it 
has a prismatic polar- 
izing eye-piece of orig- 
inal construction, by R. 
B. Tolles. The declina- 
tion circle of twenty-four 
inches reads by means 
of four verniers to four 
seconds of arc; the hour- 
circle of fourteen inches 


the longitude of the Detroit Observatory at 
_Ann Arbor, Michigan, which latter formed 





OBSERVATORY AT HAMILTON OOLLEGE,. 
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the fundamental 
point for the lon- 
gitudesofthe Lake 
Survey by the 
United States, 
now under charge 
of General C. B. 
Comstock, Unit- 
ed States Engi- 


neers. The longi- " 
tude of the west- en 
ern boundary of PARIEES 





the State of New 
York also has been 
determined. 

The observatory 
took its share in 
the observation of 
the solar eclipse 
of August 7, 1869, 
by using, at Des Moines, Iowa, a fine porta- 
ble telescope, made by Steinheil, of Munich, 
which instrument was the liberal gift of 
Mr. Edwin C. Litchfield, who also defrayed 
the cost of the expedition organized for 
the observation. This telescope has a fo- 
eal length of five feet, is mounted parallac- 
tically on a solid iron tripod, with setting 
circles for right ascension and declination. 
It has two terrestrial and six astronomical 
eye-pieces, a ring and a scale micrometer, a 
sliding wedge for moderating the light, and 
a direct-vision spectroscope. The aperture 
of its objective is four (French) inches. 

To the rapidly increasing number of plan- 
etoids discovered within the last ten years 
Dr. Peters has had the honor of adding the 
following twenty: in 1861, Feronia; in 1862, 
Eurydice and Frigga; in 1865, Io; in 1866, 
Thisbe ; in 1867, Undine; in 1868, Ianthe and 
Miriam; in 1869, Felicitas; in 1870, Ate and 
Iphigenia; in 1871, Cassandra and Sirona; in 
1872, Gerda, Brunhilda, and Alceste; in 1873, 
Antigone, Electra, and Vala; in 1874, Hertha. 

It is pleasant to learn that the Hon. Ed- 
win C. Litchfield, of Brooklyn, an alumnus 
of Hamilton College, in 1866 placed this ob- 
servatory, by the gift of a liberal endow- 
ment fund, on a permanent footing, whence, 
by resolution of the trustees, it received its 
present name. Further improvements are 
now designed. Two towers are soon to be 
put upon it, and the building otherwise im- 
proved. The munificence of an intelligent 
benefactor secures the appliances for a brill- 
iant future for Clinton. 


IX.—OBSERVATORY OF MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

The erection of an astronomical observa- 
tory at Ann Arbor in connection with the 
University of Michigan is to be credited to 
the enterprise of Dr. Tappan, its chancellor 
in 1852, and to the liberality chiefly of citi- 
zens of Detroit. The original building was 
completed in 1854. It was thirty-four feet 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


! 





square, with two wings, each twenty feet by 
thirty-two, the east wing being designed for 
a meridian circle, the western for computers’ 
rooms. In the main building a pier of solid 
masonry, with foundation fifteen feet below 
the ground surface, and disconnected from 
the building, rises thirty-five feet through 
the centre for the support of the equatorial. 
Its hemispherical dome is twenty-three feet 
in diameter, and is supported and moved on 
five cannon-balls. The telescope was con- 
structed in 1857 by the late Henry Fitz, of 
New York. It is the second equatorial made 
by Mr. Fitz for Ann Arbor, the first instru- 
ment having an objective of somewhat small- 
er diameter, and being of less stability. The 
instrument which of late years has done such 
effective work in the hands of Professor Wat- 
son has a clear aperture of twelve inches 
and five-eighths, and a focal length of seven- 
teen feet. It is provided with an achromatic 
finder, the usual complement of eye-pieces, 
positive and negative, a filar micrometer, 
and driving clock. It has circles larger and 
more carefully graduated; its polar axis is 
of bell-metal in place of iron, and it is mount- 
ed on a stone pier instead of the mahogany 
stand of the first equatorial. The director 
of the observatory, having under a variety 
of circumstances applied tests of its optic- 
al performance, considers it the chef-dceuvre 
of Mr. Fitz’s excellent workmanship. The 
whole cost has been about $9500. 

The east wing contains a meridian circle, 
by Pistor and Martins, of Berlin. Its tele- 
scope has six and a half inches clear aper- 
ture, and nine feet focal length. Its divided 
circles are thirty-nine inches diameter, di- 
vided on inlaid bands of silver to two min- 
utes of arc. They are read by eight micro- 
scopes. The instrument is provided with 
collimators, reversing stand, parasol, and 
other appliances. The gift of Mr. H.N. 
Walker, of Detroit, it is considered one of 
the largest and best of its kind. The side- 
real clock is by Tiede, of Berlin, having a 
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for record of observa- 
tions on the chrono- 
graph. 

The west wing con- 
tains @ chronograph, 
with Bond’s isodynamic 
escapement, for record- 
ing by the electro-mag- 
netic method. It has 
also a four-inch comet- 
seeker, by Fitz, and a 
Negus sidereal chronom- 
eter. 

The observatory is in 
direct connection with 
the lines of the Western 
Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and with those of 
the Michigan Central 


Railroad; time signals are transmitted reg- | 


ularly to those companies, and to Detroit, 
Toledo, Chicago, and other cities. 

In 1867 a residence for the director of the 
observatory was erected as an addition to 
the west wing, making of the whole a very 
handsome structure, finely located on an em- 
inence one hundred and fifty feet above the 
Huron River, and about half a mile from 
the University Square. The horizon is un- 
obstructed in all directions. 

The new building is twenty-eight feet by 
thirty-six, with a height of three stories, and 
the whole structure has a front of one hun- 


dred and two feet east and west, with an | 


average depth of thirty-four feet. The whole 
cost of erection of the observatory and resi- 
dence has been about $20,000 ; of the instru- 
ments, $17,000. 

The university contributed about one- 
third of the whole cost ; $2500 were donated 
by the city of Ann Arbor; and among the 
liberal contributors, besides Mr. Walker, we 
find the names of Hon. Lewis Cass, Hon. Z. 
Chandler, Hon. J. F. Joy, J. W. Brooks; and 


those of Messrs. Rice, Sheley, Owen, Bald- | 


win, Bull, Litchfield, Waterman, Wight, 
Smith, and Dwight, and of Mrs. C. H. Jones, 
citizens of Detroit. 

The observatory has had the best services 
of two eminent professors for its directors. 
Dr. F. Briinnow, from Berlin, now director 
of Dunsink Observatory, near Dublin, came 
over to America to enter on duty at Ann 
Arbor in 1854. He superintended the mount- 
ing of the instruments, and was professor 
and director from 1854 to 1859, and again 
from 1860 to 1863, when he returned to Eu- 
rope. During his connection with the ob- 
servatory, besides furnishing many valued 
contributions to the home and foreign astro- 
nomical journals, he published an enlarged 
edition of his Spherical Astronomy (Lehrbuch 
der Sphiirischen Astronomie), also tables of 
Flora and Victoria. In 1859 he was associate 
director of Dudley Observatory, Albany. 


OBSERVATORY OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


In 1857 James C. Watson, a student who 
had been assisting Dr. Briinnow, was ap- 
pointed assistant observer; in 1863 he was 
made Professor of Astronomy and director. 
Since that year, besides the usual routine 
observation work, and that adapted for daily 
instructing the students of the university 
and resident graduates, Professor Watson 
| has been eminently successful in his discov- 
|eries, resulting from the observations of 
| small stars near the ecliptic. 

The object of these observations has been 
the construction of star catalogues and 
charts, but in the progress of his work he 
has discovered of the group between the 
| orbits of Mars and Jupiter the following 
| named asteroids: in 1857, Aglaia; in 1863, 
Eurynome; in 1865, Io; in 1867, Minerva and 
Aurora; in 1868, Hecate, Helena, Hera, Cly- 
| mene, Artemis, and Dione; in 1871, Thyra; 
| in 1872, Althea, Hermione, and Nemesis ; in 

1873, Athra, Cyrene, and a third of twelfth 
magnitude not yet named. He also discov- 
ered two telescopic comets, deserving, as do 
| all such observers, none the less credit for 
| these (or for one or two of his asteroids) be- 
cause other observers were afterward found 
to have seen them also. 

These labors of the professor, besides his 
| observations of the great solar eclipse of 1869 
| in Iowa, and that of 1870 at Carlentini, Sic- 
lily, and his preparation for his students” 
of the Theoretical Astronomy (now adopted 
as the text-book in several European uni- 
versities), have given him high rank among 
American astronomers. For the observa- 
tions of the transit of Venus, December 8, 
1874, he has accepted the position of chief 





* An examination of the latest rolls of the flourish- 
| ing University of Michigan shows us the large num- 
ber of eighty-eight young women as students in all the 
classes. The increase is remarkable; the strong com- 
| mendations of President Angell of the system of their 
| admission not less striking. Will a Somerville in the 
physical sciences, or a Caroline Herschel, adorn the in- 
stitution and the professor's instructions ? 
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of the party whose station will be Pekin, | taining a prismatic reflector. Another diag- 
China. onal reflector—the first surface of an acute 


prism of glass—is used in observing the sun, 

X.—OBSERVATORY OF THE SHEFFIELD | the greater part of whose light and heat is 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, YALE COLLEGE. transmitted, while the image formed by the 
The observatory occupies two towers, each | reflected rays is viewed without inconven- 
sixteen feet square, recently added to Shef- | ience with the full aperture of the telescope. 
field Hall. In one of these is mounted an | The equatorial mounting is the German, or 
equatorial telescope, in the other a merid- | Fraunhofer’s, the declination axis carrying a 
ian circle with a sidereal clock, both tele-| circle of twelve inches diameter, graduated 
scope and circle being the recent gifts of Mr. | on silver so as to read by two verniers to ten 
Sheffield. seconds, and the polar axis carrying an hour- 

The equatorial telescope, made by Messrs. | circle of nine inches diameter, graduated to 
Alvan Clark and Sons, of Cambridgeport, was | minutes of time, and reading by two verniers 
mounted in 1866 in the revolving turret at | to five seconds. 
the top of the front tower, eighty feet above| Beneath the polar axis, in the curve of the 
the ground, where it commands a good hori- | U-shaped iron piece by which that axis is 
zon. It is supported by a freestone pier six | supported, is placed the driving clock. Its 
feet in height, which stands on a massive | going is regulated by a half-second pendu- 
floor of masonry arched in from the side |lum, and the intermittent motion of the 
walls just above the tower clock. The floor | scape-wheel is changed into a smooth and 
of the room, which is of wood, immediately | equable motion for the telescope by the sim- 
above the stone floor, does not touch the pier. | ple and ingenious device known as “ Bond’s 

The object-glass of the telescope has a | spring governor.” 
clear aperture of nine inches, and a focal} The performance of the telescope accords 
length of nine feet ten inches; the tube is of | with the reputation of its makers. On fa- 
pine, ten inches in diameter; it is at once | vorable nights it shows easily such test ob- 
stiff and light. Seven Huygenian eye-pieces | jects as 6 Cygni, the companion of Sirius, 
give powers ranging from 40 to 620. All| the sixth star in the Trapezium of Orion, 
but one of these fit a diagonal eye tube con- | and, with more difficulty, y, Andromede. 

The revolving turret, resembling in form 
that of a “Monitor,” rests by a circular rail 
at its base on eight grooved iron wheels 
nine inches in diameter, the steel journals 
of which run in boxes of Babbitt’s metal. 
It is turned by a crank, the pinion of which 
gears into a rack cast on the circular rail. 
The opening, three feet in width, extends 
entirely across through the roof and sides 
from base to base. It is closed or opened 
by eight hinged shutters with great facil- 
ity. 

The tower of the west wing was erected 
in 1866 specially for the reception of the 
meridian circle purchased of the United 
States government, and formerly used in 
the United States Naval Observatory. 
This instrument is mounted on the mass- 
ive granite piers which came with it, the 
bases of which are imbedded in the upper 
part of a shaft of solid masonry thirty-six 
feet in height, nine feet in diameter at 
‘ the base, and seven feet at the top. This 
ures . | shaft, rising independently of the build- 

in | ing from a foundation ten feet below the 
ground surface, is surrounded at a few 
inches distance by a double casing made 
of tarred felt and matched sheathing 
boards—an effective protection against 
sudden changes of temperature. 

The meridian circle has a five-foot tel- 
escope, with an object-glass of three and 
four-fifths inches aperture, and fifty-eight 
inches focal length. It has three Ramsden 
eye-pieces. At the focus is a system of one 
OBSERVATORY OF SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SOHOOL. horizontal and eleven vertical spider lines, 
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together with a micrometer thread, movable 
in declination only. The mean equatorial 
interval of the vertical threads is 14° 16’7”. 

The axis, thirty inches in length, termi- 
nates in steel pivots two inches in diameter, 
and to opposite faces of its central tube are 
bolted the two conical frusta forming the 
tube of the telescope. This tube is so con- 
structed at the ends that the object-glass 
and eye tube are readily interchangeable. 
On the axis, within the piers, are two circles 
forty inches in diameter, graduated on sil- 
ver; the one to read by a vernier to single 
minutes, the other by six micrometer micro- 
scopes to single seconds. Four of the mi- 
croscopes are mounted at the corners, and 
two at intermediate points on the opposite 
sides of a square alidade frame, which is car- 
ried by the axis, and held in position by ad- 
justing screws connected with the pier. 
The thirty-inch circle originally at each ex- 
tremity of the axis outside of the piers has 
been replaced by forty-inch circles inside, 
by William J. Young, of Philadelphia. The 
original circle is fully described and illus- 
trated in Vols. I. and II. of Observations of the 
United States Naval Observatory. The observ- 
atory is under the direction of Professor C. 
S. Lyman, and is chiefly used as a training 
school for students in practical astronomy. 
Some original observations have, however, 
been made of considerable interest, among 
which may be specially mentioned observa- 
tions of the solar protuberances, and some 
observations of Venus when very near the 
sun. These researches will be doubtless 
much further extended on the observatory’s 
coming into full possession of the very lib- 
eral endowments now maturing for its ben- 
efit. 








OBSERVATORY OF THE ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 

As far back as 1830 Yale received from 
Dollond, of London, a telescope of five inches 
aperture and of ten feet focal length, the | 
gift of Mr. Sheldon Clark. The object-glass | 
was considered to be an uncommonly good | 
one for that period, and the instrument pro- 
nounced by its maker to be “such a one as 
he was pleased to send as a specimen of his | 
powers.” | 

The mounting of this instrument was not | 
equal to its optical character, which was ex- | 
cellent for objects requiring a fine light, as | 
the nebule and smaller stars; its definition | 
was good. The unfortunate location of the | 
instrument in the steeple of the college, | 
from the low windows of which no object | 
above thirty degrees of altitude could be | 
seen, prevented much of the effective service | 
expected from it. 

As early as 1835, however, Halley’s comet | 
was observed by this instrument, by Pro- | 
fessors Olmsted and Loomis, weeks before | 


any observations of it in Europe were made | 








known in America. An excellent impulse 
was given by these observations to the 
plans already formed at Cambridge and in 
Philadelphia for obtaining superior instru- 
ments and the establishment of observato- 
ries. 

Mr. William Hillhouse subsequently pre- 
sented to Yale College a transit instrument 
of five feet focal length and four inches ap- 
erture. We are glad to learn from Pro- 
fessor Elias Loomis, formerly of Hudson Ob- 
servatory, and now professor at Yale, that a 
dome similar to that on the observatory of 
the Sheffield Scientific School has been built 
on the tower formerly containing the Clark 
instrument. The elevation of the Clark tel- 
escope is now about twenty-five feet higher, 
and an unobstructed horizon has been se- 
cured. The telescope can now be readily 
pointed to any part of the heavens. Stu- 
dents of Yale in the astronomical course 
have free access to this observatory. Pro- 
fessor Loomis still keeps a lively interest in 
the pursuit which he embraced almost forty 
years ago, when he established one of the 
earliest observatories in the United States, 
that of Hudson, Ohio, in 1836. 

As the concluding lines of these notices of 
our chief working observatories are written, 
notice is received by the Alta Californian of 
June 4 of the very liberal act of a Western 
gentleman, which proves how strong is the 


appreciation of scientific pursuits in that 


new section of ourcountry. Mr. James Lick 
has made a bona fide donation of $700,000 to 
endow an “observatory on the summit of 
the Sierra.” 





SPANISH SONG. 


On lips of blooming youth 
There trembles many a sigh, 
Which lives to breathe a truth, 
Then silently to die. 
Thou, who art my desire, 
Thy languishing sweet love 
In sighs upon thy lips shall oft expire. 


I love the sapphire glory 
Of those starry depths above, 
Where I read the old, old story 
Of human hope and love; 
I love the shining star, 
But when I gaze on thee, 
The fire of thine eyes is brighter far. 


The fleeting, fleeting hours, 
Which ne’er return again, 
Leave only faded flowers 
And weary days of pain; 
Delight recedes from view, 
And never more may pass 
Sweet words of tenderness between us two. 


The gentle breeze which plays 
On the water murmuringly, 
And the silvery, trembling rays 
Of the moon on the midnight sea— 
Ay! all have passed away, 
Have faded far from me, 
Like the love which lasted only one sweet day. 
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THE PURITAN BLOSSOM. 
PROVIDENCE, 1640. 


"Tis many days that for mine end 
A-longing I have lain. 

My mother weeps and prayeth sore ; 

The more she prays I hear the more 
That kindest voice again. 


Goop Master Roger Williams saith 
I have a heavenly call: 
Methinks if Richard Wilde could know 
That Master Williams deemeth so, 
Then could I bear it all. 


Yea, though my mother, dearest soul, 
Now I am like to die, 

Doth labor with me day and night 

To set mine earthly cares aright, 
One care I must pass by. 


O bitter-sweeting day of spring! 
I shut my heavy eyes, 
And see again your gracious bloom, 
The mystery of your wildwood gloom, 
‘The glory of your skies, 


‘**Sweet Mistress Loveday, in thy prayers 
I pr'ythee give me part!” 

O goodly voice that haunts me so, 

O dear dark eyes, will ye not go 
From out my failing heart! 


Our godly guide doth give me hope 
That Heaven accepteth me; 

Alas! I fain would joy in this, 

Yet still one care forbids my bliss 
And dims eternity. 


I know not if he loveth me, 
Yet lives he in my heart; 

I can but turn me unto death— 

And prayer, remembering what he saith— 
Therein I give him part. 


Good Master Williams whispers soft, 
‘*She hath a heavenly call :” 

Methinks if Richard Wilde could know 

That Master Williams deemeth so, 
Then could I bear it all. 





WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


IVEN the books of a man, it is not dif- 
ficult, I think, to detect therein the 
personality of the man, and the station in 


life to which he was born. Genius creates, 
of course, and sympathizes with what it cre- 
ates; it invents incidents which have never 
befallen its possessor, and conceives charac- 
ters dissimilar to his own; still, when all is 
done, we are never so far imposed upon as to 
mistake its fancies for facts. There is some- 
thing in truth that is not to be found in the 
most plausible of fictions—an air of genu- 
ineness that can never be successfully simu- 
lated. We feel what is true in books, as we 
feel what is true in men. I am not certain, 
indeed, that we do not feel it more surely, 
and with more pleasure to ourselves. We 
never fall out with books, for example; but 
where is the man who has not fallen out 
with a friend? I can imagine that I might 
have fallen out with Thackeray, though I 
have never fallen out with his books. They 
will not let me, they are so true, so large, so 
worldly-wise. They are not only the man 
Thackeray, but they are the epitome of his 
period and place—the England of the nine- 
teenth century. Who was he who so faith- 
fully depicted the manners of his country- 
men, and what were his antecedents and his 
life ? 

He was, to begin with, a gentleman, and 
the descendant of gentlemen. The Thack- 
erays came originally from Hampsthwaite, 





near Knaresborough, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The first 
member of the family of whom we 
have any account was Dr. Thomas 
Thackeray, the great-grandfather 
of our Thackeray, who was elect- 
ed from Eton to a scholarship at 
King’s College, Cambridge, in the 
beginning of the last century, 
where he took degrees, and reaped 
honors rapidly. He was a candi- 
date for the provostship of King’s 
in 1744, but was defeated by Dr. 
George, whose election was pro- 
moted by Sir Robert Walpole. Two 
years later he succeeded to the 
head-mastership of Harrow, the 
popularity of which increased un- 
der his rule. He is described in a 
letter of the time as being a great 
scholar in the Eton way, and a 
good one every way; and the es- 
timation in which he was held by 
his superiors is shown by the fol- 
lowing anecdote: “The Bishop of 
Winchester never saw this man in 
his life, but had heard so much 
good of him that he resolved to 
serve him in some way or other if 
ever he could, but said nothing to 
any body. On Friday last he sent for this 
Dr. Thackeray, and when he came into the 
room my lord gave him a parchment, and 
told him he had long heard of his good char- 
acter, and had long been afraid he should 
never be able to give him any serviceable 
proof of the good opinion he had conceived 
of him; that what he had put into his hands 
was the Archdeaconry of Surrey, which he 
hoped would be acceptable to him, as he 
might perform the duty of it yearly at the 
time of his leisure in the Easter holidays. 
Dr. Thackeray was so surprised and over- 
come with this extraordinary manner of 
doing him a favor that he was very near 
fainting as he was giving him institution.” 
Dr. Thackeray seems to have been a pros- 
perous man, for besides being made Arch- 
deacon of Surrey, he was appointed chaplain 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of 
George the Third, and obtained several liv- 
ings. “He had need of them, without doubt, 
for he had sixteen children, six sons and ten 
daughters. The former took to the learned 
professions, as might have been expected, 
one being vice-provost and bursar of King’s 
College, another a chaplain at St. Peters- 
burg, while two others became doctors of 
medicine, and settled at Cambridge and 
Windsor. Two of the daughters married 
gentlemen in the service of the East India 
Company, and it was probably through the 
interest of their husbands that their youn- 
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gest brother, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
the grandfather of our Thackeray, obtained 
an appointment in the same service. He 
married a Miss Webb, who, Mr. Hannay says, 
was of the old English family to which the 
Brigadier Webb of Marlborough’s wars be- 
longed, and whose portrait is drawn with 
something of the geniality of kinsmanship 
in Esmond. He returned to England with 
a competency, leaving his son Redmond to 
follow the same career. Redmond obtained 
a writership in 1797, and afterward officiated 
as judge and magistrate of Ranghyr, secre- 
tary to the board of revenue at Calcutta, 
and collector of the house tax at Calcutta. 
Here he married, and here, in 1811, our 
Thackeray was born. His father dying in 
1813, he remained in Calcutta with his wid- 
owed mother until his seventh year, when 
he was sent to England. The ship touched 
at St. Helena on the passage, and he was 
taken to Longwood, where he saw the great 
Napoleon. “I came from India as a child,” 
he wrote, years afterward, “and our ship 
touched at anisland on our way home, where 
my black servant took me a long walk over 
rocks and hills, until we reached a garden, 
where we saw a man walking. ‘That is he!’ 
cried the black man; ‘that is Bonaparte! 
He eats three sheep every day, and all the 
children he can lay hands on!” 

Young Thackeray was taken charge of by 
his relatives in England, and in his twelfth 
year was sent to the Charter-house School. 
It was a famous place long before he enter- 
ed it, dating back to the fourteenth century, 
when the ground on which it stood was oc- 
cupied by a monastery of Carthusians. Sir 
Thomas More devoted himself to meditation 
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THACKERAY'S HOUSE AT KENSINGTON, 


and prayer in its cloisters; and early in the 
next century it was purchased by Thomas 
Sutton, a wealthy merchant of London, who 
endowed it as the Hospital of King James, 
“for the support of age and the education 
of youth.” He died before he had perfect- 
ed his good work, and was buried in the 
chapel. The anniversary of his death is 
celebrated every year, on the 12th of De- 
cember, and an old Carthusian melody is 
sung, the chorus being given with a will: 
“Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 
Who gave us lodging, learning, 
And gave us beef and mutton.” 

Great men had been numbered among the 
scholars of the Charter-house. There was 
Richard Cradshaw, “poet and saint,” as Cow- 
ley called him—sweetest of sacred poets; 
Sir William Blackstone, who was a poet be- 
fore he became a lawyer; Barrow, the great 
divine; Tooke, the learned author of The 
Pantheon ; and, better than all, Joseph Ad- 
dison and Richard Steele. The memory of 
these last two worthies was ardently cher- 
ished by the young East Indian, who was 
never weary of recalling his school life at 
the Charter-house, which figures in his novy- 
els as “Grayfriars.” It is a pleasant place, 
as it is described to us. The large central 


{door is surrounded by stones bearing the 


names of former Carthusians; there are play- 
grounds for the “Uppers” and “ Unders ;” 
there is a gravel-walk by the wall of the old 
monastery; the head-master has a garden, 
with a fountain in it; and there are old 
cloisters, in which the boys play foot-ball 
and hockey. Thackeray was an inmate of 
the Charter-house until 1828, when he be- 
came a day boy, or one who 
resided with his friends, 
and a first-form boy and a 
monitor. He does not ap- 
pear to have distinguished 
himself, or not more than 
young Pendennis, who, he 
tells us, was in no way re- 
markable either as a dunce 
or a school-boy. He never 
read to improve himself out 
of school hours, but, on the 
contrary, devoured all the 
novels, plays, and poetry 
on which he could lay his 
hands. He was a better 
Latinist than Grecian, if 
we may trust the same 
veracious chronicles, and 
Horace was his favorite 
poet. “The Odes of Horace 
he knew intimately,” Mr. 
Hannay informs us, “and 
there are subtle indica- 
tions of the knowledge— 
the smell of Italian violets 
hidden in the green of his 
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prose—only to be truly enjoyed by Hora- 
tians. A quotation from Horace was one 
of the favorite forms in which he used 
to embody his jokes.” His Greek slipped 
from him in after-life, but at this time, 
like Pendennis, he had galloped through 
The Iliad and The Odyssey, the tragic play- 
writers, and the charming, wicked Aristoph- 
anes, whom he vowed to be the greatest poet 
of all. 

Thackeray’s mother, who had married 
again, was now in England, and her hus- 
band, Major Carmichael Smyth, rented an 
estate near Ottery St. Mary, where traditions 
of the young Carthusian still linger. He 
used to visit the vicar, Dr. Cornish, when 
he was stopping at home, and borrow books 
of him, and among those which he is known 
to have read at this time was Cary’s trans- 
lation of The Birds of Aristophanes, which 
delighted him, and which he returned with 
three humorous illustrations. The scenery 
of Clavering St. Mary and Chatteris, in Pen- 
dennis, is said to correspond in minute par- 
ticulars with that of Ottery St. Mary and 
Exeter; and there was a newspaper pub- 
lished in the latter place, the poet’s corner 
of which was occasionally filled with Mas- 
ter Thackeray’s verses. 

As Pendennis went from “ Grayfriars” to 
Oxbridge after his episode with the Fother- 
ingay, so the future biographer of that sen- 
timental young gentleman went from the 
Charter-house to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Alma Mater could boast then of several chil- 
dren who have since distinguished them- 
selves, chiefest among whom were Arthur 
Henry Hallam and Charles and Alfred Ten- 
nyson. The latter took the prize in 1829 for 
a poem in blank verse, entitled Timbuctoo, 
which was not a remarkable performance, 
though considerably better than his friend 
Hallam’s dreary triplets, and the cireum- 
stance was celebrated by Thackeray in a 
burlesque poem on the same theme. It was 
published in a littie humorous sheet, which 
was christened Tie Snob: a Literary and Sei- 
entific Journal, and which purported to be 
condueted by members of the university, 
though it was really conducted by Thack- 
eray, who was its editor, and its staff of 
talented contributors. A vehicle for local 
squibs and personalities, The Snob resembled 
a hundred similar literary mushrooms, and 
is only interesting now on account of its 
editor. 

Thackeray kept seven or eight terms at 
Cambridge, but took no degree. We hear 
of him next in his nineteenth year, when his 
man’s life may be said to have begun. Un- 
derstanding himself and his powers as little 
as any of his heroes, he determined to de- 
vote himself to art, and wasted a great deal 
of time in trying to become a painter. It 
was an obstinate up-hill struggle, and he per- 


plishing a little, but always falling short of 
his aims and his knowledge. He traveled 

where he would, following the phantom that 

lured him on, and in 1831 found himself at 

Weimar, with a number of young fellows like 

himself, whose business just then was pleas- 

ure, and with whom he led a jovial, rollick- 

ing life. He often recurred to it in after- 

years, when he was following the fortunes 

of his imaginary characters, and many an in- 

cident which happened to himself was trans- 

ferred to them, Weimar being transformed 

into Pumpernickel, and William Makepeace 

Thackeray into Arthur Pendennis or Clive 

Newcome. Of literature as a profession he 

had no thought, but amused himself with 

drawing caricatures in the albums of the 

young ladies of Weimar, by whom, grown old 

and motherly now, they are still preserved 

with pride. 

The delusion which led Thackeray to 

think that he could become an artist lasted 

for several years, and as he had a fortune of 

about £20,000 when he came of age, it was 

fostered by frequent visits to the art capi- 

tals of Europe. He visited Rome, of course, 

and resided for a considerable time in Paris. 

His friends used to find him in the Louvre, 

day after day, copying pictures, with what 
success we are not told, but probably none 

to speak of. His talent for drawing, which 

was undeniable, was never carefully culti- 
vated, and was exercised more for the amuse- 
ment of his friends than for his own artistic 
development. One is tempted to regard this 
period of Thackeray’s life as lost time, though 
no time can be said to be lost that is after- 
ward turned to account, as this certainly 
was. If it did not make Thackeray an art- 
ist, it gave him a keen insight into the na- 
ture of artists, and added to the profound 
studies of character which he was now un- 
consciously making. 

Thackeray seems to have had an idea that 
literature, after all, might be his profession, 
for we find him dabbling in it in his twenty- 
second year, when he became the editor and, 
it is thought, in some measure, the proprie- 
tor of a weekly literary paper, The National 
Standard, and Journal of Literature, Science, 
Music, Theatricals, and the Fine Arts. The 
title was imposing, but the venture was not 
prosperous. He wrote largely for it—re- 
views, letters, criticisms, and verses. One 
of his friends has exhumed for us a speci- 
men of the latter, which purports to be a 
sonnet by Wordsworth, and of which the 
theme is a drawing of a Jew’s-harp in the 
sky, and the figure of Braham, the sing- 
er. It is dull and pointless. Thackeray’s 
earliest known attempt at story - writing, 
“The Devil’s Wager,” was contributed to 
this paper, as well as his first mention of 
a class of men of whom he was the predes- 





sisted in it for years, learning much, accom- 


tined enemy—Snobs. It occurs in a copy 
of verses under a portrait of Louis Phi- 
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lippe as Robert Macaire, which run as fol- 
lows: 
“‘ Like ‘the king in the parlor’ he’s fumbling his 
money ; 
Like ‘the queen in the kitchen’ his speech is all 
honey, 
Except when he talks, like Emperor Nap, 
Of his wonderful feats at Fleurus and Jemappe. 
But, alas! all his zeal for the multitude’s gone, 
And of no numbers thinking except Number One! 
No huzzas greet his coming, no patriot club licks 
The hand of ‘the best of created republics ;’ 
He stands in Paris, as you see him before ye, 

Little more than a snob. There’s an end of the 

story.” 

The National Standard soon expired, and its 
young editor became attached to the staff of 
Fraser’s Magazine, at the request, it is said, 
of Dr. Maginn, its editor. He was a brill- 
jiant but erratic writer, was Maginn, and he 
made Fraser a power—such a power in En- 
gland as Blackwood was in Scotland. Among 
his contributors were Coleridge, Southey, 
Carlyle, Hogg, Galt, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Theo- 
dore Hook, Edward Irving, and a young lit- 
erary gentleman who insisted on pursuing 
art at Paris. What the latter wrote that 
justified his connection with Fraser for a 
considerable time has not been traced. His 
portrait—the portrait of a tall young gentle- 
man, with juvenile features and a double eye- 
glass—appeared in the cartoon of Fraserians 
drawn by Maclise, and prefixed to the num- 
ber for January, 1835; but his contributions 
are not recognizable until nearly three years 
later. They consisted probably of art crit- 
icisms, which possessed only a temporary 
value, and were soon forgotten. Thackeray’s 
first book, if it can be called a book, was a 
small folio, which was published simultane- 
ously at London and Paris, and entitled Flore 


THACKERAY’S STUDY. 








et Zephyr: Ballet Mythologique. It purport- 
ed to be par Théophile Wagstaffe, who did not 
succeed in impressing the French or English 
mind with his drawings, of which six, illus- 
trative of the pleasures and pains of ballet- 
dom, were lithographed on this occasion. 
The spring of 1836 found Thackeray in 
London, at the house of his step-father, Major 
Smyth, who had conceived the not very orig- 
inal project of starting a daily newspaper. 
The time was thought to be ready for it, as 
it always is; the people were thought to be 
hungry for it, as they always are; so the two 
visionaries formed a joint-stock company, 
with a capital of £60,000, in shares of £10 
each. This company bought The Public 
Ledger, a respectable old-fogy journal, and 
rechristening it The Constitutional and Public 
Ledger, started it afresh, with new men and 
new ideas. Lamon Blanchard was appoint- 
ed editor, Douglas Jerrold dramatic critic, 
and Thackeray the Paris correspondent. Its 
programme embraced the freedom of the 
press, the extension of popular suffrage, vote 
by ballot, the equality of civil rights, and 
religious liberty—in short, the good of every 
body and every thing. It was too good, and 
it expired accordingly at the ripe age of nine 
months and a half. It was a costly bant- 
ling; for, though nominally supported by a 
joint-stock company, it was really support- 
ed by its original projectors, Major Smyth be- 
ing the principal one, and Thackeray the 
most unfortunate one, in that he lost nearly 
all that remained of his fortune. Before this 
happened, and while he was still as unknown 
in art as in literature, he called one day upon 
a young man who was beginning to attract 
attention in the world of letters, and pro- 
posed to illustrate a work of his, then in 
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the course of publication. “I 
can remember,” he said, years 
afterward, at a Royal Acad- 
emy dinner—‘“I can remember 
when Mr. Dickens was a very 
young man, and had com- 
menced delighting the world 
with some charming humorous 
works, in covers which were 
colored light green, and came 
out once a month—that this 
young man wanted an artist 
to illustrate his writings; and 
I recollect walking up to his 
chambers in Furnival’s Inn, 
with two or three drawings in 
my hand, which, strange to say, 
he did not find suitable” The 
first meeting of. Dickens and 
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feelings have been if each could 
have known then what the 
other was to be? Thackeray 
always admired Dickens. Did 
Dickens admire Thackeray ? 

Shortly after the demise of 
The Constitutional, which hap- 
pened in the summer of 1837, 
and probably while he was at 
Paris, Thackeray married in 
that city a Miss Shaw, an Irish 
lady of good family. Before the 
close of the year he returned to 
London, and took up his abode 
in Great Coram Street, where 
he devoted himself to the only 
profession by which he was 
likely to earn his bread. He 
is said to have written for The 
Times, and for two short-lived 
periodicals, The Torch and The 
Parthenon, and he certainly be- 
gan to justify his claim to be 
considered a Fraserian. 

He set to work seriously, 
though not at first to serious work. A book 
which had lately been published was given 
to him to review. It was entitled My Book ; 
or, the Anatomy of Conduct, and was the elab- 
orated throe of the mighty mind of a Mr. 
John Henry Skelton, a whilom linen-draper 
of Regent Street, who had given dinners to 
the best company he could induce to come 
to them, and had run through his fortune. 
He was, in his own estimation, a model of 
deportment, an earnest old Turveydrop, 
whose perfectly fitting dress-eoat, brown 
wig, dyed whiskers, white cravat (d@ la Prince 
Regent), and well-polished boots were unim- 
peachable testimonials to the character of 
the coffee-house at which he took his hum- 
ble dinner daily. It was long known among 
his acquaintances that he was brooding over 
a great work, a treatise on etiquette, which 
should cause Chesterfield to hide his dimin- 
ished wig. This immortal work was at last 
Vou. XLIX.—No. 292.—36 
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produced, and placed in the hands of Thack- 
eray, who instinctively perceived that the 
proper person to review it was a footman, 
who must be created for the purpose. His 
shaping imagination at once created Charles 
Yellowplush, Esq., who dated his review— 
“ Fashionable Fax and Polite Annygoats”-— 
from No. — Grosvenor Square (N.B.—Hairy 
Bell), and who wrote not as “common writ- 
in’ creatures,” but with the authority of a 
fashionable footman, who knew whereof he 
wrote. Yellowplush was a great success, 
even his spelling, which is inferior, I think, 
to the spelling of some of Hood’s imaginary 
characters, who, by-the-way, may have help- 
ed Thackeray on his way to illiteracy. 

The “ Yellowplush Correspondence” was 
commenced in November, 1837, and was con- 
tinued in monthly installments till August, 
1838, when it terminated. It is interesting 
to read it chronologieally, as every thing 
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written by Thackeray should be read, and | moral sense of Thackeray was shockeé at 
to note the growth and change of his mind. | | the success of such literature as this, and he 
His work was not serious yet, but it became | | set to work to counteract it in the person 
serious as it proceeded ; for, starting w ith | of Ikey Solomons, Jun., who selected for the 
Skelton, or “Skeleton,” as Yellowplush would | heroine of a story a heroine of the Newgate 
eall the unfortunate linen-draper, and the | Calendar, Mrs. Catharine Hayes, a lady of 
absurd sketch of “Miss Shum’s Husband,” | the last century, who possessed most of the 


he shows us next how a pair of sharpers | frailties that fall to woman, including the 


fleeced a flat, and unfolds scene by scene the 
terrible tragi- -comedy of Mr. Deuceace and | 
his amours. It is a curious medley of ras- 
eality and grim humor, and the close is sin- 
gularly tragic. “Denceace turned round. 
I see his face now—the face of a devvle of 
hell! First he lookt towards the carridge, | 
and pinte d to it with his maimed arm ; then | 
he raised the other, and struck the woman by | 
his side. She fell, screaming. Poor thing! | 
Poor thing!” 

Thackeray was not yet convinced that he 
was not an artist, but his readers were; for 
the illustrations which he drew for the “ Yel- 
lowplush Papers” were atrocious. One of the 
features of Fraser was an occasional letter 
to some author of note, and Yellowplush 
signalized himself before he laid down his 
pen by an epistle to Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, apropos to his unsuccessful play, The 
Sea-Captain, which he seored with criticism, 
remarkable alike for good sense and good 
humor. He claimed in a previous paper to 


have met Bulwer, or his counterfeit present- 
ment, Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwig, at the ta- 


ble of his master, the Earl of Crabs, and to 
have enjoyed the honor of a conversation 
with him on literary subjects. His descrip- 
tion of Bulwig recalls at once the early por- 
traits of him: “The other was slim, with a 
hook nose, a pail fase, a small waist, a pare 
of falling shoulders, a tight coat, and a cat- 
arack of black satting tumbling out of his 
busm, and falling into a gilt velvet wesket.” 
There could have been no personal animos- 
ity between the young satirist and his dis- 
tinguished victim, but there must have been 
an intellectual one, arising from the natures 
of the two men. They made it up after- 
ward, but I suspect that Thackeray enjoyed 
his caricature of Bulwer to the last. 

Mr. Charles Yellowplush made his exit, 
and in May, 1839, a new personage appeared 
upon the scene. It was Mr. Ikey Solomons, 
Jun., keeper of a sponging-house, perhaps, 
who was disgusted with the condition of 
English fiction, and determined to bring it 
to shame by burlesquing it with realism. 
It was the period of literate and illiterate 
thieves and highwaymen which followed the 
publication of Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram, 
of Rockwood and Jack Sheppard, and, last, of 
Oliver Twist, which Dickens had lately fin- 
ished. The popularity of these works was as 
great as their influence was baleful. They 
were not only read widely, but dramatized, 
and played to overflowing houses all over 
England and America. The sound, manly, 


| propensity to murder her husband, which 


she carried into effect, and was hanged there- 
|for. The story of Catharine was not a suc- 
| cess, we are told, but it ought to have been, 
considering its extraordinary power. As 
la reproduction of a past age it is as per- 
| fect as Henry Esmond, and remarkable as 
| Showing Thackeray’s thorough familiarity, 
even at this time, with the manners and 

men in the days of Queen Anne. The Beg- 
| gars’ Opera is nothing to it. Farquhar ney- 
| er drew such an accomplished recruiting ofti- 
cer as Corporal Brock, nor such a scamp as 
Count Galgenstein. A more precious set of 
rascals than figure in it was never gathered 
together out of Newgate. They live, move, 
and have their being in villainy. But how 
they live and move, and what an air of re- 
ality there is about them, and the bustling 
drama they enact! 

Catharine finished, Mr. Ikey Solomons, 
Jun., disappeared, and was succeeded by an- 
other shadow — Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
He appeared in Fraser for June, 1840, in the 
role of an art critic of the Royal Academy, 
and a little later with The Irish Sketch-Booi, 
which was dedicated to M. Aretz, tailor, 27 
Rue Richelieu, Paris, whose generosity in 
loaning the writer a thousand -frane note 
when he was temporarily short is handsome- 
ly acknowledged. The Paris Sketeh-Book is 
interesting as an exhibit of the sort of work 
that Thackeray was doing outside of Fraser, 
and as an evidence of his thorongh knowl- 
edge of French life, literature, and art. He 
was as much at home in Paris as in London, 
and was often there with his wife. We get 
a glimpse of her in his charming ballad of 
Bouillabaisse : 

“Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 

I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here Id sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me; 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me— 
There’s no one now to share my cup.” 

While Mr. Titmarsh was trying to find 
readers for his book, he was finding them in 
Fraser, with “A Shabby-Genteel Story.” It 
was a slight comic sketch of lodging-house 
life at Margate, but the people who anima- 
ted it are cleverly drawn. The demoraliza- 
tion of the Gann family; the description of 
Gann, with his bald head, shabby shirt frills, 
and perpetual smell of gin; the airs of the 
elder daughters; the simplicity of poor little 
Caroline, the Cinderella of the house ; above 
all, the dinner that is given to Swigby, are 
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worthy of Dickens. Brando: is good, Cinq- 
bars is better, and Andrea Fitch, with his 
velvet waistcoats, braided trowsers, and di- 
lapidated Bliichers, his affectation, absurd- 
ity, and “hart,” is better still. He is Thack- 
eray’s first attempt to satirize, good-natured- 
ly, the profession that he loved, and which, 
perhaps, is more open to satire than most 
painters are willing to allow. The writing 
of “ A Shabby-Genteel Story” was interrupt- 
ed at asad period of Thackeray’s life, and was 
never resumed. “A dark shadow descend- 
ed upon his household, making all the asso- 
ciations of that time painful to him forever. 
The terrible truth, long suspected, that the 
chosen partner of his good and evil fortunes 
could never participate in the success for 
which he had toiled became confirmed. The 
mental disease which had attacked his wife 
rapidly developed itself, until the hopes 
which had sustained those to whom she was 
most dear were wholly extinguished.”* If 
the most pitiable episode in English literary 
history is the picture of Charles and Mary 
Lamb on their way to the mad-house togeth- 
er, leading each other and crying bitterly, 
the most tragic,in my way of thinking, is 
the picture which rises before me of the 
great, grave man writing alone in his cham- 
ber for his two little motherless girls. 

At no period of his busy life was Thack- 
eray more busy than now; for besides the 
works I have mentioned as contributed to 
Fraser, he wrote for other periodicals, and 
for newspapers, and certainly for one Amer- 
ican journal, The Corsair, of which Mr. N. P. 
Willis was the editor. He went to Paris 
in December, 1840, and remained until the 
next summer. While there he saw the re- 
mains of Napoleon, brought from St. Helena, 
conveyed to the Hétel des Invalides, and 
turned the event to account by writing a 
little book about it—or rather Mr. Titmarsh 
did—in the form of three letters to Miss 
Smith, of London. It was called The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon, and is chiefly remem- 
berable now as containing the most strik- 
ing of all his poems, “The Chronicie of the 
Drum.” 

We owe to this visit to Paris the most 
charming of all Thackeray’s shorter stories, 
The History of Mr. Samuel Titmarsh and the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond, which was refused 
by one magazine, and finally accepted for 
Fraser. It was unlike any that he had yet 
written, its humor being of a purer quality, 
and its pathos exquisite. Nothing can be 
more delicious than the interview between 
Mrs. Titmarsh and Lady Tiptoff. Her lady- 
ship has a young child for whom she desires 
a nurse, and Mrs. Titmarsh, who has late- 
ly lost her child, applies for the situation. 
“¢Poor thing! says my lady, taking Mrs. 





* Thackeray, the Humorist and the Man of Letters. 
Theodore Taylor. London, 1864, 








T.’s hand, very kind, ‘she seems very young. 
How old are you, my dear?’ ‘Five weeks 
and two days!’ says your wife, sobbing.” 
The Hoggarty Diamond was a great favor- 
ite with Thackeray, but was not particularly 
well received by the public. He could not 
find a publisher for it when it was finished, 
and it remained in the pages of Fraser until 
he was celebrated. He republished it then, 
with a touching preface, in which he con- 
fessed that it was written when he was 
suffering the severest personal grief and 
calamity, which might account for a certain 
sobriety and melancholy in it. “As I read 
it myself, after a seven years’ lapse, I can 
recall the circumstances under which it was 
written, and the thoughts, other than those 
on the paper, which accompanied the author 
through his work.” The Hoggarty Diamond 
had one admirer, if no more—John Stirling, 
who wrote to his mother concerning it: “I 
got hold of the first two numbers of The Hog- 
garty Diamond, and read them with extreme 
delight. What is there better in Fielding 
or Goldsmith? The man is a true genius, 
and with quiet and comfort might produce 
masterpieces that would last as long as any 
we have, and delight millions of unborn 
readers. There is more truth and nature in 
one of these papers than in all ’s novels 


put together.” Stirling wrote to Thackeray 
a letter which gave him great eomfort and 


pleasure. 
The next four years of Thackeray’s life 
were crowded with work. Mr.Titmarsh gave 
vay for a time in Fraser to another shadow 
—-George Fitz-Boodle, who commenced his 
“ Confessions” in June, 1842, and continued 
them at intervals for several months. The 
most important portion of them is the series 
entitled “‘Men’s Wives,” particularly the 
story of “The Ravenswing.” It is a piece 
of light comedy, so to say, and is very amus- 
ing. The characters are rather caricatured, 
the most natural being Mrs. Crump, a once- 
popular actress of the Surrey Theatre, who 
is married to a well-to-do publican, and who 
sits behind the bar in a turban reading 
Cumberland’s British Theatre. She is the 
mother of the Ravenswing, whose little ups 
and downs as Mrs. Walker lead her on the 
stage. It is, I believe, the first story of 
Thackeray in which he introduced theat- 
rical and literary people—a class that he 
made very useful in his future fictions. 
“Men’s Wives” was followed by “The Luck 
of Barry Lyndon,” which was as different as 
can well be imagined, and which showed an 
immense intellectual growth. It was as tru- 
ly a representative story as Catharine, but 
its power was of a higher order. The vil- 
lainy in Catharine is vulgar beside it, and 
the worst character there is human as cona- 
pared with this conscienceless Irish adven- 
turer. It is not pleasant reading, unless we 
can enjoy the narration of successful wick- 
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edness, but for just what it is, it is unrivaled. 
It is superior to Count Fathom and Jonathan 
Wild ;” and I agree with Dr. John Brown, 
of Edinburgh, in thinking that it equals the 
sarcasm and remorseless irony of Fielding’s 
masterpiece, with a wider range and a more 
lively interest. 

I have mentioned Thackeray’s most im- 
portant contributions to Fraser, but by no 
means all that he wrote for it. He occasion- 
ally made a journey to Paris, or elsewhere, 
and jotted down what he saw, generally as 
Mr. Titmarsh, who was always ready to state 
what he knew about art, politics, literature, 
the drama, and kindred themes. One of his 
most amusing papers, “ Dickens in France,” 
is a description of a translation of Nicholas 
Nickleby, as adapted to the Parisian stage; 
and there are two others, entitled “ Little 
Travels,” a record of travel in Belgium, which 
are delightful. Mr. Titmarsh was fond of 
traveling, and while his double, Fitz-Boodle, 
appeared for him in England, was junketing 
elsewhere himself. He made a run over to 
Ireland, for example, and published, in 1843, 
The Irish Sketch-Book. It was dedicated to 
Lever, and for the first time the mask of 
Titmarsh was dropped, for the name of W. 
M. Thackeray was signed to the dedication. 
The whim of traveling seized Mr. Titmarsh 
again in the summer of the following year, 
and he started off on a tour to the East. He 
was not animated by any grave purpose, but 


traveled for the amusement of others, who, 
in this instance, represented a larger class 
of readers than he had obtained in Fraser. 
The result of this tour was published at 
Christmas, 1845, as Notes of a Journey from 


Cornhill to Grand Cairo.. The author of this 
jeu Wesprit was Mr. Titmarsh ; the writer was 
another and bulkier shadow—* The Fat Con- 
tributor” of Punch. 

Precisely when Thackeray commenced his 
contributions to Punch we are not told, but 
it was when that substantial elderly gentle- 
man with the “slight dorsal irregularity” 
was young and struggling, and needed just 
such a pen as Thackeray wielded. If Fraser 
was his first opportunity, Punch was his sec- 
ond, and he embraced it. He had not yet 
discovered where his true strength and great- 
ness lay, but he was “ burning,” as the chil- 
dren say when their mates are nearing the 
object hidden. He took a place on the staff 
of Punch, and soon made himself felt, now as 
“The Fat Contributor,” and a little later as 
Chawles Jeames de la Pluche, Esq., whose 
“Diary” set all England in a roar. It was 
somewhat in the vein of Mr. De la Pluche’s 
humble relative, Yellowplush, but more 
amusing, I think, and more effective, in that 
it helped to break the enormous railway 
bubbles of Hudson. 

Thackeray’s next venture in Punch not 
only confirmed the judgment which Stirling 
passed on The Hoggarty Diamond, that the 





man was “a true genius,” but proclaimed to 
the world that a great satirist had arisen. 
“The Book of Snobs” had no prototype in 
English literature, and can have no succes- 
sor. No element of good writing in his ear- 
lier works is wanting in it, and it contains 
new elements of strength and sarcasm. Its 
satire is irresistible and merciless. Thacke- 
ray’s observation of character is so keen, and 
his sense of justice so sure, that one almost 
pities his victims. He is at once detective, 
judge, and executioner. There is nothing 
left of a snob when he takes him in hand: 
he is blasted as if by lightning. 

Thackeray’s next contribution to Punch— 
I mean of any importance—was “ Punch’s 
Prize Novelists.” As burlesques they are 
fair imitations of the popular novelists of the 
period. They are funny, and they are good- 
natured—it is impossible not to laugh at 
them—but one feels all the time that a less- 
er writer than Thackeray might have writ- 
tenthem. Only Thackeray could have writ- 
ten “Mr. Brown’s Letters to his Nephew.” 
He is an old man of the world, is Brown— 
the first of his species that I recall in the 
writings of Thackeray. We shall meet oth- 
ers of his set before long, but none so genial 
and so lovable. He is selfish, no doubt, and 
his advice is selfish advice, but let us not 
quarrel with it for all that. It will do us 
no harm, as he puts it, for it teaches us to 
love and to practice the gracious amenities 
of life. All women ought to love Brown for 
the beautiful and tender things that he says 
about them. One passage in these admira- 
ble letters possesses a melancholy interest. 
Brown the elder takes Brown the younger 
to the club of which he is a member, and 
moralizes about some of his old friends. 
“Where is poor Ned? Where is poor Fred? 
Dead rhymes with Ned, and Fred too. Their 
place knows them not. Their names one year 
appeared at the end of the club list, under 
the dismal category of ‘Members Deceased,’ 
in which you and I shall rank some day. 
Do you keep that subject steadily in your 
mind? Ido not see why we shouldn’t med- 
itate upon death in Pall Mall as well as in 
a howling wilderness. There is enongh to 
remind one of it at every corner. There is 
a strange face looking out of Jack’s old lodg- 
ings in Jermyn Street; somebody else has 
got the club chair which Tom used to oc- 
cupy. He has been sent for, and has not 
come back again. One day Fate will send 
for us, and we shall not return, and the peo- 
ple will come down to the club as usual, say- 
ing, ‘Well, and so poor old Brown’s gone.’ 
Indeed, a smoking-room on a morning is not 
a cheerful spot.” 

I have traced the early literary career of 
Thackeray at some length, because it is 
unique in English biography. It is unique, 
all things considered, because so much of it 
was apparently wasted in teaching him what 
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he could do best, and because if was so singu- 
larly unsuccessful. The young Dickens, his 
contemporary, sprang into popularity at a 
bound; the young Thackeray was ten or 
twelve years writing himself into notice. 
It would almost seem as if the gods had | 
conspired to keep him back. But he was 
not to be discouraged, this brave, hard- 
working man of genius, for he wrote on, and 
wrote on, 


“With a light and a heavy heart,” ® 


till he became, and was acknowledged to 
be, one of the most illustrious masters of 
English fiction. 

While writing the papers I have men- 
tioned in Punch, Thackeray laid the founda- 
tion of his fame. He had sketched some | 
time before several chapters, entitled “ Pen- | 
cil Sketches of English Society,” and offered | 
them to Mr. Colburn, the proprietor of the 
New Monthly Magazine, to which he had been | 
an occasional contributor. They were de- 
clined. Whether they were offered to Fra- 
ser, and likewise declined, we are not told. 
Thackeray soon recast them in the form of a | 
continuous story, and resolved to publish it 
in monthly numbers, as Mr. Dickens did his 
stories, and try his luck that way. He hit 
upon a happy title for the work—Vanity 
Fair—and launched his first monthly in- 
stallment on the tst of January, 1847. His 
friends at once saw its surpassing excellence, | 
but the critical journals received it rather | 
coldly. When eleven numbers had been | 
published, there appeared in the Edinburgh | 
Review a thoughtful and well-considered ar- 
ticle on Vanity Fair, which determined the 
intellectual status of Thackeray. There was 
no longer any doubt about the place that he | 
filled. It was second to that of no living 
writer. 

Those who are curious in regard to locali- 
ties may like to know that Vanity Fair was 
written at No. 13 Young Street, Kensington, | 
where Thackeray resided for some years, | 





and where Mr. James Hannay, one of his bi- 
ographers, first had the pleasure of meeting | 
him. “ Vanity Fair was then unfinished,” | 
Mr. Hannay says, “ but its success was made, 
and he spoke frankly and genially of his 
work and his career. Vanity Fair always, 
we think, ranked in his own mind as best | 
in story of his greater books; and he once 
pointed out to us the very house in Russell 
Square where his imaginary Sedleys lived— 
a curious proof of the reality his creations 
had for his mind.” 

If I were called upon to name the saddest 
incident and the most tragic touch in mod- 
ern fiction, I should select the close of the 
thirty-second chapter of Vanity Fair. “No 
more firing was heard at Brussels—the pur- 
suit rolled miles away. The darkness came 
down on the field and city, and Amelia was 






face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.” 
One would like to know what Thackeray 
thought as he dropped the pen after writing 
that. We know, through Mr. Hannay, what 
he thought of another passage in a later 
chapter. “When we congratulated him, 
many years ago, on the touch in Vanity Fair 
in which Becky ‘ admires’ her husband when 
he is giving-Lord Steyne the chastisement 
which ruins her for life, ‘Well, he said, 
‘when I wrote the sentence, I slapped my 
fist on the table, and said, That is a touch of 
genius!” 

It was from Edinburgh that the greatness 
of Thackeray was first sounded abroad, and 
it was in Edinburgh that the excellence of 
his contributions to Punch was most widely 
recognized. Dr. Brown relates a pleasant 
little incident in connection with this recog- 
nition that took the shape of a silver statu- 


| ette of Punch, which one of Thackeray’s ad- 


mirers, probably himself, saw in a jeweler’s 
window in Edina, and which was purchased 
by eighty Scotchmen, and sent to Thack- 


jeray, with a short note telling the story. 


Thackeray acknowledged the gift in a char- 
acteristic and serious way. Such tokens of 


|regard and sympathy, he said, were very 


precious to a writer like himself, who had 
some difficulty still in making people under- 
stand what they had been good enough to 
find out in Edinburgh, that ander the mask 
satirical there walked about a sentimental 
gentleman who meant not unkindly to any 
mortal person. “TI assure you,” he added, 
“these tokens of what I can’t help acknowl- 
edging as popularity make me humble as 
well as grateful, and make me feel an almost 
awful sense of the responsibility which falls 
upon a man in such astation. Is it deserved 
or undeserved ? Who is this that sets up 
to preach to mankind, and to laugh at many 
things which men reverence? I hope I may 


| be able to tell the truth always, and to see 


it aright, according to the eyes which God 
Almighty gives me. And if, in the exercise 


| of my calling, I get friends, and find encour- 


agement and sympathy, I need not tell you 
how much I feel and am thankful for this 
support. Indeed, I can’t reply lightly upon 
this subject, or feel otherwise than very 


| grave, when people begin to praise me as 


you do.” 

Vanity Fair was an impersonal, objective 
book ; Pendennis, which speedily followed, 
was a personal one. It was personal, that 
is to say, as Copperfield was personal; in oth- 
er words, if was written from the experience 
of the writer. Thackeray’s first and last 
object, if I understand it, was to draw char- 
acter, and to paint life as he saw it. Whose 
character he drew, and what life he painted, 
was of no consequence, provided they were 
worthy of his art. He would as soon draw 








himself as another. The history of Arthur 


praying for George, who was lying on his | Pendennis was in a certain sense the history 
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of William Makepeace Thackeray. Had 
Thackeray’s early life been other than it 
was, we should not have had Pendennis— 
as we have him now. He represents the 
young literary man, and the life that is de- 
pieted in his history is the literary life, 
of course with episodes of another nature. 
Thackeray drew his own young face and tall 
figure in the illustrations which he made for | 
Pendennis. 

There are three different types of the lit- 
erary man in Pendennis—Warrington, Pen- 
dennis, and Shandon. Maginn was said to 
have been the original of the last, and Thack- 
eray was censured by the friends of this 
erratic writer for what they called his cari- 
eature of him. It was not a caricature, how- 
ever, as any one may satisfy himself by read- 
ing the Life of Maginn, but a truthful portrait 
drawn by a firm but not harsh hand. Pen- 
dennis pitied Shandon, but Warrington did 
not. “A fiddle-stick about men of genius!” | 
he exclaimed. “If a lawyer, or a soldier, or a 
parson outruns his income, and does not pay 
his bills, he must go to jail; and an author 
must go too. If an author fuddles- himself, 


I don’t know why he should be let off a head- 
ache the next morning; if he orders a coat 
from the tailor’s, why he shouldn’t pay for it.” 
I see no harshness in this, especially when I 
remember that it was written by one who 
lent-—or, as Mr. Hannay puts it, “in plainer 
English, gave—five hundred pounds to poor 


old Maginn, when he was beaten in the battle 
of life, and, like other beaten soldiers, made 
a prisoner—in the Fleet.” Thackeray’s own 
experience in the diverse characters of a re- 
viewer, a correspondent, an editor, and an 
author is partly reflected in the history of 
Pendennis, and partly in the history of War- 
rington. It cost him some thousands of 
pounds, but it was not dear at the price. 
Pendennis was a larger book than Vanity Fair, 
and while there was no one character in it 
so sharply drawn as Becky Sharp, there were 
several that demanded greater skill in the 
drawing. Blanche Amory was one, and the 
Fotheringay another. I never heard that 
Thackeray lost any money by the stage, but 
if he did, it came back with interest in the 
conception of the Fotheringay. 

One would like to know what Thackeray’s 
contemporaries thought of him, and proba- 
bly one’s children will have that curiosity, 
if they have it, gratified when the biogra- 
phies of his contemporaries shall have been 
written. We know what Charlotte Bronté 
thought of his genius, the greatness of which 
she was among the very first to perceive. 
She was not influenced by any personal feel- 
ing, for he was an entire stranger to her when 
she dedicated the second edition of Jane Eyre 
to him. She must have astonished most of 
her readers in assigning to him the rank that 
she did. “ Why have I alluded to this man ?” 











she asked. ‘I have alluded to him, reader, 


because I think I see in him an intellect pro- 
founder and more unique than his contem- 
poraries have yet recognized ; because I re- 
gard him as the first social regenerator of 
the day—as the very master of that work- 
ing corps who would restore to rectitude the 
warped system of things; because I think 
that no commentator on his writings has yet 
found the comparison that suits him, the 
terms which rightly characterize his talent. 
They gay he is iike Fielding; they talk of 
his wit, humor, comic powers. He resem- 
bles Fielding as an eagle does a vulture; 
Fielding could stoop on carrion, but Thack- 
eray never does. His wit is bright, his hu- 
mor attractive, but both bear the same rela- 
tion to his serious genius that the mere lam- 
bent sheet-lightning, playing under the sum- 
mer cloud, does to the electric death-spark 
hid in its womb.” This was written in Jan- 


| nary, 1848, before Vanity Fair was finished. 


They met for the first time—the little lady 
from the Yorkshire parsonage, and the great 
man of the London clubs—in December of 
the following year. She was puzzled by 
him, so much so that she could not decide 
whether he was speaking in jest or in ear- 
nest. “Thackeray is a Titan of mind,” she 
wrote toa friend. “His presence and pow- 
er impress one deeply in an intellectual 
sense.” She read all that he wrote after her 
return to Haworth, as her correspondence 
shows, and remarked in regard to Penden- 
nis, Which was interrupted by a’severe ijl- 
ness, and in which, when it was resumed, she 
felt that the pen had been guided by a tired 
hand, “but Thackeray still proves himself 
greater when he is weary than other writers 
are when they are fresh.” 

Thackeray was a great reader, and the 
literature in which he most delighted was 
the literature of the eighteenth century, ex- 
tending, say, from the days of Queen Anne 
down to the days of the third George. Two 
noted writers of the earlier period had been 
Carthusians, and that, we may be sure, did 
not lessen them in his esteem. “I take off 
my hat to Joseph Addison,” he used to say. 
There is a canceled scene at the end of the 
last chapter of Catharine in which some of 
Queen Anne’s men would have figured: Bar- 
ry Lyndon is introduced at the Club to Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and “a Mr. Buswell, of 
Scotland.” I can not begin to remember the 
allusions to his favorite authors in Thack- 
eray’s early writings. His admiration for 
these old worthies, and for the England of 
the past, withdrew him for a time from the 
men and manners of his own day, and im- 
pelled him to write a series of lectures upon 
the English Humorists, and that wonderfui 
reproduction of a by-gone generation, Henry 
Esmond. He delivered these lectures in Lon- 
don with great success. The correspond- 
ence of Miss Bronté shows that she was one 
of his audience. “I came here,” she wrote 
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on the 2d of June, 1851—“I came here on 
Wednesday, being summoned a day sooner 
than I expected, in order to be in time for 
Thackeray’s second lecture, which was de- 
livered on Thursday afternoon. This, as you 
may suppose, was a genuine treat to me, and 
I was glad not to miss it. It was given in 
Willis’s Rooms, where the Almacks balls are 
held—a great painted and gilded saloon, 
with long sofas for benches. The audience 
was said to be the cream of London society, 
and it looked so. I did not at all expect 
the great lecturer would know me or notice 
me under these circumstances, with admir- 
ing duchesses and countesses seated in rows 
before him; but he met me as I entered-— 
shook hands—took me to his mother, whom 
I had not before seen, and introduced me. 
She is a fine, handsome, young-looking old 
lady, and called with one of her grand- 
daughters next day. Thackeray called too, 
separately. I had along talk with him, and 
I think he knows me now a little better than 
he did, but of this Ican not yet be sure. He 
is a great and strange man. There is quite 
a furor for his lectures. They are a sort of 


essays, characterized by his own peculiar 
originality and power, and delivered with a 
finished taste and ease, which is felt but can 
not be described.” Thackeray had told some 
of his friends that she was present, and just 
before the lecture began Lord Carlisle and 
Mr. Monckton Milnes came up and intro- 


duced themselves, on the plea that they were 
Yorkshire men. “The lady who accompa- 
nied Miss Bronté to the lecture of Thack- 
eray’s alluded to,” writes Mrs. Gaskell, “ says 
that, soon after they had taken their places, 
she was aware that he was pointing out her 
companion to several of his friends, but she 
hoped that Miss Bronté herself would not 
perceive it. After some time, however, dur- 
ing which many heads had been tured 
round, and many glasses had been put up, 
in order to look at the author of Jane Eyre, 
Miss Bronté said, ‘I am afraid Mr. Thack- 
eray has been playing me a trick ;’ but she 
soon became too much absorbed in the lect- 
ure to notice the attention which was being 
paid to her, except when it was directly of- 
tered, as in the case of Lord Carlisle and Mr, 
Monckton Milnes. When the lecture was 
ended, Mr. Thackeray came down from the 
platform, and, making his way toward her, 
asked her for her opinion.” We may be sure 
that she gave it frankly—the honest little 
Yorkshire woman—and that it pleased him. 

Henry Esmond, which was given to the 
world complete, should be read, if possible, 
at a sitting, when its completeness, as a 
whole, will, I think, be felt. As a work of 
art, it is Thackeray’s masterpiece; as the 
reproduction of a past age—as a historical 
novel—it is unrivaled. There is nothing 
like it, nothing so perfect, in English fiction. 
The characters are drawn with surprising 





strength and delicacy, and truth to nature. 
Congreve could not have drawn the Vis- 
count Castlewood better, though he saw his 
like every day of his life; he could not have 
drawn him so well, for he could not have 
given him the little heart that he has. No- 
body but Thackeray could have drawn Lady 
Castlewood and Beatrix. The ladies do not 
like her ladyship, I believe. Charlotte Bron- 
té did not, and Mrs. Jameson did not. “As 
usual, he is unjust to women, quite unjust,” 
the former writes. “There is hardly any 
punishment he does not deserve for making 
Lady Castlewood peep through a key-hole, 
listen at a door, and be jealous of a boy 
and a milkmaid.” The latter sums up her 
ladyship and Thackeray as Jeffrey summed 
up The Excursion and Wordsworth: “Oh, 
Mr. Thackeray, this will never do! Such 
women may exist, but to hold them up as 
examples of excellence, and fit objects of our 
best sympathies, is a fault, and proves a low 
standard in ethics and in art.” I am sorry 
to disagree with these good ladies, but I do, 
for to me Lady Castlewood, with all her 
faults, is a thoroughly womanly woman— 
her faults being as,much a part of her na- 
ture as her beauty and goodness. They 
don’t like her marrying Esmond, I suppose ; 
others do not. One of Thackeray’s friends 
is said to have remonstrated with him for 
having made Esmond marry his mother-in- 
law. “I didn’t do it,” he replied; “they 
did it themselves.” The way in whieh 
Thackeray enters into the spirit as well as 
the letter of the time he describes is won- 
derful. He never for a moment forgets 
himself; his allusions, his illustrations, his 
style, are always in exact keeping. And 
how delightful his literary personages are! 
—the thickset, good-humored trooper, Dick 
Steele, construing Latin, and arguing points 
of faith with the lad Esmond at Castle- 
wood; St. John bantering simple-minded 
Mrs. Steele at the dinner-table of Lady Cas- 
tlewood; the famous Mr. Addison, who in- 
vites Esmond to his humble lodging while 
he is writing The Campaign—we know these 
worthy gentlemen, dead long since, as well 
as we know our living brothers of the quill, 
thanks to the loving and life-giving genius 
of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

The success which attended his lectures 
in England and Scotland led Thackeray to 
think that we might like to hear them in 
America, and he accordingly determined to 
visit us. He arrived in Boston on a frosty 
evening in November, 1852, and went to the 
Tremont House, where rooms had been en- 
gaged for him. “Iremember his delight in 
getting off the sea,” says Mr. James T. Fields,* 
“and the enthusiasm with which he hailed 
the announcement that dinner would be 
ready shortly. A few friends were ready to 
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sit down with him, and he seemed greatly | 


to enjoy the novelty of an American repast. 
In London he had been very curious in his 
inquiries about American oysters, as mar- 
velous stories, whieh he did not believe, had 
been told him of their great size. We apol- 
ogized—althongh we had taken care that the 
largest specimens to be procured should star- 
tle his unwonted vision when he came to the 
table—for what we called the extreme small- 
ness of the oysters, promising that we would 
do better next time. Six bloated Falstaffian 
bivalves lay before him in their shells. I no- 
ticed that he gazed at them anxiously with 
fork upraised; then he whispered to me, with 
a look of anguish, ‘How shall Ido it? I 
described to him the simple process by which 
the free-born citizens of America were aecus- 
tomed to accomplish such a task. He seem- 
ed satisfied that the thing was feasible, se- 
lected the smallest one of the half dozen 
(rejecting a large one, ‘ because,’ he said, ‘ it 
resembled the high-priest’s servant’s ear 
that Peter cut off’), and then bowed his 
head as if he were saying grace. All eyes 
were upon him to watch the effect of a new 
sensation in the person of a great British 
author. Opening his mouth very wide, he 
struggled for a moment, and then all was 
over. I shall never forget the comic look 
of despair he cast upon the other five over- 
occupied shells. I broke the perfect still- 
ness by asking him how he felt. ‘ Profound- 
ly grateful,’ he gasped, ‘ and as if I had swal- 
lowed a little baby.’” He made a pleasant 
evening and a late night of it, in spite of the 
large oysters, and went to bed happy. 

The lectures were a suecess in Boston, and 
Thackeray was delighted, boisterously so, 
according to the chatty Boswell just quoted, 
who assures us that he shouted and danced 
when he was told that the tickets to his first 
course of readings were all sold. And the 
whim seized him—if we may eredit the 
same authority, who rode with him to the 
lecture-room—to thrust both his long legs 
out of the carriage window, in deference, as 
he said, to his magnanimous ticket-holders ! 
If Thackeray does not appear to advantage 
in gossip like this, it is the fault, I suspect, 
of the gossip. Nothing is more easily mis- 
understood than the boyishness of great men, 
and no one was more easily misunderstood 
than Thackeray. For whether we study 
nature or study man, “we receive but what 
we give.” 

Thackeray came to New York, and read 
his lectures before the Mercantile Library 
Association with great success. That terror 
of the public man, the interviewer, was not 
as yet, but his place was partially supplied 
by the inaccurate biographer and the imag- 
inative word-painter. Every characteristic 
of Thackeray was noted, and once, at least, 
he was well described: ‘As for the man 
himself who has lectured us, he is a stout, 








healthful, broad-shouldered specimen of a 
man, with cropped grayish hair, and keen- 
ish gray eyes, piercing very sharply through 
a pair of spectacles that have a very satiric 
focus. He seems to stand strongly on his 
own feet, as if he would not be easily blown 
about or upset, either by praise or pngil- 
ists; a man of good digestion, who takes the 
world easy, and scents all shams and hum- 
bugs (straightening them between his thumb 
and forefinger) as he would a pinch of snuff.” 
There was something in Thackeray’s read- 
ing which no one caught. It defied analy- 
sis, and evades memory. His voice, as I 
recall it, was at once low and deep, with a 
peeuliar and indescribable cadenee ; his elo- 
cution was matchless in its simplicity. His 
attitude was impressive and tranquil, the 
only movement of his hands being when he 
wiped his glasses as he turned over the 
leaves of his manuseript. He read poetry 
exquisitely. 

Thackeray was more widely read at this 
time in America than in England, for when 
it was known that he was coming over to 
visit us there was a rapid disinterment and 
republication of his early writings in Fraser 
and Punch. His avant-couriers were Mr. Yel- 
lowplush, Mr. Titmarsh, Mr. George Fitz- 
Boodle, and that prince of swindlers, Barry 
Lyndon. He was not consulted with regard 
to their appearance, for he wonld doubtless 
have objected to one or two whom he had 
not set eyes upon for years. The Yellow- 
plush who had Jampooned Bulwer was one. 
After his arrival in New York, Thackeray 
wrote a preface to “ Mr. Brown’s Letters,” in 
which he expressed contrition for these wild 
performances of his early years, as he called 
them, and hinted that the retrospect they 
awakened was any thing but gay. “The 
old scenes return, the remembrance of the 
by-gone time, the chamber in which the sto- 
ries were written, the faces that shone round 
the table. Some biographers in this coun- 
try have been pleased to depict that homely 
apartment after a very strange and romantic 
fashion; and an author in the direst strug- 
gles of poverty, waited upon by a family do- 
mestic in ‘all the splendor of his menial 
decorations,’ has been cireumstantially de- 
scribed to the reader’s amusement as well as 
to the writer’s own. I may be permitted to 
assure the former that the splendor and the 
want were alike fanciful, and that the meals 
were not only sufficient, but honestly paid 
for.” 

Thackeray was dined and wined until he 
was more than content with American hos- 
pitality. He took naturally to men of his 
own profession—authors and artists—and 
in their society was the gayest of the gay. 
The Century was a favorite place of resort 
with him in the winter evenings, and he 
used to say it was the best club in the world. 
As the creator of Brown the elder and the au- 
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thor of “The Book of Snobs” was a notable 
club man, we Centurions were, and still are, 
inclined to believe that he was correct in his 
estimate of it. He came and went when he 
would, and his moods were respected ; if he 
was solitary, he sat down in some unfre- 
quented corner, and nobody molested him; 
if he was communicative, he pulled his chair 
up where his friends were conversing, and | 
joined in the conversation. He was a de- 
lightful talker, because he never talked for 
effect ; and as the night wore on, and only a 
few Centurions remained, he would tell sto- | 
ries, and sing songs, and set the table on a 
roar. Now it was the ditty of the Reverend | 
Dr. Luther that he sang, with its rollicking 
chorus, 





“Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long;” 


America during his first tour, in the differ- 
ent cities in which he lectured, but none by 
whom he was more valued than Mr. William 
B. Read, of Philadelphia, who has collected 
his reminiscences of this great writer in a 
charming little monograph. “He seemed to 
take a fancy to me and mine,” writes Mr. 
Read, “and I naturally loved him dearly. 
He used to come to my house, not the abode 
of wealth or luxury, almost every day, and 
often more than once aday. He talked with 


| my little children, and told them odd fairy 


tales. And I now see him (this was on his 
second visit) one day in Walnut Street, walk- 
ing slowly with my little girl by the hand— 
the tall, gray-haired, spectacled man with 
an effort accommodating himself to the tod- 
dling child by his side; and then he would 
bring her home. And one day when we were 
to have a great dinner at the club given to 


and now it was his inimitable ballad of | him, and my wife was ill, and my household 
Little Billee, and his miraculous escape from | disarranged, and the bell rang, and I said to 
the cannibalistic hunger of guzzling Jack | him, ‘I must go and carve the boiled mutton 


and gorging Jimmy. The geographical out- | 
look toward the close was immense : 


“Billy went up the main-top-gallant mast, 
And down he fell on his bended knee; 
He scarce had come to the Twelfth Commandment, 
When up he jumps—‘ There’s land, I see. 
“¢ Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee; 
There’s the British flag a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K.C.B.’ 
“So when they got aboard of the Admiral’s, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee; 
But as for little Bill, he made him 
The captain of a seventy-three.” 





Thackeray was invited on one occasion to 
a dinner at the house of a prominent Centu- 
rion, who was soon to rank among “ Mem- | 
bers Deceased.” Fitz-Greene Halleck was 
present, and Hackett the comedian, and Spar- | 
row-grass Cozzens, and half a dozen other good | 


fellows of that ilk. The host was aware of | 
Thackeray’s curiosity in regard to our oy 8-| 


ters (which does not appear to have been ‘al-| 
layed by his Boston experience), and he pro- 


that he could obtain. A plate of them was, 


of course, placed before the guest of the} i 


evening. ‘Thackeray, what do you think 
of our oysters ?” asked Cozzens. Thackeray 
did not reply. “Press that question,” 
Halleck to his next man, who repeated it, in 
the words of Cozzens. 
cing his spectacles on his nose, looked down 
upon his plate. ‘Why, they are perfect 
beasts of oysters!” They were eaten, never- 
theless. This anecdote is trivial, no doubt, 
but it is not more trivial than some of the 
apocryphal anecdotes of Shakspeare which 
are handed down to us, and which we are 
fain to believe, because we think they are 
characteristic of that myriad-minded man. 

Thackeray made many warm friends in 


| off to bed. 


second visit here, in 1855, I have 
cured from the immortal Dorlon, of Fulton | 
Market, some of the largest and fattest ones | 


said | 


He smiled, and pla- | 


for the children, and take for granted you 
do not care to come, he got up, and, with 
a cheery voice, said, ‘I love boiled mutton, 
and children too, and I will dine with them.’ 
And we did; and he was happy, and the chil- 
dren were happy, and our appetite for the 
finner was damaged. Such was Thackeray 
in my house.”* 

I met Thackeray twice when he was in 
this country, once at a press dinner, which 
was given to him at the Astor House, and to 
which he came late, having just arrived from 
a journey. He was too ill to seat himself, 
though he entered the room in which the 
dinner was held, and my remembrance is 
that he shook hands cheerily with the friends 
who were nearest him, and was then borne 
He was liable to sudden attacks 
of severe illness, and his sufferings on these 
occasions were terrible. We all regretted 
his absence-—none more than myself, for I 
wanted to see and hear the satirical histori- 
an of the Four Georges. (It was during his 
forgotten 
to say.) We had a dull evening—at least I 
did, for I came to be introduced to Thacke- 
|ray, and the genial, friendly talk of Wash- 


ington Irving, to whom I was introduced in- 
stead, did not console me for my disappoint- 
| ment. 
| A few days later I was in the editorial 
rooms of The Tribune, where I met my good 
friend Bayard Taylor, who had been disap- 
pointed, like myself, at the press dinner, and 
he told me that he was going to give Thack- 
eray a breakfast at Delmonico’s on the Sun- 
| day morning following—Sunday being the 
only day that was at his disposal—and he 
asked me to be present. How well I remem- 
ber that memorable morning, and how little 








* “Thackeray in America.” 
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I brought away from it! It was late in De- 
cember—a bright, sharp morning, and the 
walk from my rooms to Delmonico’s was in- 
spiriting. We met in Delmonico’s parlor, 


some eight or ten of us—the Howadji, I) 


think, was one—and waited untii Thacke- 
ray, who was stopping at the Clarendon, 
came. I was introduced to him informally. 
He gave me the grip of his hearty hand, and 
we proceeded to the breakfast-room. I for- 
get how we were placed at the table, nor 
does it matter. It was Thackeray that I 
came to see—that I wish to remember—not 
my right or left hand man, who, I have no 
doubt, was an author or an artist. It was 
the author of The Newcomes that I wished to 
hear talk. As I am not a gourmand, I can 
not remember whether the oysters were large 
or small, nor the order in which the wines 
were brought on, though I can remember 
that the proper order was discussed while 
we were sipping them. Breakfast over—and 
it was a long one—we lighted our cigars, 
changed chairs with each other, and chatted 
in groups of twos or threes. I took an emp- 
ty chair beside Thackeray, as he motioned 
me to do, detecting, no doubt, the admira- 
tion that I felt for him, and we had a pleas- 
ant chat. He had no idea that I hoped to 
be a man of letters some day, so we talked 
like men of the world, on whatever topic 
presented itself. Something that I said 
about theatricals (I was a dramatic critic at 


the time) led him to say that he had writ- 
ten a comedy, which he had left in Webster’s 
hands—I think it was Webster's, though it 
may have been Wigan’s—with but small 


chance of its acceptance. I very honestly 
told him that I could not understand how 
he should have a play refused. He said he 
could, he had had so many things declined— 
Vanity Fair, for example; besides, he added, 
there might be some defect in the play which 
would prevent its successful representation. 
Dumas was mentioned, and I noticed that in 
speaking of him Thackeray gave his name 
the Spanish and not the French pronuncia- 
tion. He had chaffed Dumas, I remembered, 
in The Paris Sketch-Book, but it was for his 
dramas, not his novels. I asked him what 
he thought of the latter, especially Monte 
Cristo and The Three Guardsmen. No one ever 
displayed, he thought, such prodigality of 
invention as Dumas. His novels were vast- 
ly entertaining. For himself, he was nev- 
er weary of reading Les Trois Mousquetaires. 
The exact language in which Thackeray ex- 
pressed his admiration for Dumas has pass- 
ed from my recollection, but the substance 
of it afterward took this form in print: “Of 
your heroic heroes, I think our friend Mon- 
seigneur Athos, Comte de la Fere, is my fa- 
vorite. I have read about him from sunrise 
to sunset, with the utmost contentment of 
mind. I have passed through many vol- 
umes—forty ? fifty? I wish from my heart 





there were a hundred more, and would never 
tire of him rescuing prisoners, punishing ruf- 
fians, and running scoundrels through the 
midriff with his most graceful rapier. Ah! 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, you are a mag- 
nificent trio!’ The feeling with which 
Thackeray inspired me was extravagant, I 
suppose, but it was very sincere. I felt to- 
ward him as he felt toward Shakspeare: 
“T should like to have been Shakspeare’s 
shoe-black, just to have lived in his house, 
just to have worshiped him, just to have 
run on his errands, and seen that sweet, se- 
rene face.” Somebody interrupted our chat ; 
we separated, shook hands when the com- 
pany dispersed, and—I never met Thackeray 
again. 
* Ah, did you once see Shelley plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new!” 

The closing years of Thackeray’s life were 
as prosperous as they deserved to be, and as 
crowded with literary work as if he had 
still his reputation to make. He returned 
to England in 1856, and after delivering his 
lectures on the Four Georges in London and 
Edinburgh, where they were received with 
some disfavor, on account of their supposed 
want of loyalty, he sat down to the compo- 
sition of The Virginians. While it was in 
progress, he, or his publishers, conceived the 
idea of a new magazine to be edited by him. 
He matured his plans carefully, and, instead 
of relying upon his own reputation to sus- 
tain the project, as he might well have 
done, he sought the assistance of two of his 
younger contemporaries, whose talents he 
was among the first to detect. These were 
Mr. Anthony Trollope and Mr. George Au- 
gustus Sala. Mr. Trollope had published 
several novels, which had had a fair degree 
of success, the best being Dr. Thorne ; but his 
was not the name to conjure with then that 
it is now. Mr.Sala was favorably known 
by his papers in Household Words, but Thack- 
eray believed that he was capable of great- 
er things. With these trusty lieutenants 
on his staff, one with his novel of “ Framley 
Parsonage,” the other with a life of one of 
Thackeray’s favorite worthies, Williaa Ho- 
garth ; with his comedy, which, when it was 
finally declined, he had recast as “ Lovel the 
Widower ;” and with the first of a series of 
half-humorous, half-pathetie, and altogether 
unique essays, ‘The Roundabout Papers,” 
he started The Cornhill Magazine. Its success 
was enormous, the first number reaching a 
sale of one hundred and ten thousand copies. 

Thackeray was a good editor, as the first 
four or five volumes of The Cornhill show, 
but he was too soft-hearted for the position. 
It was very fine to advertise on the maga- 
zine, “ Contributions are only to be sent to 
65 Cornhill, and not to the editor’s private 
residence ;” they found their way to 36 Ons- 
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low Square all the same; and with them 
private notes, stating the distressing situa- 
tion of these writers, who generally had sick 
and widowed mothers or motherless chil- 
dren to support; and after they were re- 
turned, other private notes of an eleemosy- 
nary or insulting character. If he sent a 
charity check to some poor devil of a scrib- 
bler, it was pretty sure te be answered in a 
month or two by a note roundly abusing him 
for not inserting that splendid contribution 
“on which he had paid half the price on ac- 
count.” The annoyances of all sorts to 
which he was subjected found a good-na- 
tured vent in one of the most amusing of 
his “ Roundabout Papers,” “Thorns in the 
Cushion.” 

Thackeray’s contributions to the Cornhill 
while it was under his management consist- 
ed of “Lovel the Widower,” “The Four 


Georges,” and “The Roundabout Papers ;” | 


and after he had quitted it, which he did 
with an address to contributors and corre- 
spondents, dated March 18, 1862, of “The Ad- 
ventures of Philip,” the third novel which 
may be said to embody his own life and ex- 


perience, Pendennis being the first, and The | 


Newcomes—or so much of that story of all 
stories as relates to the art life of Clive New- 
come—the second. The tenacity with which 
his early characters had laid hold upon him 
is illustrated in “ Philip,” Dr. Firmin being 
the Philip Brandon of “A Shabby-Genteel 
Story,” and the Little Sister the poor girl 
whom he marries and abandons more than 
twenty years before. 

The materials for a literary biography of 
Thackeray are abundant, as my readers have 
doubtless concluded; the materials for a per- 
sonal biography are scanty enough. He did 
not live in public, as some writers do, but in 
the privacy of his own home, as a gentleman 
should. He had his struggles and his trou- 
bles, but the world knew nothing of them ; 
he was as reticent as he was brave, and bore 
his burdens without #®murmur. There were 
two natures in him, as there were two ele- 
ments in his books—the one overflowing 
with animal spirits, the other profoundly 
serious, and the impression that he made 
depended upon which was uppermost, and 
who was by. We are told by Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold that he was not loved, and not oft- 
en liked, by the outer world-——by those with 
whom he came in contact for the first time. 
His address was as polished as a steel mir- 
ror, and as cold. He was beloved by his in- 
feriors, however, and always deeply touch- 
ed by any kindness or grace shown to him 
by one beneath him. Mr. George Hodder, 
who acted as his secretary at one time, inti- 
mates that there was a constitutional reserve 
in his manner, accompanied at times by a 


|him to be. “And yet it is well known to 
| those who saw much of Thackeray in his fa- 
| miliar moments that he could be essentially 
‘jolly’ (a favorite term of his) when the hu- 
| mor suited him, and that he would, on such 
occasions, open his heart as freely as if the 
| word ‘reticence’ formed no part of his vo- 
|cabulary; whereas at other times he would 
| keep himself entirely within himself, and an- 
| Swer a question by a monosyllable, or perad- 
| venture by a significant movement of the 
| head. At one moment he would look you 
| full in the face and greet you jauntily; at 
| another he would turn from you with a pe- 
| culiar waving of the hand, which of course 
| indicated that he had no desire to talk.” Mr. 
Jerrold gives us a characteristic glimpse of 
| Thackeray, whom he and one of his friends 
| met one afternoon in Fleet Street, as he was 
| ambling to Whitefriars on his cob. “He 
| caught sight of us, and my companion was 
about to grasp his hand, but he just touched 
| his hat with his finger, and, without opening 
| his lips or relaxing the solemn cast of his 
| features, passed on. My companion stamp- 
led his foot upon the pavement, and cried, 
‘Who would think that we were up till four 
|o’clock this morning together, and that he 
|sang his ‘ Reverend Dr. Luther,’ and was 
| the liveliest of us!” 
Those who knew Thackeray best loved 
|}him most, for they knew what a sincere, 
kind-hearted, generous gentleman he was. 
To be in need was to find the way to his 
| heart, as many a touching anecdote shows. 
| Here is one which was first related, I be- 
j lieve, by Father Prout: “One morning, on 
| entering Mr. Thackeray’s bedroom in Paris, 


I found him placing some napoleonsina pill- . 


box, on the lid of which was written, ‘One 
to be taken occasionally.” ‘What are you 
doing?’ said I. ‘ Well, he replied, ‘ there is 
an old person here who says she is very ill 
and in distress, and I strongly suspect that 
this is the sort of medicine she wants. Dr. 
Thackeray intends to leave it with her him- 
self. Let us walk out together.” There 
may be a little invention in this anecdote, 
as a similar one is related of Goldsmith; but 
here is one which is better authenticated, 
and which is related by Mr. Jerrold. He 
was one morning at Horace Mayhew’s cham- 
bers in Regent Street, he says, when Thack- 
eray knocked at the door, and cried from 
without, “It’s no use, Porry Mayhew; open 
the door.” “It’s dear old Thackeray,” said 
| Mayhew, as he opened the door. “ Well, 
| young gentlemen,” he said, cheerily, “ you'll 
| admit an old fogy.” They were glad to ad- 
mit the old fogy, who was neither old in 
years nor in feeling. He took up the papers 
| lying about, talked the gossip of the day, 
| and then suddenly said, with his hat in his 





cold austerity, which led to some misgivings | hand, “I was going away without doing 
as to the possibility of his being the pleas-| part of the business of my visit. You spoke 
ant companion that his friends described | the other day at the dinner” (the Punch 
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weekly meeting) ‘‘of poor George. 
body — most unaccountably—has returned 
me a five-pound note I lent him a long time 
ago. I didn’t expect it; so just hand it to 
George, and tell him, when his pocket will 
bear it, just to pass it on to some poor fel- 
low of his acquaintance. By-by.” <A nod, 
and he was gone. 

Thackeray was a constant attendant at 
the Punch dinners, and a weighty member 


of the council which discussed and decided | 
upon the contents of the forth-coming num- | 


ber, his neighbors at table being Gilbert a 
Becket and Douglas Jerrold. 
rold, it is hinted, were apt to squabble, but 
nothing came of it. ‘There is no use of 


our quarreling,” he would say, “ for we must | 
1 £§ 


meet again next week.” He w as understood | 
by the Punch people as few men are under. | 


stood by their contemporaries: he was more | 


to them than the great Genius he was to the 
world —he was a dear friend whom they 
loved, and whom they were soon to commem- | 
orate in a mourning page. Nor was he less 
dear to others who saw less of him. “One | 
loved him almost as one loves a woman,” says 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, “tenderly and with | 
thoughtfulness; thinking of him when away | 
from him as a source of joy which can not be 
analyzed, but is full of comfort. One who | 
loved him loved him thus because his heart | 
was tender as is the heart of a woman.” 

The figure of Thackeray was as well| 


known in London as that of any public | 
man, especially at the West End, where the | 


clubs are, and the club men congregate. He | 
belonged to several clubs, where he was oft- | 
en to “be seen, now sauntering through the | 
- hall of the Reform, and now at the Athenex- | 
um, making up his mfind to find a corner in | 

which to write. He was generally behind- | 
hand with his “copy,” which did not come | 
easily, notwithstanding his years of prac- | 
tice. For the most part he had his materi- | 


Some- | 


He and Jer- | 


one or two of his friends to whom he had 
shown a portion of it pronounced it his best 
story. It was also known that he was quite 
ill. Indeed, he was often in his doctor's 
hands now. He would be about, however, 
and when the anniversary of the death of 


| “good old Thomas Sutton” came round again, 


on the 12th of December, 1863, he was pres- 
ent, as was his wont, at the Charter-house, 
in his usual back seat in the quaint old chap- 
el. He attended the oration in the Govern- 
or’s Room, and as he walked up to the orator 
with his contribution he was received with 
hearty applause by his fellow-Carthusians. 
Four days later he dined at the house of his 
next neighbor, Baron Marochetti, where he 
enjoyed himself in a quiet way, and added 
to the enjoyment of those who were less 
| quiet. In the course of the ev ening a ques- 
tion arose about a subscription in aid of a 
distressed artist, and with his usual gener- 


| osity he offered to increase, if necessary, the 


sum he had previously promised. We hear 
of him a few days later at the Atheneum 
Club, where he met Dickens, to whom he 
| confessed that he had been three days in 
bed, and that after these attacks of his he 
was troubled with cold shiverings, “ which 
quite took the power of work out of him.” 
On the 2ist of December he attended the 
funeral of a relative at Kensal Green, and on 
the following day went to his favorite haunt, 
the Garrick Club, and asked a seat at the 
table of two friends, who of course welcomed 
him. There was a little nook in the dining- 
room, just off the reading-room, and hanging 
there was a famous picture of a scene in 
The Clandestine Marriage. He sat opposite 
this picture—his friends remembered—and 
took his dinner quietly. Afterward he went 
into the smoking- room, a place in which he 
| delighted, and in which he imagined Brown 
the elder when he moralized to his nephew 
about “ Members Deceased.” Did he think 


als with him, in the shape of certain little | of it then, I wonder? The next day he was 
sheets of paper, which he covered, when the | out, though in great suffering, and was seen 
mood seized him, with his peculiarly neat |in Kensington Palace Gardens reading a 
penmanship. He was rather proud of it, by-| book. He was no better in the evening, 
the-way, and used to say that if all trades | and his servant proposed to sit up with him ; 
failed, he could earn sixpence by writing the | but, with the consideration which was a part 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in the size of | of his character, he declined, and bade the 
one. If he could not write, and was not in- | man “ good-night.” His mother, who slept 
clined to talk, he would stare out the club | overhead, heard him moving about midnight, 
window with a dreamy and often with a sad | but was net alarmed, as it was his custom 
and weary look. By-and-by, in the after- | when he was ill. At nine o’clock the next 
noon, his tall, commanding form and gray | morning the servant entered his chamber as 
head would be seen in the streets overtop- | usual, and found him lying on his back, with 
ping the passer-by, who turned to look at! his arms stretched over the coverlet. ‘As he 
him as he sailed majestically along, with his| was accustomed to see him in this position 
hand thrust in his pocket, thinking of the | after his attack, he took no further notice of 
little girls, now women, and one beginning him, but brought a cup of coffee, and set it 
to be famous, who awaited his coming in| down beside the bed. It was not until he 
the house that he had built for himself in | returned some time afterward, and saw that 
Kensington. the cup was untasted, that he discovered he 
It was known that he was writing a story | was dead! 
which had been in his mind for years; and! The funeral teok place on the 30th of De- 
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cember. The mournful procession started | a lost pilgrim dying in the desert sand, with 
from Kensington at eleven o’clock, and reach- a fountain, which he had no strength to 
ed Kensal Green Cemetery about noon. The | reach, shining before his weary eyes. Then 
male relatives of the deceased followed in a} she perceived a face so grotesque that she 
mourning-coach and in his private carriage, | | giggled ; then a rhinoceros ; then something 
after which came a long line of carriages | which looked so like a dreadful kind of an- 
containing persons of rank and wealth, and | tediluvian beast that Jem was half fright- 
numbers of what are considered in England | ened, and rubbed him into nothingness with 
the humble classes—authors, artists, and oth- | her elbow. 

er intellectual workers. The most distin- Then, to her horror, she perceived that in 
guished men of letters were there—Dickens, | the engrossing interest of her occupation she 
Browning, Anthony Trollope, Tom Taylor, | had smeared four panes of glass in a hope- 
Lewes, Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, the} less manner. No polishing with the cor- 
whole Punch staff, Millais, Doyle, Cruik-| ner of her white apron was of the slightest 
shank, authors, artists—there were a thou-} use; yet cleansed the glass must be before 
sand mourners. The coffin was borne into| Aunt Julia appeared to inquire if that stony- 
the little chapel of the burying- ground, | hearted : arithmetical puzzle had been solved. 
which was at once filled. When the ‘solemn | | Jem once more quavered out, “If fishes were 
service was over, they proceeded to the | wishes—” stopped to laugh at her blunder, 
grave, which was in a quiet spot, beside the | desperate as she was, and by some unguard- 
grave of one of his children. It was a beau- ed movement toppled herself and her chair 
tiful day, one of those days in which Decem- | over, and lay there on the floor beneath it 
ber Tevives the remembrance of June, and | like a melancholy snail that had hired a 


which makes us forget, if any thing can, the | 
remembrance of Death. “Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, but the spirit to God who gave | 
it.” They are solemn words; it was a sol- | 
emn sight. But the saddest sight of all| 
was the spectacle of his two daughters, who 
advanced in the deepest mourning, and, tak- 
ing a last sad look at the coffin, turned sud- 
denly away in unspeakable grief. Strong 
men wept: there was not a dry eye as the 


earth closed over all that was earthly of En- 
gland’s greatest novelist — William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 





IN THE ABBESS’S PARLOR. 
By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


F wishes were fishes, we’d have some 
fried; if wishes were horses, beggars 
might ride,” crooned little Jem Walters, in a 
doleful under-tone, which suited admirably 
the aggravating hopelessness of the old nurs- 
eryrhyme. She was uncomfortably perched, 
knees downward, on a chair in the window- 
seat, her elbows resting upon the sill, her 
small fingers beating time to her minor-key- 
ed melody. I am sorry to say that every 
now and then she breathed on the pane, in 
utter defiance of a strict law devised by her 
pastors and masters, and afterward, without 
any interruption in the sort of dirge or dead- 
march she was beating, the tiniest finger of 
her right hand would trace across the glass 
strange hieroglyphics, which assumed as- 
tounding shapes to her too vivid fancy. 
Once she saw an elephant with a howdah 
on his back—a how-do-you-do was what 
Jem called it; but no matter. Then she 
beheld a sphinx, with “a calm, eternal” 
smile on its countenance, which so irritated 
Jem that she cut the mystery in twain with 
one sweep of her thumb nail. Presently she 


evoked a group of palm-trees, a camel, and 


house much too large for him. She man- 
| aged at length to rise, discovered that she 
| had upset Aunt Julia’s work-basket, which 
had been placed on an ottoman near, and 
had torn the gathers of ler apron in front. 

Then the devil tempted Jem. She should 
| be as severely punished as possible for the 
| Sanagnenione and mishaps which had al- 
| ready occurred; she might as well exhaust 
her badness now. She gave the basket a vi- 
cious kick, and the torn apron a deliberate 
rent; then she sat down on the carpet and 
cried a little, but found herself too miserable 
for tears to be got at easily; so she attempted 
the impossible task of restoring Aunt Julia’s 
basket to order, and then tried to mend her 
apron with some blue silk, partly because 
the color pleased her, and partly because 
she found a needle already supplied with it, 
and ingenious as Jem was in many ways, 
she never could make a thread hit the eye. 

Poor little Jem! she was not yet seven 
years old, and Aunt Julia obliged her to 
study French verbs, and had pushed her on 
into fractions, and when Jem, with a horri- 
ble precocity, perpetrated a joke and pro- 
nounced them “vulgar,” Aunt Julia took it 
for impertinence, and made her spell the 
names of twelve unpleasant Hebrew kings 
as a fitting penance. 

Poor little motherless Jem, consigned to 
the mercies of an Aunt Julia who had theo- 
ries! She meant to be a good woman, and 
she loved the child; for that very reason 
felt it a duty to be strict with her, and act- 
ed, as so many people do where children are 
concerned, by the rule of contraries, that is, 
whatever Jem liked to do must be forbid. 
den, and whatever Jem liked not must be 
done: this to teach the mite patience, and 
subdue the evil tendencies of the “natural 
Adam,” reference to which improper person- 
age was frequently upon Aunt Julia’s lips. 
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Jem had been two days in disgrace, a 
trouble brought about by those horrible 
fractions and a mud-pie, the latter having 
been fabricated when she was sent forth to 
take the air in the garden, had gone down 


| 


wise to resort to stern measures and have 
done with life. She lay down upon the ear- 
pet and stretched out her arms, and was dy- 
ing comfortably, when a bug that had come 
in at the window on an exploring expedi- 


the high-road instead, and after making her | tion crawled across her hand and brought 


pie, had fallen into it head-foremost. 


sciously become a wicked little fatalist, de- 
cided that she could no more amend or 
atone for all that had happened than she 
could have prevented its occurrence. 

Now in spite of the heinous nature of 
Jem’s offenses and my severe reprobation 
thereof, I must mention one thing in her 
defense—an excuse which “ grown-ups” are 
always bringing forward to palliate their 
own errors and short-comings, but which 
they quite forget can ever have any thing 
to do with the misdemeanors of children of 
a lesser growth—Jem’s nerves were out of 
order. Not only had Aunt Julia entirely 
overdone the matter of French verbs and 
simple fractions, pushing the creature for- 
ward from sheer pride in her precocity, and 
afraid (being afflicted with religious senti- 
ments of a gloomy nature) that giving way 
to outward displays of tenderness would 
lead to the sin of idolatry on her part, but 
other causes had been at work to upset 
Jem’s mental equilibrium. 

The night but one before this day of crime 
which I am chronicling Jem had slept in 
Cousin Fanny’s bed, and somewhere among 
the small hours had been wakened by the 
sound of bitter weeping. She sat up among 
the pillows, and by the light of the lamp saw 
Fanny kneeling beside a table, and crying as 
if her heart would break. Jem spoke to her, 
but she did not hear; then the child cower- 
ed down in bed and cried too, making so 
much noise about it that Fanny had to stop 
her own lachrymatory performances and go 
and soothe her, and Jem promised to do her 
best to forget what she had seen—at least 
to tell no living soul, not even Aunt Julia. 

Cousin Fanny was also a niece of that sad- 
voiced relative, but a grown woman, who 
did just as she pleased, never had any French 
verbs to learn, was independent of fractions, 
simple or compound, and it seemed a mar- 
velous thing that she should find any thing 
to ery about. 

So, taking advantage of the morbid state 
into which all these combined causes had 
thrown the child, the devil tempted her, and 
Jem fell, rushing recklessly on from sin to sin, 
till she reached the climax—kicked Aunt Ju- 
lia’s work-basket and tore her own apron. 

It would be better now to die, Jem 
thought. She had heard Cousin Fanny on 
that tumultuous night ask why death did 
not come. Jem felt that in the pass to 
which fate had brought her not only was 
the question applicable, but it would be 





With | her back to existence and an upright posi- 
the closing performances of this morning/|tion in great haste. 
the door of hope had shut, and Jem, uncon- | struck Jem. 


A happy thought 
She had one of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
tales fresh in her mind. She would go and 
be anun. She should have two full hours 
before her for carrying out this design. 
Fanny and Aunt Julia had gone to see a 
friend who was soon to depart from the 
neighborhood, and would not be back till 
luncheon, so up to that time Jem would 
have the freedom of the library and the 
companionship of her vulgar fractions. It 
seemed only right to inform her relatives of 
her intention, and Jem spent a long while 
composing a letter to the younger of the 
pair: 

“Dear Covstn Fanny,—I have gone to be a none. 
I rather do so than fractions. I’ve tore my Apurn and 
kic Ant julia baxet so I shall goa none like Ann. I 
no her name in Mrs. Serwood. Tell Ant julia I am 
verry sory and love her until deth which I think is 
Neere. so know more from your cousin 

“* JEM NONE. 

“ P.s. I shall never tel about the other night even 
to the Abes or the sisters. 

“p, 8. too. I take Ant julia black vale because the 
Abes might not have one convenyent and I would 
never like to put the convent to Expence.” 

Then she went to Aunt Julia’s room, and 
got out the crape veil which her guardian 
had worn a few months previous when in 
mourning for some relation. 

Jem departed. Through the garden and 
orchard she took her way. Then came a 
grove; then the boundary which she had 
been forbidden ever to pass, because beyond 
lay old Mr. Milner’s estate, and he and Aunt 
Julia were not friends. Still on Jem went, 
climbed through a broken gate, and kept 
her course, weary but determined. Off in 
the distance, upon a wooded hill, she saw a 
summer-house, which, by some reasoning 
perfectly clear to her own mind, she decided 
to be a convent, and toward that haven of 
rest she plodded. 

It was very warm and Jem very tired by 
the time she reached her goal—a pretty spot 
as weary pilgrim could wish to rest in. She 
pushed open the door and entered. There 
was nobody present but a red butterfly, 
which did not seem in the least glad to see 
her, and began turning somersaults in the 
air till Jem grew quite dizzy watching him. 

“The abbess has gone out,” said Jem to 
herself; “but I shall take the veil and be 
all ready when she comes back.” 

So she wrapped the crape about her head, 
and sat down on a low rustic couch to med- 
itate, and presently, as people usually do 
when they make up their minds to meditate, 
fell fast asleep. 

When she woke she saw a very handsome 
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man sitting opposite her, tranquilly smoking 
acigar. Jem was not in the least frighten- 
ed, though he could not possibly be the ab- 
bess, and she was inclined to think she must 
still be asleep. She rubbed her eyes and 
looked again, but there the vision still was 
—such a handsome man, with great brown 
eyes and a silky mustache, and somehow 
his face was so familiar to Jem, though she 
did not know him from Saul of Tarsus, that, 
without stirring, she called out, 

“Did I dream you, please ?” 

“ Halloo!” saidche, laughing. “ What lit- 
tle brown elf are you ?” 

“Yes, 'm rather brown,” replied Jem, 
dolefully ; sna it’s not very polite of you 
to tell me so.” 

“T only meant I thought you were a kind 
of fairy called a brownie,” he explained. 

“Oh,” said Jem, quite mollified. “No, 
I’m not; I’m a nun.” 

“A what?” he asked. 

“A nun. Don’t you know? I’ve taken 
the black veil, and this is my convent.” 

“The deuce it is,” said he. 

“Yes,” said Jem, sitting up, and staring 
at him with round eyes of astonishment. 
“Youre very handsome, ain’t you—I mean 
aren’t you? Ain’t isn’t correct; you mustn’t 
ever say it.” 

“T won’t, you small syntax,” he said, laugh- 
ing, till Jem laughed from sheer sympathy, 
though she could not imagine what he meant 
by his merriment. 

“So you’re a nun,” he observed, presently. 

“The blackest kind,” said Jem, touching 
her veil. ‘ Hadn’t you better stay here and 
be one too ?” 

“Upon my word, I think I had! Will I 
be allowed to smoke ?” 

“Maybe,” replied Jem, doubtfully. “ Mrs. 
Sherwood don’t tell, I believe.” 

“Ts that the abbess ?” 

“Oh no; she wrote the story. The rest 
of her stories are all about decayed gentle- 
women; but I think they would be very 
nasty ; don’t you ?” 

“Uncommonly so, I should say. Now 
what’s your name, brown elf ?” 

“Tm Sister Ann—Annunciata.” 

“But before you left the world? When 
you were at home, you know ?” 

“Oh, Jemima; but I don’t like it; I’m 
Jem.” 

“Texpect youran away,” saidhe. “What 
made you ?” 

“Fractions,” answered Jem, promptly; 
“but they can’t get me back, for I’ve taken 
the black veil, you see.” 

“He nodded his head, and sat studying her 
little pale face, and Jem studied him with 
great earnestness. Suddenly she clapped 
her hands and cried, 

“Why, you’re the picture !” 

“The dickens Iam! Now what are you 
at?” he asked. 





“That’s how I knew you; but I coyldn’t 
think,” returned Jem, nodding her head many 
times in a satisfied way. 

“ She’s daft !” he exclaimed, looking about 
with a bewildered air. “Tell me what you 
mean, this minute !” 

“T know you are the picture,” persisted 
Jem. “I saw you in her box. I opened it, 
and there you were.” 

“O Lord!” said he. “ Well, whose box ?” 

“Why, Fanny’s, of course. That’s my 
cousin, and her other name is Ames. She’s 
very good, and I love her awfully, and—and 
—why, what’s the matter with you?” For 
he had turned strangely pale, and was gaz- 
ing at her with such intentness that she 
grew troubled. 

“T hope you ain’t angry—aren’t, I mean,” 
she faltered, but, with the influence of Aunt 
Julia’s spirit strong upon her, struggling 
resolutely to be grammatical to the last. 
“ Please don’t be angry, you know.” 

“Angry! No, child, no,” he answered, 
with such a beautiful smile flitting over 
his white lips that Jem felt perfectly re- 
assured. 

He rose and walked to the door, and stood 
there for a little with his back toward her. 
He had motioned Jem to keep still, and she 
did not stir. Presently he returned, sat 
down on the seat beside her, and drew her 
close to him. 

“So you love Fanny very much,” he said. 

“She’s so good,” sighed Jem. “She comes 
every night after I’m in bed, and kisses me 
three times on my forehead—here.” 

He stooped and pressed his lips thrice upon 
the spot she had touched with her finger. 

“Now, Jem,” said he, “ we are going to be 
great friends.” 

“Yes, indeed; we’re both nuns, you know.” 

“Well, we'll talk about that afterward,” 
he replied; “but first I want you to tell me 
something.” 

“ But it’s not fractions ?” questioned Jem, 
rather disturbed by the grave expression of 
his face. 

“No, no; [hate them as much as you do.” 

“Good,” said Jem. “If it’s not fractions, 
I'll tell you any thing in the world! Iknow 
a beautiful story about a white mice.” 

“We'll have that too by-and-by; but 
about the picture first.” 

“That’s you,” said Jem. “Only it was 
in the box, and you are here. I really 
thought I dreamed you.” 

“Tt was my portrait,” said he. 

“ Of course,” returned Jem, somewhat con- 
fused. “I meant that all the time, only I 
saw you so sudden.” 

“Exactly. Tell me, Jem, did Fanny know 
you saw it Y 

“Yes, but she didn’ t scold. I opened the 
wrong box.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“Oh, she wasn’t a bit angry. I didn’t do 
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it on purpose. I wouldn’t be so mean for | 
any thing.” 

“Of course not. But what did she say 
about the picture ?” 

“Tt had ‘Charles’ on it,” began Jem. 

“That’s my name.” 

“Oh,isit? Why, that night when I woke 
np and she was crying, she said, ‘Charley, 
Charley.’” Then Jem suddenly remembered 
her promise, and burst into tears, saying, 
“Oh, I’ve told, I’ve told, and I promised not! 
Oh! oh! And now she'll think I’m bad—” 

Here sobs checked her utterance. 

“T do think she’ll drive me mad!” mutter- 
ed the young man; but he restrained him- 
self, gathered Jem in his arms, and soothed 
her with tender words. 

“She'll not be angry,” he averred; “you 
did not mean to tell.” 

“No, no,” sobbed Jem ; “indeed, indeed I | 
didn’t.” 

“You know we are nuns, and nuns are | 
obliged to confess,” continued he, sinfully | 
taking advantage of the cobwebs in her | 
childish brain to turn her morbid fancies to | 
his own use. “ You must have read that in | 
Mrs. Sherwood.” 

“So I did,” said Jem, a good deal relieved. | 
“They had to tellevery thing to the abbess | 
and the pro—no, the—the—” 

“Confessor. Just so.” 

“T shouldn’t break my word for all the | 
professors—I mean con—that ever lived!” | 
cried Jem, proudly. 

“Td like to shake her!” he groaned. 
“She’s as mad as a March hare, and she’ll 
drive me madder than herself.” 

Jem did not catch the words, but the tone 
startled her. 

“ Oh dear, you are angry!” she said, with 
renewed sobs. ‘Oh, I don’t know what I 
shall do if you’re angry !” 

“No, no; not a bit. See, I am smiling. | 
I love you dearly, my little Jem, and we are 
the best friends possible.” 

“Ah,” said Jem, nestling up to him, and | 
leaning her head on his arm with a long sigh | 
of content. “I think I shall like being a| 
nun along with you. 
come and be one too.” 





“So she cried and spoke my name?” he | 


asked. 
box ?” 

“Oh no; that was in the daytime. And | 
she looked very pale, just as you do now, | 
and—” 

“Yes—well ?” 

“She said she wasn’t angry. Then she | 
asked me if I knew what a treasure was.” 

“And you did?” 

“ Of course—a heap of gold locked up in | 
achest. But that wasn’t what she meant; 
and then she said there was another sort—” | 

“Yes; something very precious—some- | 
thing that belonged to a dead friend, or | 
somebody very dear—” \ 


j 


“Why, that’s what she said!” interrupted 
Jem, in delight. 

“ And did she say the picture was one ?” 

“To be sure. What was the word—sa- 
cred? Her sacred treasure—too precious to 
talk about—so I was not to tell I had seen it.” 

“Then what did she do ?” 

“Oh, she kissed me ever so many times, 
and she said,‘ Jem, you are too little to un- 
derstand ; but you’re a great comfort to me, 
and I don’t mind your knowing.’” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then she put you back in the box—I 
mean the picture—and then—oh, somethin 
else—I can’t forget!” 

“You mean you can’t remember ?” 

“Yes; about—how was it ?” 

“Try and think.” 

“ About a dead friend,” said Jem. “But 
you aren’t dead. Why, what made her think 
you were ?” 

“Did she say ‘a friend dead to me?” 

“That’s it!” cried Jem. “I can’t think 
how you know.” 

Again the young man rose and walked up 
and down the summer-house, and Jem sat 
watching him. 

“Have you got the megrims ?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

“The what ?” 

“That’s what Nurse Robson says she has 
when she walks up and down. She says her 
legs crawl; and once she said she had a nest 
of ants in her knees; but I didn’t believe 
that, and I told her so, and she said I was a 
hardened little infidel. I’m not very fond 
of Nurse Robson. When she’s cross she 
combs my hair the wrong way, and pretends 
she did it by accident; and if I complain, 
she says I’m a baby; but I’m sure nobody 
would like it, now would they ?” 

“No,” he answered, rather absently. He 
came back and sat down again beside her, 
and she leaned her head on his arm, and 
gazed admiringly up at him in happy obliv- 
iousness that such troubles as fractions and 
punishments existed. 

“ You’re such a good little thing,” said he. 


ha 
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I wish Fanny would | “I’m wenderfully fond of you, my pretty 


Jem.” 
This young man named Charles was un- 


“Was that when you opened the|doubtedly a very designing person; he 


meant to make use of every sort of art that 
could entrap the candid little soul into fur- 
ther confidences. 

“Vm so glad you like me,” cooed Jem. 
“T suppose we shall stay here always, sha’n’t 
we ?” 

“Good gracious, yes! 
know.” 

“ Of course,” said Jem, clapping her hands 
in ecstasy. 

“So after that, after the day you found 
the picture, you saw Fanny crying, did 
you ?” 

“Yes—that’s what I wasn’t to tell.” 


We're nuns, you 
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“Of course not, except to me. Fanny 
meant you to tell me.” 

“No, I don’t think she did, because I 
didn’t know you,” replied Jem, after a little 
reflection. ‘I only knew your portrait.” 

‘“Tt’s all the same,” assented this unscru- 
pulous Charles; “and, anyway, you have 
told me.” 

“But I didn’t mean to. 
wicked ?” questioned Jem, in great distress. 

“No, no. 
that ever lived. What pretty curls you’ve 
got, Jem! So Fanny cried ?” 

“Oh, so hard! and wanted to die. That’s | 
what made me think of dying when it all | 
went so wrong this morning.” | 

“Wanted to die?” he repeated, in an un- | 
steady voice. ‘Did she say why, Jem?” | 

“‘Nothing left—nothing’—I remember 
her saying that,” said Jem, with her head on | 
one side, like a wise little robin-redbreast. 
“Oh, I was so sorry, and I cried too, and | 
asked her not to die; and then she kissed | 
me. Oh dear, wouldn’t it be better for her | 
to come here and be a nun along with us ?” 

“She’s shown me the way,” said he, in a | 
low tone. Then, aloud, “See here, Jem, you | 
must write a letter to Fanny.” 

“Oh, I wrote one to say I was gone to be 
a nun.” 
“But you must write another to tell her | 
to come and be one too.” 

“Do you think she would ?” 

“T know she would.” 

“But she won’t tell Aunt Julia ?” 

“Not if you tell her to say nothing. 
Look, here is paper and ink and every 
thing,” he said, opening a drawer of the ta- | 
ble. 

“T suppose this is the abbess’s pattin? | 
observed Jem. | 

“No doubt. Now write your letter, like 
a good child.” 

“Tl say we both want her to come.” 

“No, no; not a word about any body but 
yourself.” 

“Oh,” said Jem, rather puzzled. 

“Say you like being a nun very much, and 
want her to come at once and join you.” 

“ Just so,” said Jem. 

He arranged the writing materials, and 
Jem began: 


“ Dear Covsin,—” 


She broke off to exclaim, “Oh, there’s a 
blot !” 

“Take another sheet. 
Jem.” 

She began anew: 

Dear Covusry,—I’m a none you would better be a 


none too Come At once the Abes is not at Hoam but 
I took the Black vale.” 


Ah, do be quick, 


Oh, am I very | 


“But how shall we get it to the post-of- 
fice ?” asked Jem, struck by a sudden per- 
plexity. ‘“ Nuns can’t go out.” 

“T can send it,” said Charles. ‘ Now fin- 
ish. Tell her to be sure and mention your 
letter to no living soul—to come at ones.” 

So Jem added : 


“ P, 8. Tell no Livin sole Secret to the Grave.” 


“ Add, ‘More depends on this than you 


You're the dearest, best child can think,’” said Charles, 


Jem put “p.s. too,” and wrote what he 
dictated. 

“ Go on,” he ordered. 

“ Oh, isn’t it done yet?” she asked, some- 
what fatigued by such unusual epistolary 
efforts. 

“Not quite. Say, ‘Follow the bearer 
without delay or question, or it will be too 
late. Come alone with him, or you will not 
find me.’” 

Jem wrote the whole, and signed her name. 

“My good Jem!” pronounced Charles, and 
kissed her as areward. ‘“ Wait here; don’t 
move till I come back.” 

He hurried out of the summer-house ; 
whistled sharply; a man cutting under- 
brush in the grove appeared in answer to 
his summons. After a brief dialogue be- 
tween the two, the gardener set off down 
the hill, and that mysterious Charles return- 
ed to the abbess’s parlor. 

“Tt’s all right, Jem,” said he. “Tell me 
what you would like best in the world; for 
whatever it is, 1 mean you to have it.” 

Jem was so bewildered by the magnitude 
of the promise that she could frame no wish 
whatever. 

“Never mind; we'll think about that 
later,” he added. ‘ By-the-way, are you 
hungry, Jem ?” 

“T do believe I am, but I didn’t know it.” 

Charles produced a little covered basket, 
opened it, took out some cold chicken, a roll, 
and a cake of chocolate, and spread them 
upon the table. 

“Why, where did it all come from ?” asked 
Jem. 

“ Oh, the convent cook must have expected 
you,” he asserted. “Eat, and ask no ques- 
tions—they’re not permitted by the abbess’s 
rules, you may be sure.” 

“Why, then she’s as bad as Nurse Rob- 
son,” sighed Jem, “and I like to ask ques- 
tions.” 

“You small Eve!” laughed Charles. 

He urged her to eat, but would have noth- 
ing himself, though he smoked vigorously 
instead. He seemed a very excitable young 
man. He got up and sat down, muttered 
to himself, gesticulated, and finally disturb- 





Charles read the lines over her shoulder 
as she wrote, an amused smile breaking | 
across the anxiety and trouble of his face. 

“That will do admirably,” said he. 
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ed Jem so much when she had finished her 


| luncheon and found time to watch him that 


she said, 


“You don’t think of having brain-fever, 
do you?” 
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“ Jem, Jem!” he cried, catching her in his 
arms. “I believe, Il hope— Oh, Jem, I be- 
lieve I am a happy man once more, and I 
owe it all to you, my precious little lamb !” 

“Set me down,” said Jem, “and then I'll 
kiss you. How nice it isto be anun! Shall 
we have chicken every day ?” 

But ie had rushed to the door again, and 
was peering through the trees down to the 
path which led toward the hill. 

Jem nibbled a last bit of chocolate she 
caught sight of on the table, and meditated 
upon the bliss of always living in this charm- 
ed retreat, with her new friend and Fanny 
beside her, no fractions to trouble her, and 
no Nurse Robson to comb her hair the wrong 
way. Then she suddenly remembered Aunt 
Julia, who as an aunt out of lessons hours 
was an entirely different person from the 
Aunt Julia devoted to French verbs. 

“Oh dear!” she cried. ‘“Charles—Id 
better call you Charles, hadn’t I?” 

“Of course,” said he, stepping back into 
the room. “ Well, what is it, little pigeon?” 

“T’ve been thinking—there’s Aunt Julia. 
Whatever will she do with Fanny and me 
both gone ?” 

“Serves her right,” muttered Charles. 

“What did you say ?” demanded Jem. 

“T said you were a darling birdie,” replied 
Charles, and darted out of the door again. 

“Aunt Julia might be a nun too,” mused 
Jem, “only she really must get over that 
dreadful habit of liking fractions, for I don’t 
see how there could be any peace in the con- 
vent unless she got rid of it.” 

Just then in rushed Charles, white as a 
sheet, his eyes shining like two stars. 

“ She’s coming,” gasped he. 

“The abbess ?” cried Jem. 

“The dev—”’ Then remembered to stop 
and pretend to sneeze. ‘ You’re the mad- 
dest child I ever saw.” 

“Tm not,” broke in Jem, indignantly; for 
Jem was by no means an angel, and had a 
small temper of her own. 

“You're a love,” vowed Charles. ‘She’s 
coming—” 

“The abbess ?” interrupted Jem again. 

“Fanny, of course,” said he, impatiently. 

“Oh, well,” returned Jem, rendered some- 
what stolid and matter-of-fact by her copi- 
ous luncheon; “we knew she was coming. 
You can see her any day. But where’s the 
abbess? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Jem,” said Charles, solemnly, “if you 
disappoint me now, I'll make an auto-da-fe 
of you on the spot.” 

“T know what an autograph is,” retorted 
Jem; “but I’m a nun, and I won’t be any 
thing else for any body.” 

“Here she is! Get out of the way, Jem!” 
cried that horrible young man, and with the 
customary base ingratitude of his sex he 
thrust Jem into a corner, now that he no 
longer had any use for her. 





Up the hill strode the gardener, and aftey 
him came the prettiest vision that one could 
wish to see on a bright summer morning. A 
young girl—certainly not more than twenty 
—with lovely golden hair, glorious blue eyes, 
and a face such as might have suited one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas. This was Fanny Ames. 

Fortunately Aunt Julia had decided to 
spend the day with her friends. Fanny had 
driven back alone; had gone at once to the 
library to release Jem, having begged a com- 
mutation of her penance. She found Jem’s 
remarkable epistle, and being a sensible 
young woman, stood still, wondering what 
it was best to do, instead of rousing the 
household by a series of hysterical shrieks, 
as many of her sisters would have consid- 
ered the most fitting thing to attempt under 
the circumstances. 

Enter a servant. 

“A man wants to see you, Miss Fanny.” 

“Let him come in,” said she, with rare 
presence of mind, jumping at the conclusion 
that some sort of relief to her perplexity 
must appear with this unknown person. 

She read the note which the unknown 
handed her, stopped to ask no questions, but 
in two minutes was following him across the 
shrubberies and on over the lands of old 
Milner, which an hour before she would 
have believed nothing could induce her to 
pass. Here she was at the door of the ab- 
bess’s parlor, calling, 

“Oh, Jem! you darling, dreadful little 
Jem!” 

In she rushed, and found herself confront- 
ed by a handsome young man, who proceed- 
ed to fall on his knees and seize her two 
hands, and cry : 

“They told me you were false—that you 
wanted to be released from your engage- 
ment. So I wrote that wicked letter, and 
ever since have been wandering like Cain 
over the face of the earth. Oh, Fanny, it 
was not true—you did care? It has all 
come out. I know about the picture and 
every thing. Fanny, Fanny!” 

But the last words were only a moan of 
pain, for without warning she tottered back, 
and he caught her just in time; and there 
she lay senseless in his arms, while he raved 
like a maniac with a man’s usual absurdity ; 
and that sensible little Jem—a true woman 
in embryo—ran out to the brook near the 
summer-house, soused Aunt Julia’s crape 
veil thoroughly, rushed back, flung it full 
in Fanny’s face, and greeted the astonished 
Charles with a thoroughly feminine obser- 
vation : 

“What a big fool you are, to be sure !” 

Then she began to yell like a bedlamite 
as Fanny opened her eyes, and did a spasm 
of nervous agony which would have done 
credit to a girl of eighteen. 

Heaven knows how long the explanations 
took, though from the instant the lovers 
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looked in each other’s eyes none whatever | 
was necessary; but they never remembered 
that time existed; and Jem was equally in- | 
different, and asked questions, and answered 
for both, and understood the matter perfect- 
ly in her own fashion. 

“An old, old story: Charles Milner and 
Fanny had been engaged against the will 
of Milner pére and Aunt Julia, who had nev- 
er been friends since the days when Aunt 
Julia married his intimate friend instead of | 
himself. Charles was obliged to go to Aus- 
tralia to attend to the affairs of an uncle, | 
who had seen fit to die and leaye the young 
man his heir. 

Aunt Julia and old Milner, having fought | 
out all the ancient causes for quarrels, pro- 
ceeded to get up a new one over a right of 
way. They decided to settle the matter by 
arbitration, got into a battle before the um- | 
pires, and bad led on to worse, till finally, in 
his wrath—for she had hit him hard at every 
point—old Milner hinted that Fanny’s affec- 
tion for his son was instigated by a regard 
for the young man’s wealth. Aunt Julia was 
not to be outdone when her temper was up, 
and she told the old fellow to his beard that 
her niece might make a better match to- 
morrow, and would if she did not consider 
herself bound by a foolish promise to Charles 


—a promise which in reality meant noth- 
ing. 

Old Milner wrote and told Charles this; 
and Charles, in a frenzy, wrote a cold letter 
releasing Fanny from her engagement; and 
she interpreted his stateliness to mean that 
he wanted his freedom, and gave it nim in 
an equally tragic epistle; and for twelve 


,months she had been mourning at home, 
}and Charles doing the Wandering Jew in 


any land which chanced to be convenient. 


| He had reached home, called back by his 


father’s illness, only the night before, and 
that wicked elopement of Jem’s had brought 
about this happy dénouement. 

“ And we sha’n’t be nuns after all,” said 
that small personage; ‘but I don’t mind, 
for Charles has promised to cure Aunt Julia 
of her love for fractions.” 

And Charles kept his word, and Aunt Ju- 
lia was so content to see Fanny look happy 
once more, and old Milner—he was only for- 
ty-six, after all—so content to get his son 
back, that four weeks after the two danced 
a quadrille at the young people’s wedding, 
and were married themselves the next au- 
tumn, and to this day Jem, now a grown 
woman, tells me she knows no more about 
fractions than I know about the lost Pleiad, 
and cares as little. 





THE NEW SOUTH 


By EDWIN 


I1l.—COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 
O-DAY the commerce and navigation of 
the Southern States, as compared to 
those of the Northern, do not show well, 
owing to the fact of the virtual monopoly 
of the carrying trade by our enterprising 
brethren of the North, who have succeeded 
in controlling the prices of our great sta- 
ples, as well as the transmission of them at 
home and abroad. 

Direct trade with Europe, for so many 
years past the cherished vision and hope of 
the Southern statesmen and more far-sight- 
ed commercial men in the Southern sea-ports, 
has never yet attained any considerable pro- 
portions, while even our internal and coast- 
ing trade is in Northern hands to a great ex- 
tent. New Orleans alone can boast of regu- 
lar direct lines of steamers to European ports, 
although the other Southern ports send forth 
occasional or semi-occasional steamers and 
sailing ships, Savannah recently having tak- 
en the lead in these efforts, and Norfolk now 
boasting of its Allan line of steamers. Still, 
these are only sufficient exceptions to prove 
the rule. 

Southern commerce depends on its great 
staples, their handling, exchange, and trans- 
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mission to the Northern and foreign markets, 
paying ever a heavy tax to the Northern 
middle-men, merchants, and ship-owners for 
their transmission abroad, and also helping 
materially to enrich the Northern railway 
kings, who have stretched out their arms 
into the far South, and annexed the chief 
Southern railroads as feeders to their great 
trunk lines, and virtually control all the out- 
lets to the cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, of the 
South and Southwest. The grangers of the 
West, who have risen in rebellion against 
this giant monopoly, have found co-opera- 
tors throughout the Southern States, where- 
in granges are springing up with marvelous 
rapidity. But whether these organizations 
can effect a different solution to the trans- 
portation problem, and permit the produ- 
cer to reap more of the profits arising from 
his products, is a question to be solved 
within a very short time by the present 
generation. 

Southern commerce, as contradistinguish- 
ed from mere local trade or small shop-keep- 
ing, rests on the great staples, and under the 
present system it can not be denied that the 
great producing section annually absorbs the 
smaller portion of the profits accruing from 
the culture, while the Northern, by the mere 
transportation and handling of those prod- 
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ucts, pockets the lion’s share, reversing | the Federal forces had taken the city and 


Pharaoh’s vision of the fat and lean kine, | 
since it is the former which swallows the | 
latter in this instance. The annual reports | 
of commerce and navigation, issued from the | 
bureau at Washington, may be dry reading, 
but their facts and figures are very instruct- | 
ive; neither can they be gainsaid, giving as | 
they do the inexorable logic of trade returns | 
and shipping lists. 

The great centres of Southern trade are | 
her sea-port cities, New Orleans taking the 
lead, and Norfolk, Savannah, Charleston, Mo- 
bile, and Galveston coming next in succes- 
sion. The great inland mart of the cotton | 
trade is Memphis, which receives the prod- | 
uct of the Mississippi Valley, and taps the 
Southwest. Though an inland town, Mem- 
phis is a great river port, its lines of river 
steamers carrying 20,000 tons, and making 
trips longer than many sea-voyages. It also 
is the centre of a perfect web of railways, 
extending northward and eastward, with 
projected lines to tap the mineral regions of 
Alabama, and the ports of Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, and Savannah. 

As the first in importance as well as in 
size, let us take a retrospect of the recent 
trade of New Orleans, the greatest of the 
Southern ports, and the only one boasting 
regular direct steam communication with 
Europe. Since the revival of her commerce, 
post bellum, New Orleans has had her most 
rapid recovery in the cotton trade. This 
might be considered a curious circumstance 
in view of the fact that she is really out of 
the cotton-producing region by a full geo- 
graphical degree, and that little if any cot- 
ton is grown within a hundred miles of the 
city. In this respect Charleston, Savannah, 
and even Mobile have great natural advan- 
tages over the Crescent City. Yet this is neu- 
tralized by her position on what Mr. Cal- 
houn so aptly called her “ great inland sea,” 
the Mississippi, giving her an outlet to the 
Gulf and the Atlantic Ocean, and opening to 
the enterprise of her merchants that vast re- 
gion watered by the great river and its trib- 
utaries. New Orleans, through these facili- 
ties, now controls about one-third of the crop 
grown in the Southern States, and the for- 
eign spinners largely fill their orders there, 
many having special agents or branches dom- 
iciled at New Orleans at least for six months 
in the year. If she has been able to accom- 
plish so much under the very exceptional and 
abnormal condition of her government (she 
never yet having been really reconstructed), 
what may not her future be, when all bar- 
riers and impediments are removed, and cap- 
ital flows in again from abroad to facilitate 
and increase her commercial operations? Her 
ante bellum export was very large. In 1860-61 
the export of cotton from New Orleans reach- 
ed near 2,000,000 bales. During the war, of 
course, her trade was paralyzed, even after 











| for 1870-71 are the largest. 


raised the blockade. 

With peace came a rapid revival of her 
cotton trade. In 1865-66 her exports were 
768,465 bales; in 1869-70 they rose to 1,185,- 


| 050 bales, of which about half went to Liy- 
| erpool, about a quarter to Havre, 115,000 to 


New York, and the rest to Bremen and other 
manufacturing centres abroad. The returns 
They rose to 
1,541,359 bales. The last, for 1872-73, were 
almost up to that figure, viz., 1,406,026 bales, 
of which 733,007 went to Liverpool, 194,088 
went to France, and the balance was dis- 
tributed between the northern states of Eu- 
rope, south of Europe, coastwise, and Mexico, 
This, for a city of about 150,000 white men, 
who have all the trade in their hands (the 
60,000 blacks being chiefly laborers or arti- 
sans), ts certainly doing very well. The 
Cotton Exchange Board, recently organized 
in New Orleans, has already exercised a 
most beneficial influence on the trade. Al- 
ready, this year, up to the Ist of February, 
the rush of cotton to this market was un- 
precedented, more than a million and a 
quarter of bales having been received up to 
March 1, 1874. 

The next great staple of produce, aud once 
the leading one of Louisiana, sugar, with its 
satellite molasses, seems to have suffered 
more from the shock of the war than any 
other, while its yield in the Mississippi and 
Red River plantations has decrgased four- 
fifths since the war, and the receipts from 
other quarters suffer a similar diminution. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
sugar trade of New Orleans (unlike its cot- 
ton) was ever more local than general, sup- 
plying the Western demand only, while the 
outside supply for the rest of the Union came 
from Cuba and the West Indies through the 
Northern ports. But the shrinkage in the 
local production is a painful fact, as well as 
an undeniable one, as the tables will prove. 
The export of sugar and molasses from New 
Orleans is thus summarily stated in the re- 
port of M. Bouchereau, which is accepted as 
correct by the trade. 

He says that the produce of sugar in 1861- 
62 was near 390,000 hogsheads under the old 
process of “ pawning,” and under the “ refin- 
ing” process about 70,000 hogsheads, making 
in all about 460,000 hogsheads, or 530,000,000 
pounds of sugar. In 1869-70 the whole yield 
did not reach 100,000,000 pounds. For the 
year 1872-73 the reported yield has been less 
than 37,000 hogsheads and 32,000 barrels of 
sugar, and about 133,000 barrels of molasses 
—a slight improvement on the two preced- 
ing years, but a notable falling off from the 
ante bellum stand-point. 

The tobacco trade also of New Orleans, 
to use the emphatic slang of the deal- 
ers, is “very sick.” It is gaining ground, 
however, and the dealers have hopes of a 





restoration of the trade to even more than 
its previous proportions. Just before the 
war the annual receipts of tobacco at New 
Orleans rose as high as 81,000 hogsheads ; 
in 1868 but 15,000 hogsheads were received ; 
in 1870 they had risen to 20,000 hogsheads 
only; in 1871-72 there was a further in- 
crease to 22,582 hogsheads; and again a re- 
lapse in 1872-73 to 20,000 hogsheads. Lou- 


isiana herself does not raise much tobacco. | 


She is very proud of her peculiar kind, 


termed “perrique,” which has an exceptional | 
flavor, and is very strong. But her supplies | 


have been chiefly drawn down the river from 
the States of Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee; and the products of these 


States seem since the war to have been di- | 


rected into other channels. Competent 
judges entertain the opinion that Louisiana 
could readily rival Cuba in the production 
of tobacco as well as of sugar were attention 
turned to it, climate and soil being both 
auspicious. But the people of the State 
love not new things, and are disheartened 
at the progressive decrease in the yield of 
their old staples and former mainstays; so 
that the haleyon days of the smoker of the 
native weed must be delayed for some time, 
even should they ever arrive in our day and 
generation. In the mean time the tobacco 
dealers, both for exportation and domestic 
consumption, are pushing both branches 
vigorously, the emigration of Cubans,aiding 
greatly the production of the cigar in New 
Orleans, where factories and fabrics for that 
purpose now abound, much of the tobacco 
used therein also coming from Cuban plan- 
tations, the proprietors of which have trans- 
ferred their laborers and workshops into this 
safer latitude. The production and con- 
sumption of cigars made on the spot is now 
enormous, the figures attainable in returns 
not giving a tithe of the actual ones. As 
far as the figures go, derivable from the tax 
returns, more unreliable now in the South- 
ern country than they are elsewhere, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, they show that 
the United States revenue at New Orleans 
from this source alone amounts annually 
to $100,000, and that nearly, if not quite, 
2,000,000 cigars are manufactured on the 
spot out of Cuban and native tobacco. 

Although the direct foreign trade of the 
South, as indicated by the Custom-house re- 
turns, affords a most imperfect idea of the 
actual consumption of foreign goods by that 
section, owing to the virtual monopoly of 
foreign trade in Northern hands, yet the 
table is valuable as marking a decided in- 
crease on the small beginnings the South 
is making in direct trade. A contrast 
of the imports (foreign) in 1860 and 1870 
will prove this increase, especially in the 
case of New Orleans, which is remarkable 
when the war shrinkage is taken into con- 
sideration : 
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~ Customs Districts. 
Alexandria, Virginia 
| Albemarle, N.C. ......... 
Appalachicola, Florida... 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Brasoe, Texas........0... 
Brunswick, Georgia 
| Charleston, 8. C. ......... 
Corpus Christi, Texas .... 
Delaware 2,001 
Key West, Florida 123,690 
Mobile, Alabama 1,050,310 
New Orleans, Louisiana ..| 22,922,773 
Norfolk, Virginia 
|| Paso del Norte, New Mex. 
|| Pensacola, Florida : 
Richmond, Virginia “ 91,777 
Saluria, Texas 220,023 
Savannah, Georgia ....... 1,001,917 
St. Johns, Florida........ | 7,094 
509,267 




















|| Wilmington, N.C. ....... } 
|| Fernandina, Florida 


100,972 | 
ci Soreeeeetere bs $42,298, 706 | 


The exports from the same ports also show 
| a@ similar recovery, the total aggregate val- 
| ue of Southern shipments to foreign ports 
|} in 1870 amounting to $208,567,240, against 
| $207,457,262 in 1860. Add to this the do- 
mestic exports of $500,000,000, and the com- 
| mercial condition and prospects of the South 
| can by no means be considered discouraging 
| when all the drawbacks are taken into con- 
| sideration. The wonder is that she makes 
|so good a showing, and has so rapidly re- 
| covered lost ground, commercially as well 
|as agriculturally. Did space admit of mi- 
|nute detail in these matters, the rapid de- 
| velopment of Southern resources, internal 
|and external, would astonish the “rest of 
mankind” in and out of the United States. 
| The position of the Crescent City at the 
|embouchure of the Mississippi River would 
| Seem. to have given her the keys of the Gulf, 
; and thus made her the great entrepét and 
| distributing centre for West Indian and 
| South American products. Yet she has lost 
during and since the war even the small 
| headway she had previously made in this 
| direction ; for during the ten years preced- 
| ing the war she imported three millions and 
|a quarter bags of coffee, equivalent to one- 
\third of all the coffee imported into the 
United States ; and for the four years follow- 
| ing the war she received less than one-tenth 
| of that import, and seven-eighths less than 
her previous receipts. The immense circuit 
this trade now makes to reach Northern 
ports shows that immense efforts and extra- 
neous causes alone can effect so unnatural a 
diversion. Nor is it in her external trade 
alone that New Orleans has suffered. She 
re-echoes the complaint of the famous old 
South Carolina judge of olden time, who 
declared that he “had been once a great 
hogshead of law, but that the little law- 
yers came with their little tin, cups, and 
tapped and drew off a pint at a time, un- 
til little was left but the lees.” So her act- 
ive little neighbors, who can not rival her 
in population, resources, or position individ- 
ually, have diverted ‘each of them a portion 
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of her trade—some for export to the North, 
others, like Columbus, to feed their own fac- 
tories, while other causes have diminished 
her dry-goods trade. 

Among the many striking changes wrought 
by the war through the extension of railroad 
lines, the diversion of trade from old routes is 
one of the most noticeable throughout the 
Southern country. The giant young city 
of St. Louis, and the growing new centres 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, Louisville and 


Memphis, have diverted much of the trade | 


of New Orleans by steamboat and railroad 


lines, tapping the trade of the great river | 


and its tributaries, and competing even fez 
the dry-goods supplies of Texas. Not so se- 
verely crippled in credit or cash as the Cres- 


cent City, not subjected to the same internal | 


taxation and depreciation of values, these 
younger rivals have stolen away much of 
their elder sister’s trade, leaving her to de- 
pend chiefly on her cotton and other staples. 
It is believed, however, that when the bar 
obstructions are removed, or the St. Philip’s 
Canal facilitates the navigation by making 
a safe and easy outlet to the Gulf, that New 
Orleans will regain her lost ground, and start 
on a new career of prosperity. 

But the greatest drawbacks on the com- 
merce of New Orleans are the want of capi- 
tal (or of credit that might command it), and 
the terrible taxation, Federal and State, un- 
der which it staggers. 
benefit of a discriminating tariff in favor of 
her sugar, which apparently does her no good, 
while all other articles in which she might 
trade successfully are heavily weighted. 


Woolen and cotton goods, the foreign liquor | 


trade, clothing, earthenware, and all articles 
in common use, thus “ protected” against for- 
eign competition, prevent direct trade with 


Europe for her cheaper fabrics, and restrict | 
the trade, which otherwise would spring up, | 


in exchange for cotton. But the Federal 


taxation is the lightest of these burdens, and | 


only indirectly felt. Piled up over these are 
city and State taxation, both indefinite quan- 


tities under the existing government, which | 
The | 


is making hay while the sun shines. 
license duties, the direct taxes on his cap- 


ital employed in business, on his real estate, | 


on his cash capital unemployed in busi- 


ness, on railway and steamboat stock, to- | 


gether with stamp duties and payment of 
percentage to the assessors, who are paid in 
proportion to the magnitude of the assessment, 
leave the trader or the proprietor little if 


any margin for himself when these exactions | 


have been met. If he does not pay, the proc- 
ess of collection is most summary. On short 
notice the property is sold at public sale for 
what it will bring, and inevitably sacrificed 
in a community where no one has money to 
invest. The cotton crop, which the world 
must have, is chiefly moved by foreign cap- 
ital. English, French; German, and New 


True, she enjoys the | 


| York banking houses make more money out 
| of exchange at such periods than the planter 
| or his factor can out of his produce. There 
| are in New Orleans but ten or eleven bank- 
| ing houses, whose entire paid-up capital does 
not reach $7,500,000, and the total deposits 
average about double that sum—only a drop 
in the bucket when the amount necessary 
to move one-third of a cotton crop now aver- 
aging 4,000,000 bales annually is considered, 
| not to mention the other staples and arti- 
cles of internal trade drawn down the river 
from the vast region above, and by the rail- 
roads from the surrounding country made 
| tributary to her trade by the new lines of 
railway and water communication, executed 
or in process of execution. 

The navigation of New Orleans comprises 
the ocean steamers and sailing vessels and 
| the river fleet, and cotton is king again over 

this branch of business. The river trade 
has fallen off immensely, owing to causes 
already explained; the ocean trade holds 
its own, either in direct transit or coastwise 
to the great Northern ports, where the cot- 
ton is transhipped for European ports. From 
the annual statement of shipping, for the 
year ending August 3, 1873, it appears that 
there entered the port of New Orleans dur- 
ing that time : 
VessELs FROM ForrrGn Ports. 
Number. Tonnage. 
64,432 
131,319 
168,519 
255,842 


AMERICAN VESSELS OLEARED FoR Foreign Ports. 
Number, 


Foreign steamers 
Foreign sailing vessels 


Tonnage. 
39,509 
138,840 


Tonnage. 

222,880 

45,792 

163,619 

264,641 
SraTeEMENT oF THE Numper or OcEAN AND GuiF VEs- 

SELS BELONGING TO THE Port OF New ORLEANS. 

Number. 


American steamers 
American sailing vessels 
Foreign steamers 
Foreign sailing vessels 


Tonnage. 
2,592 
36,720 
13,059 
841 


River steam 
Sailing 
Barges .... __ 841 
53,212 
There are now in the regular service the 
following lines of steam-ships: to Liverpool, 
three regular and two occasional lines; to 
Bremen, one regular line ; to Hamburg, one 
regular line; to New York, three weekly 
lines; to Philadelphia, one semi-monthly 
line ; to Baltimore, one semi-monthly line. 
An idea of the work done by the Liver- 
pool lines above named, which are in the 
hands of American, German, and English 
owners, a few of whom are resident at New 
Orleans, may be formed from the following 
brief statement of the business done by the 
State Line, furnished by its agent from his 
books: 
“The imports by the State Line Steam- 
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ship Company to this port consist of Scotch 
and English beer and ale, hardware, caus- 
tic, bicarbonate of soda, ammonia, English 
cheeses, cotton ticks, dry-goods, and salt. 
From Bordeaux, sardines, wines and bran- 
dies, preserved fruits, linen lawns, and 
cloths. The average length of voyages is 
eighteen and a half days. This is prefer- 
able to Northern routes on account of gen- 
eral pleasant weather during winter months, 
having also vessels of the finest construction, 
with careful and experienced officers. We 
believe it will eventually be the favorite 
route for travelers of the West. The’exports 
by the same line were, in sixteen voyages to 
Liverpool, 3150 hides, 191 hogsheads of tobac- 
co, 43,732 bales of cotton, 37,370 skins of oil- 
cake, 4040 barrels of cotton-seed oil, 35,620 
staves, 562 bales of moss, 5923 barrels of flour, 
176,865 bushels of corn, $1,099,450 in specie 
from Mexico; with 1400 immigrants inward 
and 400 passengers outward, which will more 
than double next year. 

The Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company, running a line of steamers and 
barges between New Orleans and St. Louis, 
owns a fleet of seven steamers and fifty huge 
barges. Forty-nine trips were made during 
the year, and nearly two hundred barges 
towed by their steamers. The Southern 
planters fail to raise their own corn, in their 
anxiety to lay down a greater breadth of 
cotton, and the great artery of the West 
brings down and puts in circulation annual- 
ly, via New Orleans, seven millions of bush- 
els of corn. Of this about one million and 
a half are shipped to Great Britain, Cuba, 
and other foreign ports, about as much sent 
to neighboring Gulf ports, and the balance 
used for Southern distribution. It will thus 
be seen what a large tribute the South an- 
nually pays the West for an article it could 
so readily produce at one-fifth of the cost, in 
connection with its cotton culture. Flour 
also is sent dowti in considerable quantities 
from the great national granary “ out West.” 
The total supply sent to New Orleans aver- 
ages from a million and a quarter to a mill- 
ion and a half of barrels annually, the great 
bulk of which is for Southern consump- 
tion. Thus it will be seen that the “ daily 
bread” of the South (whether wheaten or 
corn) is supplied in great part by her ener- 
getic and enterprising Western neighbors, 
who furnish “hog” as well as “hominy.” 
Bacon to the value of one million and a half 
of dollars was received during the past year 
at New Orleans from the interior. Horse- 
feed likewise comes down in great quanti- 
ties. 

For the article of oats alone upward of one 
million and a quarter of dollars find their 
way out of Southern into Western pockets ; 
and hay from the same quarter, and from 
the North, extracts another million of dol- 
lars merely through the avenue of New Or- 


leans. But New Orleans does not deal in 
solids alone. Irrespective of molasses of 
native product, she takes yet more of the 
Western corn and rye in liquid shape, the 
annual value of her whisky supply rising to 
the enormous sum of $3,166,000 for 1871-72, 
and $2,172,000 for 1872-73. Thus for these 
articles of Western produce, in solid and 
fluid form, New Orleans and the South pay 
tribute to the West to the tune of $6,000,000 
annually. The consumption of the great 
growing and thirsty State of Texas, how- 
ever, is drawn chiefly from New Orleans, 
though the other Gulf cities also take their 
share. 

The total value of the produce of the in- 
terior finding its outlet at New Orleans 
amounted in 1871-72 to $169,653,107, against 
$184,624,927 for 1872-73, showing an increase 
of receipts of nearly $15,000,000 for the last 
year over its predecessor. 

The custom-house statistics show the fol- 
lowing items for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1873: 

ForriGn Imports anp Exports. 
Fiscal Years. 


MING. «cs 2-02 


Imports. 
$14,993,756 
19,427,238 
18,502,528 


ml 19,916,285 _|__101,994,511 


This table shows the quantity of cotton 
exported from New Orleans for the four 
years ending August 31, 1873, and the total 
crop raised for each year: 


| Exports. er - } 
| scone Debits | Total Crops. 
Bales 
3,114,592 
4,347,206 
2,974,351 
| 1,406,026 3,930,508 


‘ 


The value of cotton exported for the year 
ending August 31, 1873 (1,406,206 bales), is 
estimated to be $118,700,738. 

In a previous article in this Magazine the 
fact of the increased and increasing culture 
of rice in Louisiana was commented upon, 


and the particulars given. Subsequent in- 
vestigation has confirmed and strengthened 
the predictions and previsions indulged in, 
and confirmed the belief that at some day 
not far distant the old rice fields of South 
Carolina, now rapidly reverting to jungle 
and reeds, and the great rice fields of the 
Egyptian Delta at the mouths of the Rosetta 
and Damietta branches of the Nile, would 
find their most dangerous rival in the as yet 
unreclaimed swamps and bayous of Southern 
Louisiana. Already many of the sugar plan- 
tations have been diverted into the cultiva- 
tion of this cereal with great success and 
corresponding profit. The growth of this 
culture may be judged from the exports, 
which, in the years succeeding the war, 
1865-66, amounted to but 20,900 barrels and 
sacks, rising in 1870-71 to 52,800, and in 





1872-73 amounting to nearly four times the 
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quantity first mentioned, viz., 74 ,000 benvels | 
and sacks, by the authenticated returns of 
the prices current for the year. There are 
many good reasons why this diversion of | 
production and labor into new channels 
should continue permanent which it would 
be out of place in this connection to expa- 
tiate upon. Suffice it to say that the prob- 


abilities are that the rice region of the fu- | 
ture in America will be found in this vicin- | 


ity and in Florida. 
It has been justly remarked by a shrewd 


English observer, who visited New Orleans | 


three years ago, that “the imperial city of 
New York during the war, by large and free | 
capital and military and naval power, sup- | 
planted New Orleans in her trade, and still 


continues to hold the new relations thus es- | 
tablished by force of its superior monetary | 


resources, and by a pressure on canals and 
railways carried to the last extreme of strin- 
gency, in pursuance of purely local interests, 
against which New Orleans, by straining her 


utmost means, can with difficulty, and but | 
partially, recover her lost ground.” ‘ Wher- | 


ever,” says this acute witness, ‘they suc- 
cessfully took up the trade of New Orleans 
during the war, they have continued more 
or less to prevail, and from the start thus 
made are the better able, 
served capital and profits, to make fresh in- 
cursions and ¢ onque sts.” The magnitude of | 
the business here is seen only in the export | 
of domestic products. In the import of 


foreign commodities, whether for domestic | 


consumption or re-export, it dwindles into 
marked disproportion. This is confirmed | 
by a glance at the exports and imports to | 
and from foreign countries from this port, 
the 
ions of dollars in value, the latter modestly 


keeping but little over the tens of millions. | 


Hence, in view of this state of things, the 
British observer somewhat sarcastically re- 
marks: “The great bulk of the customs du- 
ties is collected in the modest building in 
Wall Street, New York. 
granite Custom-house of New Orleans must 
have been designed when New Orleans was 
both presently and prospectively one of 
the chief sources of this branch of revenue, 
which, no doubt, under a wise policy, she 
might still become. As it is, New Orleans 
can not be supposed to supply direct the 
extensive countries from which she draws 
immense quantities of cotton, sugar, molas- 
ses, hides, and other raw products with more 
than a tithe of the foreign merchandise they 


consume, of which she is the proper and most | 


economical port of entry.” 


Such is the testimony of a shrewd stran- | | 


ger, who had neither prejudices nor prepos- 
sessions to warp his judgment. He adds: 


“The foreign commodities re-exported from | 


New Orleans, amounting in 1870 to less than 
half a million of dollars in value, exhibit 


from their con- | 


former reaching over a hundred mill- | 


The imposing Maine | 
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stocngis at once the minkmned condition of 
trade and the great opportunities which, un- 
| der better conditions, might present then. 
| selves 

The United States official returns of tax- 
| ation will substantiate the extent of thes 
| drawbacks on the commerce of New Orleans. 
and which bear heavily also on the lesser 
Southern ports. The internal revenue taxa- 
tion of the Southern States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872, footed up $16,392,000 
|on the five items of spirits, tobacco, fer- 
mented liquors, and banking capital. Of 
this Louisiana paid into the United States 
Treasury the sum of $1,340,000 for her share, 
Vi irginia and Maryland alone exceeding, 
| and North Carolina only equaling her in 
amount. From Virginia the enormous sum 
of $7,350,000 was derived; from Maryland, 
$3,750,000. Contrasting the relative pros- 
perity and position of the States named, the 
unparalleled severity of this imposition on 
prostrate Louisiana will be seen, while it 
also gives an evidence of the gigantic efforts 
she is making and has made to revive her 
commercial prosperity. The giant States 
of the Eastern division, with their riotous 
| prosperity and boundless wealth, annually 
accumulating as a snow-ball does as it rolls 
along, including New York and Massachu- 
| setts and Pennsylvania, contribute to the 
national Treasury only double the amount 
| drawn from the impoverished South. 
| What New Orleans is to the foreign cotton 
trade of the South, the young city of Mem- 
phis is to the interior commerce in that 
| Staple. This new centre is now just half a 
| century old, having obtained her charter 
| in 1824. It reminds one of Sancho Pan- 
za’s “‘sea-ports” of Barataria, in as far as 
| proximity to the sea is concerned, yet it has 
a “ direct foreign trade,” over sixty per cent. 
|of shipments of cotton thence last year be- 
| ing to foreign countries. Owing to the great 
scarcity of tonnage at New Orleans last year, 
and obstructions at the mouth of the river, 
much of the Memphis cotton was shipped 
| via Norfolk and New York, at through rates 
to Liverpool, Bremen, etc., by rail and steam, 
doing away with the New York middle-men 
altogether. The magnitude of these inland 
operations, and their rapid increase, may be 
judged by the figures given in their trade 
onpeas as follows: 

maiden A A 1-79. | 1870-71. | 


| Bales. | 
*t ‘686 | ., ti6 4,280 


1869-70. 
Bales. | 
94 | 





| Stock Sept. 1. .| 
mes to Au-| 
gust 3 


| 414,955 | 380,934 | ‘511,482 | 290,737 
| 416, 641 } 383, 110 | 515,712 | 290,831 

| Shipments to Au-| 
| gust31 


| 413, 136 | 381,424 | 513,536 
| Balance 


8,508 | 1,686 | 2,176 | 


286,551 
4,280 








Memphis has a population in all of about 
50,000 inhabitants. Situated at the point 
just between the cotton and corn producing 
districts of the Mississippi Valley, en route to 
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ae great Atlantic sea-ports, to which choi is | lof extraordinary efforts at least to share: the 
bound with iron bands, this little city, of | new departure with her by means of rail- 
|road communications, new water lines, and 


one-fifth the population of New Orleans, 
threatens to rival her elder sister even in 
the export of cotton. She expects to handle 


| direct steamers—in which latte: 


this year upward of half a million bales of | 


cotton, and her Chamber of Commerce has 
solemnly resolved that Port Royal—an em- 
bryo port in South Carolina, midway be- 
tween Savannah and Charleston—is the 
destined ‘‘ gateway of Memphis to the sea,’ 

to which both the older sea-ports demur, 


movement 
Norfolk is the successful pioneer. 
The series of disasters which has visited 


| Memphis during the last year has crippled 


| of her river fleet for the time. 


and are competing for that privilege by new- | 


ly projected lines of railway supplementing 
those already existing. 


This keen compe- | 


tition between the Southern ports for the | 


extension of their lines of supply shows the 
energy and industry with which the South- 
ern merchants are striving to revive and in- 
crease their commercial relations with the | 
interior and with foreign countries. 
classification of cotton in Memphis is the 
same as in New Orleans, their sources of 
supply being the same, but the prevailing 
basis of transactions is the Liverpool stand- 
ard. 


| hopeful of a bright future. 
The | 


her river trade and diminished the tonnage 
The epizo- 
otic, the cholera, the small-pox, successively 
| visited the apparently doomed city; an ice 
blockade and late thaw crippled navigation; 
then followed the financial crash at New 
York in the very height of the business sea- 
son, owing to the rebuilding of Chicago and 
payment of the French indemnity in Europe, 
all of which operated injuriously on trade. 
| Yet in general trade the little city boasts to 
| have “held its own” the past year, and is 
From the causes 
enumerated, and possibly also from extend- 
ing railway connections, the river fleet has 
been reduced. A local authority thus ad- 
mits the facts: “Three years ago the assess- 
,ed value of steamers engaged in local river 


This export trade is but three years | trade was, in round numbers, $1,000,000, and 


old, and is due to the enterprise of a few of | the next year this valuation was re duced to 
her cotton brokers, who, since the war, hav- | $650,000, the vessels carrying freight and 
ing tried the experiment of getting direct | | passengers enrolled here numbe ring thirty- 


orders from Liverpool, developed the present | five. 


Now the number is reduced to less 


system, by which the merchant or spinner | | than twenty, and their aggregate value will 
abroad can buy in Memphis from the produ- 
cer, and have the cotton delivered to him in 


Liverpool within four weeks of the purchase, 
through bills of lading, with insurance, being 
effected at reasonable rates, thus saving the 
handling of the cotton over and over again, 
and the commission charges incident thereto. 
Besides these advantages, there is also the 
additional one that the foreign buyer can, by 
cable, control and regulate his orders and 
shipments. 

This system the shrewd English and for- 
eign merchants, and branches of foreign 
houses, have long since adopted; but to see | 
little Memphis coming into the ring against | 
big New Orleans reminds one of the prize- 


fight for the belt in which little Tom Sayers | 


faced the Benicia Boy, showing how science 
and pluck can sometimes make up for infe- 
rior size and strength. By act of Congress 
Memphis has been made a port of entry, 
paying its own import duties on the spot, in- 
stead of at New York or Boston. At the 
close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1870, Mem- 
phis paid $41,140 in gold import duties on 
her direct imports from Europe. Yet Mem- 
phis is far north of the centre of the great 
“Southern cotton belt,’ which is always 
considered to lie between the thirty-fifth 
and thirty-first degrees of latitude; and it is 
due to her superior management and energy 
alone that she takes the trade away from 
the older cities lying in the very heart of 
that region, two of which, Savannah and 


Charleston, are awakening to the necessity | 





| 
| 





not exceed half a million dollars.” 

The banking capital of Memphis was esti- 
mated in round numbers at about $2,000,000. 

The other interior cotton ports are Augus- 
ta, Columbus, and Macon in Georgia, Mont- 
gomery and Selma in Alabama, Nashville in 
Tennessee, and a few smaller ones. From 
September 1, 1873, up to November 22 about 
100,000 bales had passed through these chan- 
nels, being about 11,000 more bales than dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1872. 

The towns of Columbia and Camden, in 
South Carolina, once did a large cotton trade, 
| but with the reduction of the cotton crops 
since the war, and the extension of the rail- 
way lines opening direct communication 
between the planter and the sea-port, the 
cotton trade of the interior towns in the 
Southern States has decreased, and is dimin- 
ishing. 

Mobile was fortunate in escaping the im- 
mediate effects of the war, although its sub- 
sequent effects on her trade have been more 
disastrous than to any other city except 
Charleston. The extension of railroad lines 
in her case, thus far, has proved injurious to 
her, especially the opening of the line of 
140 miles between her and New Orleans; 
the latter city having derived almost all the 
benefit, the former much of the loss, through 
that connection. When, however, Mobile 
can carry through her two lines, which are 
to tap the coal region and connect her with 
Arkansas and the West, she may recover her 
losses, and start out on a new career of pros- 
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perity. Her present prospects are not brill- | 
iant. Like most of the Southern ports, her | 
chief activity centres in cotton, although | 
she deals also in naval stores, lumber, and 
dry-goods. Her river trade is still- consid- 
erable, though not as heavy as it used to be 
before the railway lines came into competi- 
tion with the steamers. Modern experience, 
both in the North and South, has demon- 
strated how fatal railway competition is to 
riparian trade, and how fallacious the con- 
trary of that theory, so long entertained, 
has proved to be. Harbor and bar improve- 
ments are urgently needed at Mobile, and it 
is hoped that the Congressional commission 
which lately visited and inspected both will 
lead to practical results in improving the 
facilities for the trade of the outlet to this 
giant young State. 

The receipts of cotton for the commercial 
year ending August 31, 1873, were 332,457 
bales, against 288,012 the year previous, an 
increase of 44,445 bales. The floods of 1872 
destroyed not less than 35,000 to 40,000 bales 
that would have found a market here. The 
direct foreign shipments were 132,130 bales, 
weighing 64,368,451 pounds; average weight 
per bale, 487 pounds; value per bale, $82 95; | 
and average cost per pound, 17.03 cents. 
Taking the averages above for the whole 
receipts, we have the sum of $27,577,408 15 
as the value of cotton received last year. 

A very large portion of the cotton sold at | 
Mobile for foreign account was sent to New | 
Orleans for shipment, owing to the lack of | 
tonnage there. Such will not be the case 
this season, as there is there, and to arrive, 
a much larger supply than last year. The 
foreign exports since September 1 are in 
excess of the same period of last year. 

The receipts from September 1 to De-| 
cember 1, inclusive, aggregate 81,814 bales, 
against an aggregate for the same period 
of the preceding year of 112,877 bales, show- 
ing a net falling off of 31,063 bales. By rail- 
roads there is a decrease of 31,453 bales, and 
by rivers an increase of 390 bales. 

Up to March 1, 1873, the “through” cot- 
ton to New Orleans footed up about 25,000 
bales, and this year only 5466 bales, showing 
that the falling off is largely in “through” 
cotton, and not in the amount handled at 
Mobile, as would appear at the first glance. 

The value of foreign merchandise import- 
ed into the district for the year ending June 
30, 1873, is stated at $1,099,716, and the total 
duties thereon at $44,212 71, these figures 
not including merchandise brought from 
other districts in bond. 

The value of exports of domestic produce 
from the port of Mobile for the year ending 
June 30, 1873, is given in the 1873 report of | 
the Board of Trade, as follows: | 


Total exported in American vessels... $3,860,636 
Total exported in foreign vessels. 8,514,479 


Grand total..............2. .. $12,375,115 


| and is entitled to the credit. 


glishmen. 


Lumber is a growing branch of trade, and 
bids fair to become of great importance, 
The supply has at all times been ample, but 
insufficiency of tonnage has greatly restrict- 
ed business. Total shipments, 2,627,549 feet, 
against 1,725,574 last year, not including 
many cargoes not cleared at the custom- 


house, in vessels having coasting licenses, 


and shipments to the interior. 

The direct importations of coffee have of 
late years largely increased, and promise to 
become at no distant day a very important 
branclf of the city’s commerce. The superior 
inducements which she is enabled to offer in 
the matter of cheap freights and rapid trans- 
it to the West have made the city a most de- 
sirable distributing point for the Western 
trade centres, and have diverted a very con- 
siderable amount of the coffee business which 
formerly sought the markets of the Atlantic 
sea-board. The imports thus far this season 
are 17,125 bags, against 23,116 last season. 

The new and growing coal interests of 
Alabama challenge attention, since the South 
bids fair soon to furnish all her own coal 
from her own fields. The comparative re- 
ceipts of coal at Mobile for the past three 
years are as follows: 


Tons. 
Pennsylvania and England..| 6404 
| 853 


i | 1870-71. | 1871-79. | 1879-73. | 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | 
8359 8069 
1561 | 1466 


Alabama 


The attention of capitalists in the North 
and in Europe has at last been turned to 
Alabama, and the astonishing reports which 
have been sent forth as to her immense rich- 
ness in minerals have gained credence. The 
Mobile Board of Trade has done much in 
disseminating information on this subject, 
Numbers of 
gentlemen from the North and from Europe 
have visited the State during the past year 
to see for themselves. Large investments 
have been made by Pennsylvanians and En- 
There are now in operation in 
Middle Alabama some fourteen blast-fur- 


| naces, and a number building and projected ; 


others will follow soon; then we may look 
for rolling-mills, nail factories, etc. The 
hardware merchants are now buying nails, 
bar, square, and round iron, in adjoining 
States. The tide of traffic in these things 
is changing, and money which formerly went 
to England and the North for such goods is 
now going into the hands of men who live 
in the South. Rome, in Georgia, and Bir- 
mingham, in Alabama, are the chief centres 
of this new production, some details of which 
have already been given in a previous arti- 
cle in this Magazine. 

The production of turpentine is thus re- 
ferred to: “In this branch of trade there is 
constant improvement. Every year new or- 
chards are being opened, and the production 
increased. The production in the country 
adjacent for the past year, ending Septem- 





per 1. reached, in spirits of turpentine, 15,000 


to 20,000 barrels ; resin, 75,000 to 100,000 bar- 
rels; pitch and tar, 1000 barrels; estimated 
value, notwithstanding a much lower range 
of prices, $750,000, an increase of fifty per | 
cent. over the year previous.” When it is | 
known that this trade is but of two years’ 
growth the increase will not seem so in- 
considerable. The field for its develop- 
ment is almost boundless, the demand for 
the products equally so. North Carolina 
may anticipate a sharp rivalry from Ala- 
bama in coming years in her hitherto unri- 
valed specialty in tar, turpentine, and resin. 
The pitch-pine of Alabama is unsurpassed 
by any in the country, and the pine orchards 
will yield rich fruit to the enterprise of their 
workers. 

The entrances and clearances at the port 
of Mobile for the year ending June 30, 1873, 
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are given as follows: 





Clearances. 
= 7" “TA. Ww ; 
Vessels Tons. | Crew.||Vessels.| Tons, | Crew. 


rr 2 | 36,344 | 944 | | 
430 | | 

| 

j 

| 





| Arrivals. 


— 
| Entries. 
= 


|Foreign...| 60 | 34,187 | 897 || 62 

| American .| 30 | 12,952 | ef, 38 | 18,954 

Coastwise.| 123 | 41,305 | 1398 |] 91 | 22,757| 671 | 
T lo7a lan aaa l oa0T Il 7 178,056 | 3 

| otal...| 213 | 88,444 | 2607 || 191 | 78,055 | 2045 


The city of Charleston, which felt the | 


——, | results. 
| fertilizers at extreme prices, made handsome 
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mer years had been levied upon incomes de- 
rived from the various pursuits of life as 
well as upon property, were now, by new 
laws, made to bear entirely upon the latter, 


}and naturally fell chiefly upon what was 


visible—real estate. Add to this the dis- 
ruption of all the former political and social 
organizations, the forming of a new govern- 
ment in which the late slaves became the 
rulers, and the flood of extravagance and 
corruption which has naturally followed, 
and there will be no wonder that for a long 
time there was small improvement visible 
in building again the city, and that its des- 
olate places still remained.” 

The extent and importance of the trade of 
Charleston in commercial fertilizers, manu- 
factured from the South Carolina phosphates, 
are not fully appreciated. It has developed 
itself with singular rapidity, and the busi- 
ness has been attended with encouraging 
The early companies, selling their 


dividends, and were able to improve and in- 
crease their power, while laying by a reserve 
fund to meet contingent expenses. The late 
companies took advantage of the experience 
of the pioneers, and avoided many of the ex- 


brunt of the war more than any of her sis-| pensive mistakes into which their prede- 
ters, and whose losses were in every way | cessors fell. There are now six factories for 
greater than theirs, with the additional bur- making commercial fertilizers in or near the 
dens of misgovernment and terrible taxation city. They are the Wando Company, the 
imposed upon her people, is yet recovering | Sulphuric Acid and Superphosphate Com- 
and regaining her lost position as one of the pany, the Pacific Guano Company, the At- 


chief centres of Southern commerce. A late | 
report gives the following satisfactory state- 
ments : 

“Before making any remarks upon the | 
facts which these tables present it may be | 
as well to recall to our minds the condition 
in which the war left us. A large and val- | 
uable portion of our city had been laid in| 
ashes. All the railroads in which the city | 
was interested—and the debt of the city is | 
largely due to subscriptions to railroads— 
were worn out, and in some instances de- 
stroyed. The Blue Ridge Railroad, in which 
the city had one million of stock—one-fifth 
of its debt—was thrown aside, and no funds 
were to be had then, or have been obtained 
since, to complete.it. The rich sea-coast of 
the State, which furnished, with its cotton 
and rice plantations, so large an amount of 
valuable produce for export, and required 
such large supplies of goods, was ruined. 
The planters who made their residence in 
Charleston, who formed a leading class 
among its citizens, and who spent their in- 
comes among us, were compelled by their 
fallen fortunes to seek elsewhere cheaper 
residences than a city affords. Merchants 
found themselves with their long accumula- 
tions gone forever from them, and nothing 
but their old credit and character left; and 
a banking capital of $14,000,000 was almost 
entirely swept away. Taxes, which in for- 





lantic Company, the Stono Company, and 
I. B. Sardy’s Wappoo Mills. The five first- 
mentioned companies have acid chambers of 
the largest and most approved patterns, and 
it is claimed for the Sulphuric Acid and Su- 
perphosphate Company that it has the lar- 
gest single acid chamber in the United 
States. The combined mining and manu- 
facturing interests, which are mainly cen- 
tred in this city, have diverted from other 
investments, since 1868, and accumulated 
here at least $4,000,000, represented by mills, 
machinery, dredges, pumps, steamers, wharf 
property, ete. The first shipment of the 
crude phosphate was made in 1867, and from 
that time up to July 1, 1872, no less than 
242,415 tons were shipped, and nearly 90,000 
tons cf manufactured fertilizers. During the 
past season the demand was unusually act- 
ive. The companies have been working to 
their fullest capacity, and the shipments 
have been larger than ever before. In ad- 
dition to this, the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid has grown to be an extensive business, 
the five companies which have acid cham- 
bers having made since they were built 
10,614 tons of acid, worth over $350,200, and 
instead of importing it, are now able to fill 
orders for the trade. 

The lumber mills of Charleston are on the 
most extended scale, affording the greatest 
facilities for the cutting, handling, and ship- 
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ping of lumber, while the bold river fronts 
of the city, with ample ponds, securely pro- 
tected, where the immense rafts await the 
shipper, are probably unequaled in any 
Southern market. There are now at work, 
or in course of construction, some seven saw- 
mills, of a capacity of about twenty million 
feet per annum. Most of them are situated 
on the western side of the city, and are ad- 
mirably fitted to receive the arrivals from 


the great store-house of the Edisto, the source | 


from which most of the timber comes for the 
supply of this market. This branch of com- 


merce shows increased activity, and prom- | 


ises to largely develop in importance and 
value. The shipments were 8,389,174 feet in 
1865-66, and they reached near 20,000,000 
feet in 1871-72. 

The land and water connections of Charles- 


ports were 32,136 barrels, and in the follow- 
ing year 54,026 barrels. Last year the ex- 
ports were 147,910 barrels. 

The wholesale grocery and jobbing trade 
| is reported to be in a flourishing condition, 
| the business of 1872 being, upon an average, 
| from twenty to twenty-five per cent. greater 

than in 1871. 

The work of rebuilding Charleston has 
| gone on surely, if not as rapidly as could be 
wished. Last year $473,800 were spent for 
|new buildings and repairs in the city, and 


| $177,509 for similar work on Sullivan’s Isl- 

| and, making a total expenditure in the year 
of $651,309. 

Truck farming, a business which has 

| sprung up since the war, now gives active 

and profitable employment to a capital of 

| $295,000. On Charleston Neck about three 


ton are in a satisfactory condition, although | hundred laborers are constantly at work, 
the city urgently needs an independent con- | and last season no less than 216,974 pack- 
nection by railroad with the West. Charles- | ages of potatoes and other vegetables were 
ton has eight steamers running to New York, | shipped to Northern cities. 
and two each to Baltimore, Philadelphia,and| The greatest obstacle to the use of this 
Boston. There are also steamers to Savan- | port by vessels of heavy draught is the sand 
nah and Florida, and to various points on | bar at the entrance, about five miles, in an 
the South Carolina coast. air line, below the city. The channels 
The banking capital of Charleston was | through which vessels pass undergo gradual 
nothing when the war closed, and is now | changes, and those used sixty or seventy 
(including the capital of private bankers) | years ago have been abandoned, owing to 
about $3,500,000. The total deposits are | the shallowing of the water. The greatest 
$2,745,990, including $1,590,000 held by the | depth of water on the bar has nearly always 
four savings-banks. been found not immediately opposite to the 
The sea-island cotton culture has not pros- | harbor front, but at a point to the southward, 
pered since the war, owing chiefly to the | near the end of Morris Island, at which point 
ravages of caterpillars and unfavorable sea- | there is a depth of from sixteen to eighteen 
sons. This has led to diminished planting, | feet at high water. The outlet now used by 
and a diminished export compared with | large vessels, known as Pumpkin Hill Chan- 
what it was before that period. For the nel, has only been serviceable since the sink- 
three years immediately preceding the war | ing of the stone fleet during the war, which 
the aggregate production of the three States, | obstruction deflected the water from the old 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, was | ship channel, and threw it across the Pump- 
129,805 bales, of which quantity Charleston | kin Hill shoal. 
exported 80,898 bales, and of which export During the war the channel was injured 
54,904 bales were the growth of South Caro- by the sinking of blockade-runners ; but the 
lina. In 1872 she grew and exported but | wrecks are now removed, and Major-General 
23,000 bales. | Q. A. Gillmore, U.S.A., who has the work in 
The receipts of cotton have increased from charge, is confident of being able to secure, 
111,714 bales in 1865-66, and 165,316 bales in | by changing the jetty and by judicious 
1866-67, to 282,086 bales in 1871-72, being re- | dredging, a depth of from twenty to twenty- 
spectively five per cent., eight per cent., and | two feet of water. The preliminary work 
ten per cent. of the entire crop. The for- | has already begun, and as Congress has made 
eign exports of cotton have increased from | the necessary appropriations, it will be push- 


54,210 bales in 1865-66, and 80,896 bales in 
1866-67, to 111,388 bales in 1871-72. 

The receipts of rice, which were only 
4019 tierces in 1865-66, and 15,337 tierces in 
1866-67, were 42,677 in 1871-72; and the ex- 
ports have increased from 3120 tierces in 
1865-66 to 32,610 tierces in 1871-72. 

The lumber business shows a steady im- 
provement, the exports of lumber having 
increased from 8,389,171 feet in 1865-66 to 
18,460,339 in 1871-72. 

The naval stores business has developed 
with surprising rapidity. In 1865-66 the ex- 


| ed vigorously to its completion. 

Charleston, unlike other Southern sea- 
| ports, is not dependent for her growth and 
| success upon staple productions alone. In 
addition to her business in cotton, rice, na- 

val stores, and lumber, she has the profitable 
and well-nigh exclusive trade in commercial 
fertilizers and phosphates. Beyond these 
she has a general jobbing business larger in 
volume than is controlled by any other city 
on the South Atlantic coast. 

With regard to the jobbing trade, definite 

information can be given. This trade has 
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steadily increased during the past three 
years; and the various dealers are now 
drawing back their old customers in Georgia 
and Alabama, who, before the war, made all 
their purchases in Charleston. 

The report of the Board of Trade made 
last year informs us that there are now 
running between Charleston and New York 
eight fine steamers, forming a tri-weekly 
line, capable of carrying 30,000 bales of cot- 
ton per month. The steamers have all first- 
class passenger accommodations, and can 
carry a large number of passengers. On the 
Baltimore line there are three steamers, leav- 
ing once every five days. These steamers 
have also passenger accommodations, and a 
carrying capacity of 4800 bales of cotton 
per month. To Philadelphia there are two 
steamers for freight only, carrying 4500 bales 
per month, and leaving once each week. To 
Boston there are also two steamers for freight 
only, capable of carrying 4500 bales of cotton 
per month. 

The management of the steam-ship lines 
out of this port has, in co-operation with 
the management of the South Carolina Rail- 
road, been so successful as to attract a large 
amount of freight to the city, and, as com- 
pared with 1860, the increase in steam-ship 
freight would be perhaps three hundred per 
cent. Its growth has, however, cut off a 
large sail tonnage from employment, and the 
total tonnage named in 1872 is not larger 
than in 1860. 

To Florida, i.e¢., to Fernandina, Jackson- 
ville, Pilatka, and other points on the St. 
Johns River, via Savannah, there is a line 
of two fine steam-ships, making three de- 
partures per week. These vessels have first- 
class passenger accommodations, and am- 
ple freight room for the demands of the 
trade. 

Both the coastwise and foreign trade of 
Charleston has greatly improved in the last 
two or three years, and the rapid opening 
of new lines of railroad to the south and 
west warrants the hope that the day is not 
far distant when direct lines of steamers be- 
tween this port and Europe will be paying 
institutions. 

The city of Savannah is one of the few 
fortunate exceptions to the general rule of 
ruin and loss wrought by the war on South- 
ern sea-ports. Rather she has gained and 
thriven by the events which crippled and 
almost crushed her less fortunate sister and 
neighbor, Charleston, so sternly visited, and 
whose loss both of capital and credit for a 
time diverted her ancient trade into the new 
channel of the Georgia sea-port. Charleston 
is rapidly regaining her lost ground, but Sa- 
vannah still thrives, and her present popu- 
lation and prosperity and trade are greater 
now than ever before the war. The value 
of her real estate has also appreciated above 


inflated valuation it reached a few years 
after the return of peace. She can boast 
also of a little direct trade, though the 
steamers run irregularly between her port 
and those of England and the Continent. 
Yet the enterprising houses of Long and Co. 
and Octavius Cohen and Co. annually send 
their steamers to Liverpool, and foreign ves- 
sels seeking direct trade are not infrequent 
visitors to her port, whence a considerable 
portion of her cotton receipts are shipped di- 
rect, as well as lumber and other home prod- 
ucts. She also has two other regular lines 
of steamers running weekly to New York, 
and carrying much freight as well as nu- 
merous passengers, especially in the spring 
and autumn, while her coastwise trade is 
also considerable. 

Therivalry between Savannah and Charles- 
ton, which is as old as the two cities, has 
rather been increased than diminished by 
their closer connection by railroad, of com- 
paratively recent construction. Nature has 
certainly done most for Charleston in the 
matter of her superiority as an open port, 
and the energy of her merchants is proverb- 
ial; but the wounds of the war, and her fail- 
ure to receive the same contributions of 
Northern and foreign capital as her rival, 
have given the latter a temporary advan- 
tage and a greater appearance of prosperity. 
Moreover, Savannah has the control of her 
affairs in the hands of her own leading citi- 
zens. Charleston is still in the hands of a 
very different class. Mobile has probably 
suffered more than Charleston by the com- 
mercial rivalry of Savannah, whose inter- 
secting lines of railroad now cut off much 
of the former cotton supply of the Alabama 
sea-port. 

The total exports and imports of Savan- 
nah previous to the late war were about 
$26,000,000 in value; the tonnage employed 
previous to the late war, about 500,000 tons. 


VaLvuE or Exports anp Imports, AND TONNAGE, FROM 
1867 ro 1871. 


| Years. = | Value. a “Tonnage. ‘| 

| 1867.........--+006 $41,225,488 $20,991 .00 
BHU SoU. seb. ius 50,226,209 | aS ot ese 
Wiss wise nny’ 49,152,639 | 1,129,834.84 
Re 58,850,198 622,028.00 
od PEUEPELEEETL EL 64,908,808 | —§ ..cccece 


The Mayor of Savannah, Hon. Edward C. 
Anderson, has issued a tabular circular show- 
ing the commerce of that city for the year 
1873, from which we condense the follow- 
ing: 


Total value of imports................00005 $890,664 

Total value of exports............6-.eeeees 29,850,275 
The latter includes— 

Sea-island cotton, 2945 bales............... 343,532 

Uplands, 374,752 bales. ...........6.se0.. 0. 29,002,732 


Total tonnage entered and cleared, 1,130,304 tons. 
The number of men employed in manning 

the vessels engaged in this traffic has aver- 

aged about twenty thousand per annum. 





the ante bellum standard, though below the 


Savannah River bar affords one of the 
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easiest entrances from the sea along the 
whole Southern coast of the United States. 
It has a depth of water upon it of nineteen 


. P ° | 
feet at mean low tide, with a rise of seven | 


feet on the flood, making its soundings at 
high water twenty-six and one-half feet. 
Vessels of heavy draught can always run 
for a harbor in stress of weather, and but 
for the impediments above could proceed 
without delay to the city. Government aid 
has been asked and given for the improve- 
ment of the channel. The argument for di- 
rect trade with Europe is based on the prop- 
osition that the tax now paid the North in 
the shape of additional costs or charges and 


freights at and from Savannah to New York | 
on each bale of cotton forwarded thence, as | 


compared with the cost of forwarding direct, 
is at least two dollars per bale. Savannah 
ships about 500,000 bales per annum to all 
points. 

The city of Galveston, in Texas, is now the 
fourth cotton centre in the South, and is 


rapidly growing in importance as well as in | 


the extent of its commercial transactions. 


Not personally acquainted with Texas as | 


with the rest of the extreme Southern coun- 


try, the writer is compelled to rely on the | 


meagre details of the trade of Galveston 
gleaned from its trade report; but even 
these suffice to show the progress already 


made, and still increasing in an accelerated | 


ratio. Texas was spared the ravages and 
the losses of war inflicted on her Southern 
sisters. 


by the great influx of capital, population, 
and labor it has given her, while foreign 


immigration of men with means has poured | 


like a flood tide, and is still pouring in, 
much of it through Louisiana, by land and 
sea. The immigrants that come in the Ger- 
man Lloyd’s line of steamers to New Orleans 
are chiefly intended for Texas, wherein large 
German colonies have already settled, an- 
nually reinforced by new recruits from the 
Vaterland. Good farmers and shrewd trad- 
ers, this class of immigrants is of immense 
value to Texas commercially as well as ag- 
riculturally, while her railroad communica- 
tions are stretching out already, like the 
arms of the devil-fish, in all directions to- 
ward the older settled States, especially into 
their cotton regions. 

Galveston has grown very rapidly both 
in importance and population. A recent 
census of the city shows about 35,000 inhab- 
itants, an increase of 27,000 since 1866. Few 
towns, North or South, can show so sudden 
an expansion. It is claimed that Galveston 
will receive this year upward of 400,000 bales 
of cotton. The development of this city and 
her trade are greatly due to the enterprise of 
one man—the owner of the Morgan line of 
steamers, and the railway connecting thém 
with New Orleans. | 


In fact, she benefited by the war, | 
. . . . | 
and has benefited more since its cessation 


| In the year 1869 Mr. Charles Morgan pur- 
| chased at the United States marshal’s sale 
| the New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great West- 
ern Railroad at a cost of $2,050,000, and has 
since expended $2,000,000 in improvements, 
His plan of cameling cars across the Missis- 
sippi River by means of steam ferries and 
powerful machinery used on both shores is 
an enterprise that few would have under- 
taken. Prior to this freights were handled 
three or four times before loading into cars; 
the freight is now loaded from drays or floats 
into cars undisturbed until its destination or 
the end of the route is reached. Altogether 
Mr. Morgan owns one hundred miles of rail- 
road, exclusive of switches and side tracks, 
and is believed to be the only single owner 
in the country of a railroad of that length. 
The object of purchase of this road and its 
improvements at such large cost was for the 
purpose of facilitating his Texas trade, and 
|it is not amiss to enter here into some of 
its details. In 1835 Mr. Morgan began his 
steam-ship business between New Orleans 
and Galveston, and in the early part lost 
|many vessels on that then unknown coast, 
| and since he began the ship business he has 
built one hundred and seven vessels, sail and 
steam, exclusive of dredges and tenders. Be- 
| fore his purchase of the railroad his steamers 
ran down the Mississippi River, making one 
hundred and seventy-five miles more than 
the present route from Brashear. To per- 
| fect this new line he dredged a steamboat 
channel six miles long, two hundred feet 
wide, and ten feet deep. This grand work 
is now completed, after three years of night- 
| and-day work, at an expense of one and a 
half millions of dollars, and steamers now 
| ply to and from Texas in fourteen feet of 
| water, where before there were barely two. 
| Fifteen magnificent steamers specially built 
| for that purpose are now engaged in the 
| trade, their whole tonnage 15,150.80, and an 
average carrying capacity on ten feet of wa- 
ter of 10,000 barrels of freight. The passen- 
| ger accommodations are first class, and the 
| points they run to are Galveston, Indianola, 
| Lavacca, Rockport, Corpus Christi, Brazos, 
| St. Iago, and Sabine. A Galveston passenger 
| ship carrying the United States mail leaves 
| daily, three ships making two trips each a 
week, and the other ships once a week each 
for the ports further west. In the month 
| of January, 1873, 5300 head of cattle were 
| carried on these ships to New Orleans, via 
| Brashear. Mr. Charles Morgan was born in 
| 1795 in Clinton, Connecticut, is a resident 
|of New York city, and all his vast business 
jis still under his direction and manage- 
| ment. 
A few such men would soon make the sto- 
| ry of Southern commerce very different from 
what it nowis. And the trade of Texas has 
received an impulse from this great enter- 
prise impossible to overrate. When the pro- 
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jected ine ‘of dallvend in in sibel of this is | 
carried out, Houston will enter into active | 
rivalry with Galveston. For the present the | 


latter city is the chief entrepét and outlet | 


for Texas. Her receipts of cotton this year 
up to February 14, from August 31 of last 
year, have amounted to near 300,000 bales, 
putting her fourth on the list—after New | 
Orleans, Savannah, and Charleston, and a | 
little ahead of Mobile. 
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| tamber 1, 1872, to February 28, 1873, the re- 
| ceipts were 325,000 bushels; and it is esti- 
mated that for the whole season they will 
exceed one million bushels. 

Norfolk does a very extensive grocery busi- 
ness, having eleven large wholesale grocery 


| establishme nts. Other branches of business 


jare represented by large and flourishing 
wholesale houses, and it is estimated by well- 


| informed men that the entire business of the 


Wilmington, in North Carolina, very no- | city has increased fifty per cent. in the past 


torious during the war for having been the | 
head-quarters and central focus of the block- 
ade-runners, who woke up the time-honored 
old resting-place of the Southern Rip Van 
Winkle, and made it a most busy entrepé6t— 
the starting-point for cotton operations out- 
wardly, and supplies from abroad inwardly— 
has not been able to retain the supremacy 
she then enforced, in which Charleston alone 
rivaled her among Southern ports. But she 
is a brisk and busy little place even now, 
and no picture of Southern trade would be 


position and prospects. 

North Carolina is well known as the tar 
and turpentine State, she having wisely 
utilized her immense forests of pitch-pine, 
both in the shape of lumber and naval 
supplies, and doing also some cotton busi- 
ness. 

Of lumber she sent out in 1872 23,264,000 
feet, and in 1873 near 20,000,000 feet (pitch- 
pine). In 1860 she sent ont 250,000 barrels of 
turpentine, and 150,000 in 1873, with 700,000 
barrels of resin, and 100,000 bushels of pea- 
nuts—her special product, much loved of 
American legislators. Her cotton exports 
do not exceed 48,000 bales. The vicinity of 


Wilmington to Charleston and Savannah, | 


and the want of a wealthy back country, will 
doubtless prevent the rapid extension of 
the commerce of Wilmington, and confine it 
chiefly to the exportation of her own pine- 
woods produce. 

Situated on the north bank of the Eliza- 
beth River, eight miles from its entrance 
into Hampton Roads, and twenty miles by 
water to the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, with 
water deep enough for vessels drawing thir- 
ty feet to lie at its wharves, and a harbor 
broad enough to contain the navies of the 
world, while it is so protected that in the 
roughest weather the smallest sloop may 
ride at anchor in perfect security, Norfolk 
has natural advantages that are absolutely 
unrivaled. 

The population of Norfolk is a little over 
20,000, while Portsmouth, on the opposite 
side of the river, and virtually the same city, 
has 10,000 more. The leading articles of 
trade are cotton, corn, lumber, early vege- 
tables, pea-nuts, groceries, etc. 

The receipts of corn from August 31, 1871, 
to August 31, 1872, amounted to 700,260 bush- 
els. During the following season, from Sep- 











year. 
The trucking business of Norfolk has 
grown to immense proportions, and is in- 


| . . . . . « : 
| creasing rapidly. Beginning in March with 
kale, spinach, etc., radishes, cabbages, straw- 


berries, pease, cucumbers, corn, tomatoes, 


\Irish potatoes, etc., follow in their season, 


closing with sweet-potatoes in August and 


|September. Besides supplying the home 


market and sending large quantities of veg- 


| etables to Richmond and other points in Vir- 
| ginia, the truckers load to their utmost ca- 
complete without a sketch of her present | 


pacity a daily steamer to Baltimore, two per 
week to Philadelphia, three per week to New 
York, two per week to Boston, and one every 
week to Providence, Rhode Island ; and very 
frequently the steamers are unable to take 
half that is brought, and leave the wharves 
piled up with vegetables that must spoil for 
want of transportation. 

This trucking business gives employment 


| to the steamers at an otherwise dull season, 
| the vicinity being full three weeks earlier 


than the market gardens near the Northern 
cities, and when the season is favorable the 
truckers reap very handsome dividends. 

The oyster and fish trade of Norfolk is 
enormous, and seems capable of almost in- 
definite expansion. The sales of fresh fish 
in Norfolk for the season of 1872 amounted 
to about $200,000. 

The chief inspector of oysters reported 
that during the year 1869 there were engaged 
in taking oysters in Virginia waters 5000 
small boats and 1000 vessels of over five tons, 
the total amount taken being 10,530,000 
bushels. About one-fourth of these oysters 
are disposed of in Norfolk. 

In regard to the shipping of Norfolk the 
records of the custom-house show that from 
November 1, 1871, to October 31, 1872, the 
foreign tonnage entered was—sailing vessels, 
12, with a tonnage of 6776; steamers, 11, 
with a tonnage of 15,242. Cleared—sailing 
vessels, 55, with a tonnage of 16,220; steam- 
ers, 2, with a tonnage of 3235. This does 
not include the steamers of the Allan line. 

The coastwise tonnage entered was—sail- 
ing vessels, 174, with a tonnage of 23,195; 
steamers, 904, with a tonnage of 1,206,586. 
Cleared—sailing vessels, 78, with a tonnage 
of 6540; steamers, 944, with a tonnage of 
945,176. 

From the official report of the agent of the 
“ Settlers’ and Immigrants’ Aid Society” of 
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Norfolk we learn that for the year ending | where the experiment has been tried, has 
December 31, 1872, there arrived in Norfolk | been the lack of tonnage ; but that want can 
25 steamers of the Allan line, and that they | bereadily supplied by the enterprising North 
brought 1368 immigrants, of whom 1170 were | as soon as the torpor of the American ship- 
English and Scotch, 52 French, 97 German, | ping, induced by the war and its conse- 
11 Swedes, 2 Belgian, 15 Danish, 1 Norwe- | quences, is succeeded by the former activity 


gian,5 Welsh, 9 Irish, and 6 Canadian. The 
report states that not one of these immi- 
grants was a pauper, and that only one re- 
quired medical attention. 

The success of this Allan line has been 
such that since the Ist of January, 1872, the 
splendid Spanish steamers of Robert M‘An- 
drew and Co.’s London and Havana line 


have been running in connection with the | 


Allan line, thus giving a steamer from Nor- 
folk to Liverpool every week. 

Of the internal trade of the Southern 
States with each other and with the North- 
ern and Western States it is impossible to 
obtain fuller statistics than those already 
given. But it must be obvious how large 
such trade must be when the Southern hab- 
it of producing only great staples and cere- 
als is considered, and the annual exodus 


in the Northern ship-building yards from 
Maine to New York. The demand never 
| fails to create a supply in a population so 
|eager and energetic as that of the North- 
|} ern States, and the complaint, now so com- 
/mon at all the Southern sea-ports, of inade- 
| quate tonnage for the transport of its prod- 
uce and lumber, must soon be succeeded by 
a sufficient supply to meet the new demand 
| that has sprung up in those localities. If 
| this be not so, then Yankee enterprise must 
|be paralyzed indeed. The future of the 
| South commercially depends chiefly on the 
possibility of her securing direct trade with 
Europe on a large scale for one or several of 
| her sea-ports. With the exception of New 
| Orleans, as has been shown, this communi- 
| cation is only spasmodic or intermittent, as 
|in the case of Norfolk, Charleston, and Sa- 


of the merchants from South to North to | vannah, all of which have a little communi- 
lay in supplies is taken into account. The | cation direct, but not enough to create any 
cattle trade of Texas alone is an immense | rivalry with the Northern sea-ports, espe- 
item, and annually expanding its propor-| cially New York, holding as she does at 
tions. Southwestern Texas, it is calcula- this time and for a long time past almost a 
ted, ships annually to the East half a mill- | virtual monopoly of the carrying trade with 
ion of cattle. These have been heretofore | Europe, although since the war chiefly in 
driven North in droves through the Indian | English or other foreign bottoms. 

Territory and Kansas to some railroad point | Several of the Southern States, notably 
for shipment to Northern markets. When | Georgia and Alabama, have moved in this 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad | matter, but as yet no progress worthy of 
reached Dennison, that point became the fa- record has been made. That there will be 
vorite shipping station for the ranch-men; | within a few years seems most likely; but 
but the International and Great Northern | for the present both confidence and cash are 
Railway having now crossed the Brazos, | wanting in the South for such enterprises, 
threatens to dispute this monopoly, and to| and her depleted State governments dare 
bring St. Louis and Chicago into competition | not offer the necessary subsidies for such ex- 
for the countless herds of Texas. periments, which would involve additional 

The rapidity of growth of these Texas | taxation on a people impatient of that al- 
towns is almost incredible. After Dennison | ready imposed upon them, and clamoring 
was reached by railway, and became the | for its reduction. 
shipping point for Texas cattle, in six months 
it got 10,000 population, and other towns on | 
the route are springing up with similar mar- 
velous rapidity. 

Of the lumber trade of the South general | 
mention, with some special illustrations, has | 
been already made in this Magazine (Febru- 
ary number), and itis a great and increasing | 
interest from the coasts of Georgia down to | Treading hard and hot she’s faced me, 
those of Florida (east and west), and the in- a ll but faced in 
terior of the great pine-growing States, from | Almost touche — eee 
North Carolina down to Mississippi. Prob- Here she is at last! 
ably one of the largest elements of the fu- 
ture wealth of the South (outside of her 
boundless mineral resources) is to be found 
in those vast virgin forests, as yet untouch- 
ed by the axe or saw, which must be utilized 
hereafter to the profit of the Southern peo- 
ple, to whom they now are valueless. The 
chief difficulty thus far, even in those places | 





HIDE-AND-GO-SEEK. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Happiness has found me out— 
Found me out at last! 
Oh, she’s dogged me round about; 
All my hurrying life she’s chased me, 


Wary were you, Happiness! 

Patient to the last! 
From your thankless business 
Laggard Time has come to free you. 
Always driven by Fate to flee you, 
Never did I think to see you 

Track me down at last! 
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THE RHINE FROM THE ODENWALD. 


I roox out from the Odenwald to France, 

Aerial, peopled, sun-lit, throbbing leagues, 

Across the nineteen crowded centuries, 

From Cesar vexing Rhine with its first bridge, 
And yokeless human streams with piers yet strong, 
And built upon by earth’s new civil arch, 

In spite of Cassius’ dagger and Time's tooth: 
From Tacitus, with weak, soft, leprous Rome 

Ever in eye, praising the chastity 

Of German clans, as pure as were the dews 

The savage forests shook upon their heads; 
Unmelted men, and therefore kings, and sires 

Of nations now among the nations kings: 

To Charlemagne’s mailed hand, with arrow’s edge, 
From Ebro to the Elbe, the human woods, 
Fruitless as yet and wild, but plump with sap, 
Grafting with slips from out the aged boughs 

Of Greece and Rome, beneath that new-risen sun 
His banners bore, whence plenteous fruit at last 
On Europe’s age-long barren orchard slope: 

To billowy, hot, crusading myriads, 

The Western human sea, mixed still with slime, 
Green ridgy monsters in its crawling depths, 

And yet a sea responsive to Christ’s name, 

As ocean with its tides to sun and moon, 

And swirling through this Rhine and Danube gate, 
Or past the clangorous Venetian wharves, 

To meet great Saladin at Ascalon ; 

The nobles sold their lands, and so the serf 

Grew free; the fiefs of nobles slain became 

The king’s, and so the king grew free; the towns 
The deluge filled, grown rich, bought new strange 

rights, 

Votes, armies, parliaments, self-government, 

And so the world grew free; Christ’s grave not free 
Made Europe free; His pierced right-hand the vote 
Placed in the trembling fingers of the poor; 

Fair Venice, threescore Rhine towns joining shields, 
Yon blood-washed Netherlands, strong Hansa’s league, 
The burgher’s right wrenched from a feudal world ; 
Valse John grew faint at Runnymede, and leaped 
In Magna Charta’s womb America: 

To Greeks driven west from off the cultured shore 
Of Bosphorus, when fell Rome’s eastern arch, 
Constantinople, like another Troy; 

Now column, frieze, and pediment, 

From under Turkish hoofs snatched tenderly, 

Are built aloft afar when exiles found 

Rich Florence, Paris, this free Rhine; and hence 
New tastes in all the West; the huge fair shafts, 
With mystic traceries planned by Plato’s eye 

And Aristotle’s brain, bring Europe’s morn, 
Reflected from their Attic architraves ; 

The starry temple to the earth’s last verge 

Yet copied; Athens so by Greeks in white 
Immortal marble set on hills once more: 
To streams of Eastern caravans dried up; 

And streams of gold in Genoa’s mountain ports, 
And streams of gold in Venice’s liquid streets, 

The streams between the utmost East and West, 
Fabled far Ind and Albion’s poor hoarse coast, 
The giant, harvest-dropping, human Nile, 

Diverted, not made dry, by the New World 
Columbus opened in the sunset gold, 

And by the new way past the fearful cape 

To shores reached once only by camel ships 
Through seas of sand henceforth to sift unheard ; 
And so fat Spain made great, though rotten soon, 
And England great, but rotten not as yet; 

And all this Pagan West as central made 

Upon the earth as once were Rome’s seven hills, 
The Appian Way hung on Atlantic deeps, 

The transferred Tiber turned into the Rhine: 

To Chivalry’s and Robbery’s throned cliffs, 
Browbeating all these castellated shores, 

A chafing manacle on Europe’s wrist, 

Burst suddenly when once the arm had strength, 
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| The gaping, ragged halves not welded yet, 
Save by the ivy’s pitying thick veils: 
To Strasburg and Cologne, and skilled saints there 
| Lifting majestically to peopled heavens 
| Awe-struck stone anthems, not unheard of God, 
Cathedral enics, voice of man’s tall hour: 
To eagles of the French, and in their beaks 
Fire-brands above this doomed Palatinate, 
A thousand smokes sent up from yonder plain: 
To Rhine waves red with hottest modern blood, 
And Rhine hills tremulous yet in all their vines 
With blows of him who made the Rhine a stream 
Of France, and with the Rhine lost France: and so 
To swiftly struck, far-resonant Sedan. 





I look against the sun which saw all this, 

And throngh the rustling air across his face 
Ride ghosts in number more than winter's flakes. 

My land swims far beyond that setting sun, 

Which burns the Vosges now and Niederwald; 
These ghosts were not my brothers, yet they wronght 
| For me, as I for those who follow us. 

My eyes were cold and dull were they not wet; 

Sightless were they here cold and not elate. 

This Rhine plain bore its fruit for even me. 


God maketh some sods fat with sweat or blood, 
But grows in those spots seeds of preciousness, 
Which elsewhere could not root, but blown abroad, 
When once quite native in the globe, they touch 
Its utmost circuits, follow the rough gales 
To the renotest isles, and so all sods 
From one sod feed, and fill earth’s whole deep lap. 
| Gutenberg there at Mainz with printer’s types; 
| Luther with his ‘God help me!” there at Worms; 

Spires there elate in spite of ghastly wounds; 
This Heidelberg rained on by cannon seven times, 
Twice gutted by fierce pillage, thrice by flame— 
These wrought for England too, and she for me. 





And now America in Europe shines; 
The light of White, not Red Democracy, 
At rising clear as Washington’s own eyes, 
Mixed horribly too soon with blue-green flame 
From out the atheist throat of the French hell, 
And smoke and ashes of a feudal world, 
Grows white again unveiled above the bars 
Made by the vapors its own shining raised. 
Albion Republic all but in the name; 
Berlin to-day thatches the peasant’s roof. 
And swift wheels cleave the plains, and swifter words 
All seas. And Peace for once upon the Alps, 
In God’s name in the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
Throttling the precedents of butchery, 
At fair Geneva yonder lifts aloft 
A white flag yet perhaps in cultured hands 
Of Saxon-belted, trade-leagued hemispheres, 
To chase from off the dolorous, cheated earth 
Barbaric black and outworn red of war: 
A white flag on which heaven breathes, so high 
It reaches to the steady upper winds 
That blow about the globe, untouched by jars 
Of local zephyr, breeze, or hurricane. 


There are no foreign lands. I yield at last. 
No great cause can be only local now. 
Here on the brink of nineteen centuries, 
And looking from the Odenwald to France, 
I cease to be only of my own coasts. 
One sea laves every shore: I hear its voice, 
Which, lifted from the solemn headlands vast, 
Or low sweet coves of time, doth sound in storm 
And calm; doth ever sound; did sound when mun 
Was not; and soundeth in all zones one sound. 
I will be citizen of the whole earth. 

Joseri Coox. 





Heights near Heidelberg Castle. 
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THE ART OF PERFUMERY. 


RIMMEL’S FLOWER GARDEN AND PERFUME FACTORY AT NIOE, 


“Then, were not summer's distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 

Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was. 

But flowers distilled, though they with winter meet, 

Leese but their show;~their substance still lives 
sweet.” SHAKSPEARE. 
M* has an innate love for the aroma of 

spices and the fragrance of flowers, 
which has from time immemorial suggested 
and encouraged the art of the perfumer. The 
most refined na. ons have always been dis- 
tinguished for appreciation of sweet odors, 
and all civilized peoples have ever sought 
pleasure in the offerings that Nature makes 
to the sense of smell. 

The earliest records show that perfumes 
were abundantly employed in religious cere- 
monies by the nations of antiquity, and men- 
tion is made of their private use as luxuries 
at a time almost equally remote. Indeed, it 
is difficult to determine which use had pri- 
ority ; the one probably succeeded the other 
so very soon as to leave no marked distine- 
tion in this respect. However this may be, 
it appears certain that the earliest perfumes 
were in the form of incense. History makes 
mention of these first in order, and it is rea- 
sonable to infer that in the most primitive 
times the perfumer’s store consisted exclu- 
sively of aromatic woods and barks and 
fragrant balsams and resins, such as the 





frankincense and myrrh of the Scriptures, 
and the sandal and aloes wood of later times. 
These were obtainable with the least possi- 
ble exercise of skill or invention, and could 
be made to yield their odors by burning, 
which liberated and volatilized the constitu- 
ents to which their fragrance was due. The 
more convenient applications of perfumes 
depended on the discovery of methods by 
which odors could be separated from the 
plants and flowers in which they existed. 

Perfumes held an important place in the 
religious festivals of the ancient Egyptians. 
In the temple of Isis and in those of other 
divinities sweet incense was constantly burn- 
ed by the attendant priests, and on extraor- 
dinary occasions the king himself performed 
this ceremony. Perfumed ointment was of- 
fered, as well as incense, when the oblation 
was intended to be complete. 

No king could be crowned in ancient Egypt 
unless he had been anointed by the priests, 
and in this rite also perfumes came into 
use, and on special occasions the monarch 
was entitled to receive offerings of incense 
as an acknowledgment of his supreme exal- 
tation. Spices filled an important part in 
the embalming of the dead, and fragrant un- 
guents and scented oils were largely con- 
sumed by the living as an almost universal 
adjunct of the bath. 
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That the Egyptians were skillful in mak- 
ing these preparations is attested by a speci- 
men of ointment now preserved in Alnwick 
Castle Museum, England, which, although 
over 3000 years old, still retains a pleasant 
odor. 

The perfumes known to the Jews were of 
the same general character as those in use 
among the Egyptians; and the ancient Asi- 
atic nations, as well as the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, seem to have made but little advance | 


in the art of perfumery. It is true, the} 
Greeks in the time of their splendor appear | 
to have been acquainted with the making 
of certain essences similar to those of more 


vidual plant or flower contains a greater or 
less amount of this principle, the separa- 
tion of which from the parent substance is 
the initial movement in all the most impor- 
tant of the perfumer’s operations. As it ex- 
ists in but small proportion, we have in it 
when isolated a remarkable concentration 
of odor, and its stability when so separated 
is so great that many varieties can be kept 
for years unchanged. In the otto we not 
only possess the fragrance of the flower long 
after the season of blooming is past, but by 
its use can impart a favorite odor to a thou- 
sand bodies scentless in themselves. 





modern times. A writer quoted by Athe-| 
neus says, in a treatise on perfumes: “The 
iris is best in Elis and at Cyzicus; the per- | 
fume made from roses is most excellent at 
Phaselis, and that made at Naples and Capua 
is also very fine. That made from crocus 


Ottos are all in the liquid form, are of an 
oily appearance, vary in color from light 
straw to dark red or brown, and possess, as 
before stated, the odor of the substances 
from which they are derived. The yield of 
this principle from various materials ranges 
from six per cent. or more down to very mi- 


(saffron) is in the highest perfection at Soli| nute quantities. Nutmegs, for instance, are 
in Cilicia, and at Rhodes. The essence of | very rich in otto; lemon rinds contain it in 
spikenard is best at Tarsus, and the extract | such abundance that it can be profitably 
of vine leaves is made best at Cyprus and | extracted by expression; while roses yield 
Adramyttium. The best perfume from mar-| so little that but three tea-spoonfuls are ob- 
joram and from apples comes from Cos. | tained from a hundred pounds of the petals. 
Egypt bears the palm for its essence cf cyp- | The well-known process of distillation is 
erus, and the next best is the Cyprian and the method most frequently employed to 
Phenician, and after them comes the Sido-| procure these ottos. This process, as almost 


nian. The perfume called panathenaicum | | every one knows, consists essentially in vap- 
is made at Athens, and those called metopian | | orizing a liquid in a closed vessel, and con- 


and mendesian are prepared with the great- | ducting the vapor to a receiver, in which it 
est skill in Egypt. But the metopian is} is condensed by the application of cold wa- 
made from oil which is extracted from bitter | ter. When a given plant or flower is placed 
almonds.” | in the still with a proper proportion of wa- 

Nothing is here mentioned, however, that | | ter, and heat applied, its otto, being volatile, 
indicates a knowledge of distillation —a | rises with the steam, and both being con- 
process on which the perfumer of modern | densed together, they readily separate on 
times is largely dependent for his most use- | cooling. When applied to this purpose the 
ful essences. The invention of this process | process is often conducted by passing steam 
is ascribed to Avicenna, an Arabian doctor through the material to be exhausted in- 
who flourished in the tenth century. Previ-| stead of boiling it in the usual way. 
ous to his time resins, spices, and 
oils or ointments scented by contact 
with fragrant substances were the 
chief, if not the only, forms of per- 
fume known. To him, it is said, be- 
longs the honor of first separating 
the aromas of plants and flowers in 
such a manner that they could be 
readily applied where greasy un- 
guents and smoking incense were 
alike unavailable. 

To the invention of Avicenna we 
are indebted for the most durable 
elements of modern perfumery ; but 
our most fragrant and delicate odors 
are produced by another process, of 
much later discovery, which we will 
attempt to describe in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

Tle odors of all vegetable mat- 
ters reside in a principle or con- 
stituent known as essential oil, or, 
more properly, otto. Each indi- 
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THE STILL. 


The heat employed in distillation is nec- 


essarily injurious to the product, and to pre- | 


serve the exquisite freshness and delicacy 
of the odors of flowers another way of pro- 
ceeding is necessary, namely, maceration or 
enfleurage. 

Fatty bodies have a strong affinity for all 
ottos, and at the same time exert little or no 
solvent power on the other matters with 
which they are associated. Flowers, aro- 
matics, or balsams infused in oil impart to 
it their characteristic odors, and if this in- 
fusion be repeated a sufficient number of 
times, a highly scented preparation is ob- 
tained, which exhibits a naturalness of fra- 
grance not attainable by distillation. The 
operation of so impregnating grease with 
odors is conducted as follows : 

The flowers, separated from leaves or oth- 
er extraneous matter, are placed in a suita- 
ble vessel, and covered with oil or liquefied 
suet or lard. A gentle heat is then applied 
for a period ranging from twelve to forty- 
eight hours, at the end of which the fat is 
strained from them, and again digested with 
fresh ones, which operation is repeated four 
or five times, or until sufficient perfume is 
imparted to the grease. 
traction is called maceration, or, more prop- 
erly, digestion, it being a warm process. 


Where the aroma is very delicate it is nec- | 


essary to avoid heat entirely, and a variation 
of the foregoing method is employed, which 
is known as enfleurage. In this way of work- 
ing, the fatty matter, when of solid body, is 
spread in thin layers on trays or “ frames,” 
and its surface covered with flowers, cup 
downward, which, after being allowed to 
remain thus for from twelve to seventy-two 
hours, are removed, and their place supplied 
by fresh ones, which are again renewed, as 
in maceration, until sufficient odor is im- 
parted to the grease. When oil is used, 


coarse cloths saturated with it take the | 


place of the lard or suet. These are treat- 


This method of ex- | 


ed precisely as he- 
fore, and the oil re- 
covered from them 
by powerful press- 
ure. 

The greases 
in the 
processes must, of 
course, be as free 
from odor as. pos- 
sible. Benne and 
olive oils, when 
fresh, need no prep- 
aration, but lard 
and suet require 
thorough and re- 
peated washings 
with water to ren- 
der them sufficient- 
ly scentless. 

The oils and po- 
|mades thus produced are in no essential 
different from those of the ancients, and 
still another process is needed to render 
their sweets available for the wants of the 
modern perfumer. They furnish, it is true, 
the most elegant hair-dressings, and, by 
saponification, yield the choicest of toilet 
soaps, but to make the otto they contain 
available for other purposes it must be dis- 
solved out by alcohol. This liquid is a ready 
solvent of ottos, but refuses to combine, to 
|any appreciable extent, with the fats em- 
ployed in enfleurage. So they are robbed 
in turn of their odor by digestion in alcohol, 
and dilute essences are thus obtained which 
represent in great perfection the flowers from 
which they are derived. 

Ottos and alcoholates are the most useful 
forms of the perfumer’s materials ; tinctures 
are next in importance; and, lastly, odorous 
| balsams, herbs, and roots are sometimes em- 
| ployed in substance. 

As we have seen, the chief processes of the 
| perfumer’s art are distillation and enfleurage. 
| The essences thus obtained being at hand, 
| simple dissolvings and compoundings pro- 
duce the bulk of his wares. Having suffi- 
ciently considered the subject of manipula- 
/tion, we come now to the crude materials 
| themselves, on which the perfumer depends 
for his essences and ottos. 
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The uninitiated may naturally suppose, 
on looking over the extended catalogue of a 
manufacturing perfumer of the present day, | 
that quite a large number of flowers and | 
herbs were “ distilled” to produce the varie- | 
ty offered, but, on the contrary, the materials 
actually employed are comparatively limit- 
ed. The shelves of a well-stocked perfume 
bazar exhibit “extracts” of almost every 
flower that possesses a desirable odor, yet 
the blossoms really used will scarcely reach 
a dozen in number. The distiller can work 
profitably with but few materials; it is to 
the compounder’s skill that we are indebted 
for the majority of our perfumes. 

The chief materials used in the manufac- 
ture of perfumery are given in the following 
table: 





ty chiefly cultivated for these uses is said to 
be the “ hundred-leaved,” Rosa centifolia. 
The otto of rose is a light yellow or straw- 
colored liquid, possessing in a high degree 
of concentration the characteristic odor of 
the rose bloom, and a diffusiveness and per- 
sistency that render it of great service to 
the perfumer. It is extensively used and 
almost universally known. As stated else- 
where, the distillation of a hundred pounds 
of the flowers produces only about three 
tea-spoonfuls of the otto. This fact neces- 
sarily renders it high in price, which is still 
not so extravagant as the general public 
supposes. The usual wholesale rate in this 
country will average about ten dollars per 
ounce. The first quality is known as Ki- 
sanlic, from an Arabian port at which it is 





Name. Source. 


| Almond (Bitter) .| Amygdalus amara 
Ambergris Physeter macrocephalus 
Benzoin Styrax benzoin 
Bergamot Citrus bergamia 
Laurus cassia 
Acacia farnesiana 
| Citrus cedrata 
| Cinnamon (True)) Laurus ciunamomum 
Citronella Andropogon citratum 
Civet | Viverra civetta 
Cloves | Caryophyllus aromaticus 
Geranium 





Jasminum odoratissimum 
Lavandula vera 
Citrus medica 
| Andropogon scheenanthus 
| Moschus moschiferus 
..| Citrus bigarradia 
Orange flower...| Citrus bigarradia 
Orris Iris florentina . 
| Pogostemon patchouli .. 
| Rosa centifolia............ 
Rosemary | Rosmarinus officinalis 
Sandal Santalum citrinum 
Tonka Dipterix odorata 
Tuberose | Polianthes tuberosa 
Vanilla Vanilla planifolia 
Vetivert | Anatherum muricatum 
Violet Viola odorata 
Ylang-ylang ....| Unona odoratissima 





By including all the material in use by 
the perfumer the foregoing list might be 
doubled, but the articles omitted are either 
without striking characteristics, or furnish 
odors which are only available in the com- 
moner kinds of toilet soaps, and for similar 
uses. 

We will now briefly describe the articles 
enumerated above, treating of them in the 
order of their importance. 

The rose (too well known to need descrip- 
tion here) is one of the most valuable of the 
limited series of flowers that are available 
to the perfumer. When dried it is useful 
in sachets or scented powders; distilled, it 
yields rose-water and the well-known otto; 
and subjected to enfleurage, gives oil, po- 
made, and alcoholate. 

The rose is grown for commercial uses 
most extensively in Turkey, India, and the 
south of France. The crop of the East is 
distilled for the otto; the French flowers 
are generally applied to the production of 
“water,” “oil,” and “pomade.” The varie- 


Pelargonium odoratissimum .. 





Part used. Preparation employed. 





} Kernel of fruit ........| Otto. 


Secretion | Tincture, 
Inspissated juice | Tincture, 
| Rind of fruit Otto. 
Otto. 
Alcoholate. 
Otto. 
Otto. 
Otto. 
Tincture. 
Otto. 
| Otto. 
Alcoholate. 
Otto. 
Otto. 


Secretion 

| Otto. 
Alcoholate. 
Tincture. 


Otto. | 
| Otto and alcoholate. | 
Otto. 
Otto. 
Tincture. 
| Alcoholate. 
Tincture, 
| Otto and tincture. 
amp 


Flowers 





Flowers. .. 





supposed to find its exit, and is imported 
in metal canteens containing about fifty 
ounces. 

The otto of roses, though an excellent rep- 
resentative of their fragrance when exhibit- 
ed in a properly diluted form, is surpassed 
by the alcoholate obtained by enfleurage. 
Both preparations are largely used, both 
alone and in combination with other scents. 

The citrine family, consisting of the two 
great divisions of lemons and oranges, is 
also of much importance to the perfumer. 
Originally a native of India and China, this 
genus is now introduced into nearly all coun- 
tries. All its varieties thrive well in the 
warm latitudes, and in colder climates are 
readily grown in-doors. Their general form 
is that of a tree from ten to fifteen feet in 
height, with smooth shining ovate or oval 
lanceolate leaves. They bear a white five- 
petaled flower and an ovoid fruit, the rind 
of which is more or less fragrant. 

The bitter or Seville orange (Citrus bi- 
garradia) is the most valuable species to the 
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JASMINE, 
perfumer. Its flowers yield by distillation 


a highly prized otto, known in commerce 
as oil of neroli, or néroly, and by enfleurage 
a pomade and alcoholate of delightful fra- 
grance. The usefulness of this tree does 
not cease with its flowers. The rind of the 


| 


| 













tudes. Jasmines are rambling or 
climbing shrubs, bearing white or 
yellow blossoms, which have an in- 
tensely sweet odor. Their otto is 
extracted by enfleurage alone, it 
being so delicate and small in quan- 
tity that distillation is impractica- 
ble. Jasmine flowers grown in very 
hot climates have been successfully 
distilled, but the product proved too 
costly to become an article of com- 
merce. A specimen exhibited at 
the World’s Fair (Tunisian depart- 
ment) held in London in 1851 was 
valued at nine pounds (forty-five 
dollars) per ounce. 

The most fragrant species of this 
shrub is the Jasminum odoratissimum, 
a yellow-flowering climber, which 
in the French flower fields is graft- 
ed on the wild jasmine, forming a 
bush three or four feet high. 

The odor of the jasmine is so sweet 
in its pure state as to be cloying or 
“sickly” to many persons, but this 
property gives it great value in 
forming compounds with scents of opposite 
character. 

By enfleurage the modest violet yields an 
odor which is as universally admired for its 
delicacy and sweetness as is the flower it- 
self for its quiet beauty. Although in great 


ripe fruit contains the “oil of bitter orange | request, the supply is necessarily limited by 
peel,” and the small unripe berries and leaves | the difficulty of successful cultivation, a pe- 
give the “oil of petit grain” (literally little | culiar climate and location being required 


berries), an essence similar to neroli. 

The flowers of the other species of oranges 
and lemons also yield ottos, but of less de- 
sirable character than the foregoing. 

From the rind of the common sweet or- 
ange (C. aurantium) we have an otto possess- 
ing the odor and taste of this favorite fruit ; 
from another variety (C. bergamia) the well- 
known “oil of bergamot,” which has long 
done such faithful service in hair oils and 
“bear’s grease.” The common lemon (C. 
limonum) gives an essence still more widely 
known than that of bergamot, and having 
the double use of perfume and flavor; and 
from the citron fruit (C. cedrata) we obtain 
the otto of cedrat, a truly delicious essence, 
resembling that of the ordinary lemon, but 
much richer, and of peculiar mellowness. 
These constitute the chief products of this 
useful family. 

The principal plantations of bitter-orange 
trees are in the south of France, Calabria, 
and Sicily. Lemons are chiefly supplied by 
the West Indies, and also by the Mediterra- 
nean. France and Italy give us bergamot 
also, and the delightful cedrat is furnished 
by the same countries. 

The jasmine is largely utilized in the prep- 
aration of perfumes. This shrub was intro- 
duced from the East, and has been for many 
years largely cultivated in southern lati- 


. 

















to bring this floral treasure to perfection. 
The chief violet beds are at Nice, France, 
the variety grown being Viola odorata. The 
plants are bedded in the shade of the orange 
or acacia groves to secure necessary screen- 
ing from the noonday sunbeams. 
Approximations of the scent of the violet 





CASSIE. 
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PERFUMERY. 





are found in the 
acacia (noticed 
below), the orris, 
and in myall- 
wood, a native 
of Australia. 
Cassie flowers 
are another sta- 
ple in the per- 
fume trade. 
They are the 
product of the 
Acacia farnesia- 
na, a small tree 
or shrub which 
grows only in southern latitudes. Its usual 
height is from five to six feet; the leaf is 
fern-like and very graceful; the flowers are 
of a globular form, about the size of a large 


TUBEROSE. 


pea, of a bright yellow color, and emit an 


odor similar to that of the violet, but more 
cloying and jasmine-like in sweetness. 

Cassie, like the violet, is treated only by 
enfleurage. It gives a strong essence, which 
is used mainly in compounds. Cassie must 
not be confounded with cassia, the common 
cinnamon, which is of entirely different 
odor. 

The tuberose (Polianthes tuberosa) is grown 
on a large scale for the use of the perfumer, 
and furnishes a valuable essence. It is a 


bulbous plant, first noticed by the old writers 
as the “Indian hyacinth.” 


The stock rises 
about three feet, bearing flowers at its top, 
which resemble the hyacinth in form, and 
have a somewhat similar but more delight- 
ful odor. This odor is obtained by enfleur- 
age, and is not only a favorite in the pure 
state, but enters into the formation of the 
most recherché bouquets. 

The tuberose thrives well in France, It- 
aly, and Spain, the first-named country be- 
ing probably the chief place of production. 

Last on this section of our list comes the 
ylang-ylang, or “flower of flowers,” the latest 


| tion of 1867. It is now largely manufac- 
| tured at Manilla and Singapore. 

| The otto of ylang-ylang is exceedingly 
| costly, being worth fifty per cent. more than 
| that of roses. Its price at the time of writ- 
ing may be given in round numbers at fif- 
| teen dollars the ounce, or at the rate of two 
| hundred and fifty dollars per pound. It is 
| chiefly used in the manufacture of a hand- 
'kerchief perfume, either pure or in combi- 
| nation with jasmine. 

| The odorous herbs furnish many ottos that 
| are valuable for scenting soaps, and some 
|of the more fragrant of these are useful 
| in handkerchief essences and toilet waters. 
The principal ones of the latter class are lav- 
parts rosemary, and patchouly. The two 
former are quite well known in this coun- 
try; the last-named is an Indian plant re- 
sembling our garden sage. This herb is 
| known to the natives as putchapat, and 
to botanists as Pogostemon patchouli. Both 
leaves and stems yield an otto of great 
strength and very peculiar odor, which, al- 
though disagreeable to some persons, is gen- 
erally much admired. 

Of the spice series cloves and cinnamon 

are the only ones that have much use in 
| perfumery, and these are chiefly employed 
| in soaps and the cheaper kinds of pomades. 

Cloves are the unexpanded flower buds 
of the clove-tree (Caryophyllus aromaticus), 
| which is largely cultivated in the West In- 
dies, the Malacca Islands, and other similar 
latitudes. 

Cinnamon is the bark of a tree, or trees, 
rather, for it is of two kinds. The variety 
generally met with is obtained from the Lau- 
rus cassia, and is properly known as cassia 
bark. Laurus cinnamomum furnishes the true 
einnamon, which is in thinner quills of a 
lighter color, ana though closely resembling 
the former in odor and flavor, is milder or 
softer, and has a faint touch of muskiness. 





introduced, and consequently least known, | 


of all we have yet described. This blossom 
is produced by a large tree, native in the isl- 
ands of the Indian Archipelago. Its native 
Tagal name is the one we have given (writ- 
ten sometimes ihlang-ihlang); the Malays 
call it kanonga, and to botanists it is known 
as Unona odoratissima. 

The flowers of the Unona are flasculent 
and drooping, reminding one somewhat of 
our own familiar locust blossom. Their col- 
or is greenish-yellow, and they possess an 
odor resembling a mixture of jasmine and 
lilac, yet having a peculiarity that can not 
be likened to the scent of any other flower. 
This odor is said to be'so powerful that it 
scents the air for miles around the trees. 

The ylang-ylang was first distilled by a 
chemist at Manilla, who succeeded in draw- 
ing its otto, which was exhibited probably 
for the first time in Europe at the Exposi- 





YLANG-YLANG. 
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Cassia comes to 
us from China; 
the true cinna- | 
mon from Cey- | 
lon. 

Two odorous 
grasses, natives | 
of India, furnish 
ottos of exten- 
sive usefulness. 
One is lemon- 
grass, having a 
close resem- 
blance in odor 
to the leaf of | 
the lemon -ver- | 
bena. Nearly or 
quite all our! 
“extract of ver- 
bena” and “ver- | 
bena-water” are 
made from this | 
otto, which, by | 
the addition of a little lemon essence, be- | 
comes so au naturel as to leave little or no | 
room for complaint. | 

The other otto is citronella, a perfume with | 
which most persons have made acquaintance | 
in the popular so-called “ honey soap.” 

The rose-geranium is largely grown in| 
France and Spain for its leaf, which yields | 
a cheap and useful substitute for the otto of 
roses. 

The wood of the sandal-tree, a native of 
the East Indies, gives a curious odor, greatly 
admired in Oriental countries, and much val- | 
ued by us. It is both used in substance and | 
distilled for its otto. Sandal-wood is very 
precious in the East. Immense quantities | 
of it are burned before“various pagan divin- | 
ities, and it is worked into a variety of use- | 
ful and ornamental articles. Most of our | 


PATCHOULY. 


| 
| 


| 


readers have seen ladies’ fans the ribs of 
which were of sandal, and will remember 
their curious and seemingly inexhaustible 
odor. 

Vetivert, or kus-kus, a thread-like Indian 
root, furnishes another perfume of the same 
class as sandal, but sharper and more ap- 
proaching floral odors. Its virtues are ex- 
tracted either by tincturation or by the still. 


| Vetivert has a strong and durable odor, 
| which, though seldom liked alone, has in 


combination given perfumes of great popu- 
larity. The famous “ mousselaine,” which, 
on its first introduction years ago, created 
quite a furor, owes its peculiar character to 
this substance. The otto of vetivert, like 
that of ylang-ylang, is very expensive, being 
much higher in cost than even that of roses, 

Bitter almonds, though containing no otto 
when in their natural state, yield one by the 
reaction of their constituents in the presence 
of water. Thus the still furnishes us the 


ALMOND. 


almond odor, which, while sickening in its 
pure state, finds a place in minute quanti- 
ties in many of the finest floral compounds. 

As auxiliaries, or odors which are seldom 
or never used alone, but are valuable as 
modifiers, and from the property of fixing 
or giving permanence to the more volatile 
scents, we may mention orris, tonka, vanilla, 
and benzoin; and three animal substances, 


| ambergris, civet, and musk. 


Orris is the rhizome of the Iris florentina, 
a plant of the flag or lily order. Its scent 


| somewhat resembles that of the violet, to 





which it is, however, so inferior as scarcely 
to merit the comparison. It is employed in 
the form of tincture, and its use is simply to 


| give a body to more ethereal compounds, and 


lessen their volatility on the handkerchief 
or elsewhere. 

Tonka, the seed of Dipterix odorata, a tree 
of the West Indies and South America, is 


| familiarly known as the “snuff bean,” from 
long use in scenting the “ titillating dust.” 


SANDAL-WOOD. | Tonka-beans are ovate, dark brown exter- 








very light 
internally, 
one to two 
long, and 
from the shrivel- 
ing of the dried 
epidermis have a 
somewhat bark-like 
appearance. From 
a strong resem- 
blance in odor to 
newly mown hay, 
they are made the 
basis of a popular 
“extract” sold un- 
der that name, and 
also find uses simi- 
lar to those of orris. 

Vanilla is the cap- 
sule of Vanilla pla- 
nifolia, a beautiful 
creeping plant na- 
tive in Mexico, 
South America, and 
other warm coun- 
tries. It is #so de- 
rived from several 
other species of the 
same genus. The 
vanilla capsule, or 
bean, as it is generally termed, is from six to 
ten inches in length, one-fourth to three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, cylindrical 
in shape, tapering toward either end, and 
slightly flattened. The color is dark brown. 
The interior contains a sort of pulp which is 
filled with little shining black seeds. The 
flavor of vanilla is well known in confec- 
tionery, and universally liked. As a per- 
fume its tincture is valuable in combination 
both as a modifying ingredient and as a fix- 
ing substance. 

Benzoin is a gum or gum-resin, the exuda- 
tion of the benzoin or benjamin tree (Styrax 
benzoin), which is found chiefly in Siam and 
Java. It has a somewhat vanilla-like odor, 
and is employed for similar though inferior 
uses. 

Of the animal substances ambergris is 
perhaps the least used at the present day. 
Its origin was long a mystery, but it is now 
known to be a secretion of the spermaceti- 
whale (Physeter macrocephalus), and sup- 
posed to form as the result of disease. It is 
found floating on the surface of the sea in 
masses which from appearance suggested 
the name ambre gris—gray amber. Its odor 
is extremely unpleasant when pure or con- 
centrated, but it gives mellowness and per- 
manency to mixtures. 

Civet is a dark brown semi-fluid secretion 
obtained from the civet cat ( Viverra civetta), 
a native of Africa and India. 


nally, 
brown 
from 
inches 


the animal. Its properties are in general 
similar to those of ambergris, but its odor 





It is found in | 
an external pouch or receptacle peculiar to | 
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THE MUSK-DEER, 


harmonizes more perfectly with floral com- 
pounds. 

Musk, the last and by far the most im- 
portant of the animal triad, is also a secre- 
tion, and is obtained from the musk-deer 
(Moschus moschiferus), a pretty little animal 
inhabiting the higher mountain ranges of 
China, Tonquin, and Thibet. The musk is 
found in a small pocket or pouch under the 
belly of the deer. The hunters cut off this 
pouch, which, becoming dry, preserves its 
contents, and in this state the best article 
reaches our markets. Musk, when moder- 
ately dry, is an unctuous powder of reddish- 
brown color. It gives out a powerful odor 
of a warm, aromatic character and most 
wonderful persistency. Blending well with 
almost every other scent, it discovers but 
little of its own peculiarity in compounds, 
when used in proper proportion, and yet 
gives them great permanency. In point of 
general usefulness to the perfumer it is 
probably unequaled by any other substance ; 
for, although coarse and undesirable in a 
pure state, the most popular compounds are 
those in which it is an ingredient. 

Genuine musk is very costly, being worth, 
wuen separated from its sac and all extra- 
neous matter, from twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars the ounce. Its great strength com- 
pensates in a measure for its price. One 
part of musk, it is said, will scent more than 
three thousand parts of inodorous powder. 

It may seem a little surprising that from 
the limited list of materials we have given 
such a variety of perfumes can be made; 
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but the fact that odors are grouped into a 
few classes, the individual members of which 
have a greater or less resemblance to each 
other, accounts for the accomplishment of 
this wonder. This general kinship among 
individual odors suggested the possibility 
of producing from a few distinct types all 
those which may be said to belong to the 
secondary and tertiary classes, as all the col- 
ors known as secondary and tertiary are 
formed from admixtures of the three prima- 
ries—red, yellow, and blue; and this hint 
has been so well acted on that imitative 
effort often supplies us with scents which, 
though prepared by nature, are unavailable 
for the uses of art. 

In this department the perfumer’s efforts 
approach those of the artist. The painter 
reproduces the flower to the eye; the per- 
fumer grasps and preserves its fleeting fra- 
grance. More than this, he even imitates 
the charms of blossoms which are inaccessi- 
ble to his hand, or that refuse to yield their 
sweets to his most careful skill. It is true 
his efforts are not always successful, but, on 
the other hand, many artificial essences are 
wonderfully like the originals they are in- 
tended to represent, and if not perfection 
itself, yet give us perfumes at will which 
would otherwise be ours for but a few weeks 
or days of the year. 

From intimate connection with this part 
of our subject we append a few facts con- 
cerning the classification of odors. Various 
attempts have been made in this direction, 
the most satisfactory of which, as far as our 
observation goes, is that of Mr. Rimmel, who, 
in his Book of Perfumes, makes the following 
groupings of those coming within the prov- 
ince of the perfumer: 





MUSK-POD. 


It may be of interest to show how the 
study of such classification, and olfactory 
observations on the peculiarities of odors, 
have been made practically useful in the 
manufacture of perfumes. 

The delicate heliotrope, for instance, gives 
a fragrance resembling the aroma of vanilla 
combined with the sharper scent of bitter 
almonds. The heliotrope itself is both 
searce and unprofitable to the maker of 
perfumes, while the two latter substances 
are easily obtainable, and readily yield their 
odors. Taking advantage of the idea sug- 
gested, the manufacturer adds to a tincture 
of vanilla a small proportion of the otto of 
bitter almonds, and sufficient rose and or- 
ange-flower essences to give sweetness and 
a floral character to the compound, and thus 
easily makes what is really an excellent “ex- 
tract of heliotrope.” 

The magnolia is too large to be conven- 
iently subjected to maceration, but its odor 
is desirable, and is furnished by a mixture 
of orange-flower, rose, tuberose, and violet 





~ Classes. | Types. 

| MUOGRs hen pends | Rose.... 
Jasmire ........| Jasmine . me 
| Orange flower...| Orange flower. .. 


cS Odors belonging to same Class. 


Ls Ba saudan 
Geranium, Sweet-brier, Rhodium, Rose-wood. 
Lily-of-the-valley. 

Syringa, Orange leaves. 
| Lily, Jonquil, Narcissus, Hyacinth. 


a Cassie, Orris root, Mignonette. 
| Civet, Musk seed, Musk plant. 


Oak moss. 


Bergamot, Orange, Cedrat, Limetta. 


— 


Clove 
Camphor 


| Camphor 
Sandal 


| Sandal-wood 

| Lavender 

| Peppermint 
Anise-seed 


| Balsam of Peru, Tolu, Benzoin, Styrax, Tonka, Heliotrope. 
Cassia, Nutmeg, Mace, Pimento. 
Carnation, Clove pink. 
Rosemary, Patchouly. 
Vetivert, Cedar-wood. 
| Thyme, Se 
| Spearmint, 


let, Marjoram. 
alm, Rue, Sage. 


| Badian, Caraway, Dill, Coriander. 
| Bitter almonds..| Laurel, Peach kernels. _ 





From this table several odors have been 
omitted which, standing as sole examples of 
their kind, could not be assigned to any claas. 

Sweet odors may be classified in a more 
general way under three headings—the flo- 
ral, the aromal, and the balsamic. In the 
first group may be included all those derived 
from sweet-smelling flowers; in the second, 
those of all spices, herbs, and roots; and in 
the third, those of resins, musk, and similar 
substances. 





essences, which, making a near approach to 
the body or foundation of the scent, are con- 
verted into “ extract of magnolia” by a mag- 
ie touch of cedrat, which adds the peculiar 
sweetness characteristic of the flower. 

The refreshing scent of the scarce lemon- 
verbena has almost a counterpart in the In- 
dian lemon-grass, which can be had in abun- 
dance. From this, in combination with lem- 
on peel, an “extract of verbena” is obtained 
which leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
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The perfume of the 














sweet-brier is so fleet- 





ing that no means yet 
devised can isolate or 
imprison it. The sweet- 
ness of the rose gives 
the foundation, a few 
other flowers modify it, 
and a dash of verbena 
creates the artificial es- 
sence of sweet-brier. 
After the same man- 
ner the odor of the vi- 
olet, the pink, the lily, 
and many other flowers 
is produced from mo- 
tives of either economy 
or convenience. 
Inventive art reaches 
still farther, and cre- 
ates perfumes by com- 











pounding which are un- 











known in nature. Few 
persons at all famil- 
iar with perfumery are unacquainted with 
“Jockey Club,” “West End,” “ Mousselaine,” 
“Millefleurs,” and a host of others, which 
have no counterpart in the flower garden or 
the spice grove. These bouquets are often 
esteemed as highly as the unmixed natural 
essences themselves, and some of them have 
attained a popularity which has perhaps 
even exceeded that of the simpler odors. 


The general reader would scarcely care to 
pursue further the mysteries of the art of 


perfumery. We have followed its chief 
processes from the garden to the trades- 
man’s bazar. Our work is done, and we 
leave our interesting subject with some 
brief advice in regard to the artistic use of 
the essences and extracts whose manufac- 
ture we have endeavored to describe. We 








MUSK-DEER HUNTING—AFTER A OHINESE PRINT. 


quote again from that eminent authority, 
Mr. Rimmel, who, addressing the sex which 
shows the greatest appreciation of sweet 
odors, says: ‘Above all, avoid coarse, strong 
perfumes, and remember that, if a woman’s 
temper may be told from her handwriting, 
her good taste and good-breeding may as eas- 
ily be ascertained by the perfume she uses. 
While a lady charms us with the delicate 
ethereal fragrance she sheds around her, as- 
piring vulgarity will as surely betray itself 
by a mouchoir redolent of common perfumes.” 

As a rule, floral scents are to be preferred. 
The pungent exhalations of musk and the 
sharp aromas of spices all have useful places 
in the world of odor, but its chief treasures 
and highest models are the gentle breathings 
of the fragrant flowers. 





DUETS. 


$ HAT a desolate day! One might as 
well live at the north pole. Have 
you been out, Helena?” 

“No; I never go out when the mercury is 
below twenty.” 

“ You are a hot-house plant, my dear. Now 
I walked five miles this morning; I love this 
clear bracing air.” 

“That is because you are a brunette, Ol- 
ive. Brunettes both feel and look well in 
winter. The wind only brightens their eyes 
and increases their bloom; they laugh, they 
sparkle, they fairly radiate brilliancy. But 
blondes in winter look like the ague person- 
ified if taken out of their warm rooms; they 
are exotics, and need a conservatory.” 

“Nonsense, Helena. I have seen blondes 
who looked dazzling in winter.” 

“Only the rare molten-gold type. You nev- 
er saw an ordinary blonde, with light blue 





eyes, flaxen hair, and pale, delicate skin. who 
did not turn blue and purple, pinched and 
miserable, in a winter wind.” 

“But I would change places with blonde 
Helena in a moment.” 
“Bones and all? 

bones!” 

“ And ah, my hated apple-cheeks!” 

“For my part, I admire flesh in a woman. 
I don’t believe an angel could get into heav- 
en if she were lean and bony.” 

“ Better a lean angel than a fat one! But 
you are a female Shylock, Helena. Nothing 
in your eyes can take the place of a pound 
of flesh.” 

“T have all the authorities on my side, 
Olive. Look at the antiques, the paintings 
of the old masters. What contours! what 
grand proportions!” 

“Yes; each goddess or Madonna weighs 


Ah, my hated collar- 
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at least two hundred pounds, and number 
seven or eight would be the proper size for 
their shoes. I do not admire the antique 
either in art or literature. What do I care 
for Agamemnon or pious Aneas? They are 
associated in my mind with the fearful days 
when I was learning Latin. For, as Heine 
says, ‘Oh, that Latin! The Romans would 
never have found time to conquer the world 
if they had been obliged first to learn Lat- 
in. 

“What a heretic! But I can not believe 
you are really in earnest, Olive. Have you 
no desire to go to Rome—to Rome, the former 
mistress of the world, the store-house of all 
the treasures of the past ?” 

“No, Helena, I have not. I am weary of 
this hue and cry about the everlasting old ; 
and, besides, the word is only comparative. 
What do we certainly know of the age of the 
world? Nothing. A mastodon is older than 
Adam, and a megatherium would laugh them 
both to scorn.” 

“ But Cicero, Olive ?” 

“Tam more in sympathy with Daniel Web- 
ster.” 

“ And Dante ?” 

“T like Bret Harte better. He, at least, 
is original, and to me that is every thing. 
Heigh-ho! It really seems as though in lit- 
erature there was nothing new under the 
sun. Take Christmas stories, for instance. 
Dickens began them, and since then we have 
had a succession of dreams, angels floating 
in on clouds, and spirits of Christmas Past 
knocking at the door, until, like the minstrel 
song, we cry, ‘Stop that knocking, stop that 
knocking! oh, you’d better stop that knock- 
ing at the door!” 

“You are not sufficiently poetical, dear 
Olive. Now I fairly live in poetry. Take 
away poetry, and my heart and life go with 
it.” 

“No one will ever attempt that, Helena, 
unless it might be a prosaic husband.” 

“A prosaic husband I shall never have, 
Olive. It would be simply impossible for a 
heart devoid of love for poetry to win mine. 
I must have a soul-companion, to whom po- 
etry, music, and art are as necessary and 
dear as they are to me.” 

“And I must have a strong manly heart, 
too full of the great questions of the day to 
dally with your poetry, music, and art, Hel- 
ena. He must care more for the political 
condition of the country than for all the old 
marbles of Italy put together. If a man 
tries to live in the past, he becomes a useless 
fossil; if he tries to live in the future, he be- 
comes a useless visionary. The present, the 
present, is all he has. Let him grasp it, then, 
with all his strength.” 

“How practical! Now I live in the past.” 

“With ghosts, I suppose. I never cared 
much for ghosts. I would rather be live 


you another proof of my practical tenden- 
cies—I must have money if I marry.” 

“Mercenary, Olive? Ah, wealth is noth- 
ing compared with true love! To those who 
love, any lot is happiness so that they are 
together.” 

“T do not agree with you. Certainly I 
shall not waste my life in a hard struggle 
with poverty. It narrows the mind and 
crushes the heart. No; I must marry a rich 
man.” 

“ And I feel sure that if I marry, it will be 
for love alone.” 

“T hope you don’t think that rich men 
are incapable of true love? On the whole, 
however, I do not know that I wish to be 
married at all. Certainly nothing could in- 
duce me to give up my freedom for many 
long years yet.” 

“ And I, too, feel that I shall always re- 
main unmated. Ah, Olive, memories of the 
past, sweet and sad, rise like a barrier be- 
fore the very thought! No; I have lived 
and loved. The rose can not bloom twice.” 

“Don’t, Helena. That is what I call build- 
ing grave-yards in the air. Lucius Gray 
was not worth a tear, much less an eternal 
tombstone in your heart. He was a most 
wearing companion, worse than a walking 
encyclopedia. It was like this: ‘Miss Dean, 
do you know what a hydrometer is? ‘ Yes,’ 
I would say, rashly, trying to avert the ava- 
lanche ; ‘curious things, are they not?’ But 
my effort was useless. ‘Give me your idea 
of it, Miss Dean. I shall be interested to 
hear your explanation of its uses.’ Of course 
then I was caught, and obliged to hear the 
whole, beginning with, ‘a hydrometer is an 
instrument for determining specific gravity,’ 
and so on to the bitter end. And there was 
no use trying to escape the closest attention 
either, for in the most unexpected places he 
would stop and ask me to repeat his last 
sentence to show that I had comprehended 
him. And the next call he would have a 
review of the whole.” 

“Do not jest, Olive. 
deep and tender. Perhaps he did not un- 
veil it to you. Ah, I can never forget him!” 

“T should think you would be glad to 
forget him, Helena, especially as he forgot 
you, and married that German Friiulein. I 
wonder if she knows what a hydrometer 
is? By-the-way, how well I remember that 
lovely moonlight night when I saw you in 
the arbor with Lucius! If ever there was a 
time for romance, it was then and there, and 
you told me yourself that he was giving you 
sums in mental arithmetic.” 

“He wished to strengthen my mind, dear. 
It was a laudable kindness.” 

“Laudable, perhaps, but wearing. He 
was constantly setting traps for the unwary. 
‘ How far do you suppose you can see in a per- 
pendicular line, looking upward, Miss Dean?” 


Lucius’s heart was 





Olive Dean than dead Cleopatra. To give 





‘A hundred miles,’ I would answer at ran- 
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dom. ‘How blue the sky is!’ But I might 
have said it was green for all the attention 
he paid to the remark. 


going back to the hundred miles; ‘the pow- 
ers of vision,’ and so on, and so on, until I 
almost wished I was blind. He was the 
man, too, who would not play cards, not 


from any moral objection, but because some- | 


thing was left to chance, and he wished every 
thing reduced to mathematical certainties.” 
“In that respect my taste was like his, 
Olive. I detest games; there is no poetry | 
in them, no sentiment, no imagination. Eu- | 
chre, for instance, is a complete mystery to | 
me. The cards are dealt out, three rounds | 
are played, and I am straining every nerve | 
to play with the proper discrimination, when | 
suddenly all the others throw down their | 
cards, a general laugh follows, and the game | 
is over before I have realized that it is be- | 
gun. I played a whole evening in that way 


once, and I assure you that from beginning | 
to end I had not the faintest idea who was | 
I passed the | 


winning or who was beaten. 
counters over to my partner, saying, as care- 
lessly as I could, ‘that I did not care to keep 
the account;’ but the truth was, I couldn’t. 
But I made a secret vow never to play again, 
and I never have.” 


“T would not if I were you. You do not 


shine in games, my dear, any more than I do | 


in tableaux. 
know. 
take a part. What joy was mine! What a 
gorgeous costume I ordered! The whole 
household was at work, the very air was 


My nose is not Grecian, you 


filled with finery, all Shakspeare’s heroines | 
together could not have made more stir. | 


‘What is the tableau, daughter? asked fa- 
ther, at length, after several days of this 
confusion. ‘From the Winter’s Tale, papa. 


Hermione as the statue, and Leontes the | 


king kneeling before her. Oh, it will be| 
perfectly beautiful? ‘And what are you to | 
do in all this finery, Olive? ‘I am to—to— | 
to hold back the curtain,’ I said, slowly. 


There was a burst of laughter from the as- | 
Some way they had | 
Neither | 


sembled household. 
never thonght of it in that light. 
had I! ‘Daniel Webster once made a tour | 
through New Hampshire,’ said father, ‘ and | 
a young lawyer of my acquaintance man- | 
aged to attach himself to the party. Thence- | 
forth it was the glory of his life, and we had | 
to hear the story over and over again—how | 
the great man stood, how he looked, how he 
moved his arm, and what he said at each 
town and village. At last one day we asked 
him, “ And what did you do, eh ?” 
his hat,” answered the proud youth. From 
that moment he never could tell the story 
again; as soon as he began, “ When I trav- | 


Once, and once only, I was asked to | 


“T held | 


“Ts not that last phrase an inappropriate 


| one ?” 
‘I will prove to you | 
that that is impossible,’ he would begin, | 


“Not at all. I have an illustrious exam- 
ple behind me. Don’t you know that during 
an eloquent address in the House of Lords 
an English peer once created the following 
sublime simile: ‘I smell a rat! 


I see him 
floating in the air! 


But I shall yet be able 


to nip him in the bud!’ ” 
“Mr. Atkins would not believe that story, 


| Olive. You know how English he is.” 
| “ But it is true for all that, John Henry to 
the contrary notw ithstanding. Atkins—At- 
kins—what a name! Have you ever no- 
ticed that plural names in kin are invaria- 
' bly plebeian—Simpkins, Haskins, Tompkins, 
| Wilkins, and the like? Not that I care in 
| the least for names; good honest John will 
|do forme. But I know you dote upon ele- 
| gant high-sounding titles, like Reginald and 
Ferdinand, or Courtenay and Vavasour.” 

“Yes, I confess I like a euphonious name. 
For instance, there is our friend Alexis Pey- 
ton St. Clair. By-the-way, what do you 
think of him ?” 

“Do you suppose, Helena, that the Grand 
Duke Alexis had Russia-leather trunks ?” 

“ Of course, else what is the use of being 
|a@ grand duke? But, seriously, Olive, what 
do you think of Mr. St. Clair?” 

“The dainty, white-handed young artist? 
Oh, he is of the Hellenic type, and I am an 
| out-and-out Pelasgian. We speak different 
languages, and can not even comprehend 
each other. He writes poetry about ‘the 
rain dashing upon the window-pane,’ and 
that sort of thing. I have long detested him 
from the bottom of my heart ; we are totally 
antagonistic. He ought to go and live with 
‘ Aurora Leigh,’ the poetess of the lakes. We 
went up to the islands last summer, and as 
soon as we arrived, friend number one told 
her story. She lived on Lamia Island; her 
father kept the light-house there ; she never 
saw any man excepting her father until she 
saw her husband; and she wrote the most 
beautiful poetry about the lakes—which 

was all true, and truly remarkable. But 
even the true and remarkable becomes a tor- 
ment by repetition. When we had taken 
the story all in, and discoursed upon it at 
length, friend number two arrives, and be- 
gins: ‘You see that island over there ? It 
is called Lamia, and there is a most remark- 
able story connected with it. The light- 
house keeper had a daughter— ‘Yes,’ we 
say, hastily; ‘very remarkable, is it not? 
She writes poetry, I hear.” But friend num- 
ber two is not to be defrauded of his narra- 
tion in this way; he goes back gravely, not 





| to say sternly, and begins again—‘ The light- 


house keeper had a daughter,’ and so on, 
| through the whole. We go in to dinner. 


eled with Daniel Webster,” there was always | | “Did you see that island off to the right? 
some one to yell out “ Hat! hat!” and so nip | ‘remarks friend number three, as the soup 
the story in the bud.’” |appears. ‘It is called Lamia, and there is a 
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very remarkable story connected with it. 
The light-house keeper had a daughter—’ 
‘Yes,’ I interrupt, boldly; ‘a remarkable 
story, as you say. She never saw any man 
except her father until she saw her husband, 
and she writes the most beautiful poetry 
about the lakes. Truly remarkable! But 
it is of nouse. ‘The light-house keeper had 
a daughter,’ repeats number three, without 
noticing my attempt, and the tale lasts 
through fish, meat, and dessert, only ending 
with the coffee. This narrator was the 
slowest of all. We have a chance to com- 
pare, for we only hear the story five times 
more before night. The next day the thing 
continues, and the next. At last, in desper- 
ation, I take it up myself, and issue a new 
edition, enlarged and beautified. This ver- 
sion I tell to all new-comers, gravely: ‘ You 
see that island over there? It is called Rat- 
tlesnake, and there is a most remarkable 
story connected with it. The light-house 
keeper there had six daughters, who never 
saw any man except their father until they 
saw their six husbands. They neverate any 
thing, they never drank any thing, they 
never slept, they never spoke. Their cloth- 
ing consisted principally of shells. They 
lived continuously upon the top of the light- 
house, and wrote the most beautiful poetry 
about the lakes, which the loons carried to 
shore. By dint of constantly repeating this 
version, I flatter myself that I mixed the 


two stories so well together that hereafter 
the dazed public will refuse to believe either, 
and consider them part of the Indian my- 
thology of the lakes.” 

“Just like you! 
really like ‘ Aurora Leigh’s’ poetry. 
see it in the Jupiter Magazine.” 


But, seriously, Olive, I 
l often 


“So do I like it. She can not help her- 
self; it is her friends who pull her before 
the public. But she has glory enough in 
the Jupiter, surrounded by the well-estab- 
lished Eastern aristocrats. A clergyman once 
told me that he had known several estimable 
young men so far led astray as to become 
quite profane over the difficulty of getting 
into the exclusive Jupiter columns.” 

“Oh, Olive, there is Mr. Atkins coming 
up the walk!” 

“Of course he is coming to see you, and 
as I am only a visitor, I will step into the 
library and amuse myself with your books 
until he goes.” 

“Oh, stay, I entreat you, dear. 
wish to see him alone.” 

“ Don’t you like him, Helena?” 

“T can not endure him!” 

“Well, ’m sorry; but I must go to the 
library all the same. Bear it as well as you 
can. Good-by.” 


I do not 


“Good-afternoon, Mr. Atkins. Will you 
come to the fire? It is a bitter day.” 
“T like it, Miss Marbury; I like it. There 





is something in this cold air that invigorates 
one and enlivens the circulation. A healthy 
soul and body ought to enjoy a day like this. 
American ladies are but a puny set, gener- 
ally speaking; but I know that you, Miss 
Marbury, are a beautiful exception.” 

“T do indeed love such weather of all 
things. So inspiring!” 

“Just what I always say. How would 
you like a walk, now—say as far as the 
lake? There is a fine bracing wind from 
the north that will fill your lungs, and give 
you an appetite for dinner. Do come. I 
came on purpose to ask you.” 

“T shall be delighted to accompany you, 
Mr. Atkins. Fortunately my wraps are in 
the hall.”...... 

“Tsn’t this fine, now? The wind must be 
about forty miles an hour, I should say.” 

“Really delicious! It is like battling 
with Molus, the king of the blast.” 

“ Holus, eh? Some poetical person, I sup- 
pose. I never cared much for poetry myself; 
wouldn’t waste my time over it. Poets are 
but a shiftless set ; no heads for business, you 
know. I suspect a poet’s wife has but a hard 
time of it. Money is necessary to make the 
world go easy, and people in easy circum- 
stances are always more reputable citizens 
than the Bohemian brotherhood of poets, 
musicians, and artists. Give me a man with 
a fixed income—a man not too young, with 
good health, and a good temper—a man 
who knows nothing of poetry and such non- 
sense ; and depend upon it, Miss Marbury, 
you have the best the world affords.” 

“Such men are the pillars of society, Mr. 
Atkins.” 

“You see it, Miss Helena, of course. But, 
strange as it may appear to a person of your 
good sense, there are young ladies who pre- 
fer mere boys, with their heads full of phi- 
losophy, poetry, rationalism, and the like— 
fellows of no position, no income, and utter- 
ly unable to maintain a household in good 
style. Talk about love! What love is there 
in five hundred a year, and not always that? 
I call itselfishness. I would not ask a wom- 
an to give up all the luxuries of life for my 
sake. J have waited until my position and 
my fortune were certainties; and now it 
would be my pleasure to give my wife all 
reasonable comforts. Don’t walk so fast, 
Miss Helena. Do take my arm. The wind 
is pretty strong.” 

“Tf we should step up on to that porch, Mr. 
Atkins, we should be partially protected.” 

“Not on my account. I like the wind, 
and the full view of the lake. But if you 
are cold—” 

“Not in the least, I assure you; and the 
view is truly arctic. It is rather difficult, 
however, to keep one’s footing on the icy 
bank; but the freshness of the atmosphere 
is absolutely inspiring.” 

“Tsn’t it? I knew you would think so. 
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Hold my arm firmly. Wait, let me take your 
hand; my fur glove will help keep it warm. 
There, that’s comfortable.” 

“ Ahem—hem! I can not imagine what 
makes me cough. Ahem! In summer the 
lake always reminds me of pictures of the 
Bay of Naples. Have you ever visited It- 
aly ?” 

“No; nor want to. America is good 
enough for me. Ill wager that New York 
Harbor is as good as any thing the Italians 
can show; and as to the race itself, it seems 
to produce nothing but opera-singers, organ- 
grinders, and the little boys who scrape their 
fiddles upside down. Compare an opera- 
singer, now, with an American merchant!” 

“Our merchants are indeed the bulwark 
of American prosperity. But I fear I am 
engrossing your valuable time, Mr. Atkins. 
Shall we return ?” 

“My time is yours, Miss Marbury—entire- 
ly yours. I would cast aside a good invest- 
ment for the sake of being with you. Can I 
say more? Iam well able to afford it, how- 
ever. Let us walk on as far as the hospital ; 
the view is very fine from there. That is, 
if you are not cold ?” 

“Not in the least. Ahem—hem! This 
cough is merely in the throat. How is your 
dear little niece, Mr. Atkins?” 

“Well, quite well, thank you. I caught 
her reading a new Jo Miller, a kind of poet 


living on the Rocky Mountains, they say, 
and I went to her room and confiscated ev- 
ery verse-book there. The whole shelf had 


to go. I told her there was something else 
to do in the world besides reading rhymes. 
That is the only way, Miss Marbury.” 

“Yes, indeed. Young girls are so roman- 
tic.” 

“Some one sent her Dante’s Inferno, illus- 
trated by Doré; but I sent it to the right 
about the very same day. The poetry was 
trash to begin with, and as for the pictures, 
they were enough to give any one the night- 
mare. But I gave her a set of Miss Edge- 
worth to make up.” 

“Far better. At that age Miss Edge- 
worth’s works were my constant and cher- 
ished companions.” 

“Tecan readily believe that, Miss Marbury. 
I have long admired your good sense and 
sound judgment. Your ideas of life are sure 
to correspond with my own, for I think I can 
safely say that you have no nonsense about 
you. A good house, a good cook, a little 
company to make the evening pleasant, end- 
ing with a social game of cards—whist or eu- 
chre. I always play cards in the evening; 
it is a habit I inherit from my English an- 
cestors. You play, of course ?” 

“T—J am not a skillful player, Mr. Atkins.” 

“Oh, you can learn—you can learn! I 
know you have a head for games. Euchre, 
now, will just suit you.” 

“T know something of euchre ; it is a deep- 





ly interesting game. But all games of cards 
are fascinating.” 

“Just what I say. My neighbors some- 
times ask, ‘Atkins, must you always play 
cards in the evening? And I always an- 
swer, ‘Yes, Sir; John Henry Atkins must 
have his game in the evening, just as he 
must have his cheese at dinner. Corned 
beef and cabbage, too, I’m fond of, Miss Mar- 
bury; and let me tell you, too, it is not ev- 
ery cook that knows how to cook a cabbage. 
There is a science in the art. You like cab- 
bage, I hope ?” 

“T have—I have had but few opportuni- 
ties to taste it, but I could easily learn to like 
it, I know.” 

“Some people object to the odor, but I 
like it just as I do the odor of onions. An 
onion of the proper age, cooked in cream, is 
delicious. I always have what I like on my 
table, no matter what the fashion may be.” 

“You have a noble independence in all 
things, Mr. Atkins.” 

“T flatter myself so, Miss Marbury. John 
Henry Atkins is proud of his independence, 
his nation, and his name. Atkins—it is an 
old Dorsetshire name; and, Miss Marbury, 
dearest Helena, permit me to offer it to 
you!” 

“Mr. Atkins, this is so sudden. I really 
do not know—perhaps I mistake—what do 
you mean ?” 

“T mean you to be Mrs. J. H. Atkins. I 
do not speak under impulse, Helena; I have 
long felt an esteem for you, my dear, and I 
know you will suit me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Atkins!” 

“Call me John Henry, dearest.” 

“Oh, John—John Henry—this is so sud- 
den !” 

“Not to me,not.to me. I assure you I 
have thought it all over and looked at it on 
all sides. I have weighed every considera- 
tion, and, on the whole, I think we shall get 
on admirably. I know just the amount of 
your property. It is not much, to be sure; 
but I can double it for you in ten years, and 
in the mean time you shall share in all the 
comforts of my home.” 

“Oh, Mr. Atkins—John Henry—I think I 
ought to confess that there are memories of 
the past, sweet, though sad—” 

“Some old love affair? That is a matter 
of course at your age. Girls over twenty- 
five always have something of the kind to 
talk about. I have had a dozen such af- 
fairs myself. I will tell you about them 
some time. But I am not afraid of an old 
memory, my dear, if that is my only rival. 
To tell the truth, I knew the field was clear ; 
I never make one of a crowd. You will not 
be likely to have any more offers, you know, 
and certainly none so advantageous as mine. 
Come, Helena, I am a plain speaker, but 
none the less honest for that. I could have 
no motive but affection, could I, now? Say 
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yes, my dear; be Mrs. Atkins, and you shall! is worth more to appreciative hearts than 
see how comfortable we shall be together.” | whole cities of modern growth; the graves 
“A little time for reflection.” of Dante and Petrarca, which we could be- 
“No time like the present. See here,now,| dew with a humble tear. Our souls are 
my love, I know you're going to say yes at| alike. We abhor together the sacrilegious 
the end, so I’ll just take it for granted that |new; we adore together the divine old, 
it’s said, and spare you all the trouble. Now, | America is the land of iconoclasts ; its pol- 
Mrs. Atkins, shall we go back to the house ?” | iticians are demagogues, its history a histo- 
“Oh, John Henry, you are so impetuous! | ry of mere utility. Go with me, Olive, thou 
Who could resist you ?” angel of my heart, to a warmer clime!” 
“Mr. St. Clair, I beg— Perhaps I misap- 
“ Miss Olive, Mr. St. Clair is in the parlor | prehend you.” 
waiting to see you.” “ Let us unite our hearts and lives in one, 
“How did he know I was here, Martha?” | Olive. I know that I am not worthy of 
“He said he had called upon you, and | you—who could be ?—but I love you with 
was told you were at Miss Marbury’s; so he | an ardent eternal affection, and without you 
came here.” I can not live. My very life is in your hands. 
“Mr. Atkins and Miss Marbury are there, | Oh, look down upon me kneeling at your 
I suppose ?” feet, and do not crush me with your scorn!” 
“No, ma’am; they went out for a walk a} ‘ Alexis—in tears! Can you, do you real- 
few minutes ago.” ly love me—poor plain me, without genius 
“Very well, I will go to the parlor” or fortune ?” 
“ Good-afternoon, Mr. St.Clair. This room “My darling Olive, this is heaven. I ask 
very warm, I fear.” nothing more of fate.” 
“A delicious atmosphere, Miss Dean. A “Nor I.” 
soft air balmy with flower fragrance is ab- “Together we will face the storms of life, 
solutely necessary to me. I feel like an ex- | together live—” 
ile on this bleak lake shore, and this fierce “Together die.” 
north wind sweeping over miles of ice seems “T have long felt, my own love, that we 
to freeze my very soul. I tried to paint, but | were intended for each other; in every 
the cold palsied my hand and chilled the | taste, in every idea, we sympathize. But 
flow of inspiration; so I came to you, Miss | you seemed so far above me—you a queen, 
Olive, for warmth and strength and life.” and I a slave at your feet! In the day I 
“ You flatter me, I fear.” have thought and in the night I have dream- 
“T could not flatter you; it is not in| ed of you; or, as I expressed it in one of my 
the power of words. As I came shivering | late sonnets, written at midnight, 
through this inhuman wind, I thought of ‘Abroad the night is wildering on high, 
you, beautiful tropical flower that you are, Loud the wind’s plaint amid the vengeful sky, 
and fancied you sitting in the glow of the While ’ploring, ’ploring, wails the tortured sea; 
fire in all the bloom and light and radiance | But though the weary, weary moaning rain 
eal . Drives ceaselessly upon my window-pane, 
of your loveliness, and the picture cheered My heart wells out in arrowed dreams of thee!’ 
me on through the arctic streets. Miss Ol- 
ive, I know your nature is exotic, like mine, | I am obliged to call the lake a sea; it is so 
that you suffer in this brutal climate, and | much more classical.” 
that you long for the glowing South. There “Oh, how beautiful! What genius is 
is that delicacy in your face that tells me | yours, Alexis! You must let me see all your 
this, for its changing expressions belong not | poetry; I adore it.” 
to this cold, prosaic country.” “T have five large manuscript volumes, 
“Life in the tropics must be very beau- | love, and it shall be my pleasure to read 
tiful.” them all aloud to you. My poetry is too sa- 
“Oh, to fly with you to the land of the | cred for the public. But now that my poor 
orange and palm! Oh, to roam with you un- | heart is satisfied, perhaps I may think of 
der a sky forever blue! Do you not long to | writing for publication.” 
go to Rome, and wander among the monu- “Tt is an absolute duty, Alexis. Such 
ments of past glory, the treasures of antique | genius as yours should not be secluded ; it 
art, the rich memories of the golden age of | is ungenerous to the world.” 
this degenerate earth ?” “You are right, Olive. Henceforth I will 
“T have dreamed of such a pilgrimage for | let the public share. But we must leave 
years; it is the desire of my heart, Mr. St. | this dull land and fly to Italy—to the Eter- 
Clair; but how can I bring it into the realms | nal City. True, I am what the world calls 
of reality ?” | poor; indeed, I have only what the powers of 
“ Let me be the magician, Miss Olive. Oh, | poetry and painting may bring to me. But 
why should we stay in this land of ice and|in your love I shall find new inspiration, 
snow, when Italy holds out her arms to| and ere long you will see my name borne 
us? There are the immortal works of the | aloft on the banners.of fame. In the mean 
old masters; the ruins whose every stone | time, dearest, you are not afraid of poverty ?” 
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“Jn your love I have all the riches of life, 
Alexis.” 

“My own, I knew you would answer so!” 

“But I wish, for your sake, dear, that I 
had a fortune. You know I have nothing.” 

“Yes, and I rejoice thereat. We will go 
forth together like two wandering birds, 
and our Mother Earth will not begrudge us 
the few crumbs we require. What is mon- 
ey compared to love? Dross; dust of the 
earth!” 

“ How strange it is that most women are 
so mercenary! Now I never think of money.” 


“T know you do not; with you love is all | 


in all. We are young; we love. Let us 
then enjoy our youth and our mutual affec- 


tion, and leave to the sordid and narrow- 
minded the wearying accumulation of gain.” 
“We will! we will! Oh, there is Helena 
| coming up the walk with Mr. Atkins. How 
she will envy me my happiness! Take that 
chair on the opposite side of the table, dear.” 
| “Atkins? That man is my béte noire. A 
| dull, purse-proud plebeian !” 
“ Hush! they are in the hall.” 


| “Martha says Mr. St. Clair is in the par- 
‘lor, John Henry.” 
“What, that good-for-nothing painter ?” 
“Hush, dear! they might hear you. Dear 
Olive, how she will envy me my happiness! 
| Let us go in.” 





Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


Sve Commencement season this year was 
notable for some remarkable discourses. 
‘There are always good things said at such times, 
and when Mr, Emerson delivered his college ad- 
dresses some of the noblest contributions to our 
literature were made. 


one of the most significant and memorable of 
orations. The lofty and lyrical charm of its 
style was well fitted to the brave and vigorous 
thought, and to the inspiring appeal to the Amer- 
ican scholar to be himself and not another. 


atmosphere was wonderfully startled by this bugle 
note, and many a vital and ennobling influence 
in American thought and life can be traced back 
to the electric words of that summer day at Har- 
vard. ‘Then came the address at the Divinity 
School in 1838, and the orations at Dartmouth 
in 1838, and at Waterville in 1841. That at 


Dartmouth has the famous exhortation to the | 


graduates, which is of a loftier tone than any 
similar words that we recall—a tone which has 
been deep and true enough to ring through many 
a manly and generous life ever since the day it 
was uttered. 

And many other memorable words has Dart- 
mouth heard at her annual festival. ‘There, in 
1853, Rufus Choate delivered that eulogy on 


Webster which, as a work of elaborate and im- | 


His Phi Beta Kappa ad- | 
dress at Cambridge thirty-seven years ago was | 


The | 
conservative timidity of the traditional college | 


1 


charges at Parker the fires of a long-pent and 
accumulating wrath; but the reader, full of ad- 
miration of the dazzling ingenuity and of the 
| consummate craft of a master advocate, still re- 
| members the remark of the tough old Webste- 
rian who heard the fiery discourse in the Music- 
Hall, and who declared, with an oath, that it was 
the most outrageous thing he ever heard in his 
life, and the worst of it was that it was true. 
Dartmouth must have recalled the Emerson 
oration and the Choate eulogy when she seated 
herself on the loveliest of the late June days to 
hear Mr. Evarts upon Chief Justice Chase. The 
oration was not unworthy the day, the place, and 
all the traditions and associations with which it 
was surrounded, and it leaves Mr. Chase a very 
stately and memorable figure in the history of 
his country. It was his misfortune, however, 
that while, as Mr. Evarts points® out, he was al- 
ways eminent, always high among the highest, 
always one of three, there was something which 
| always prevented his being a truly representative 
figure. Perhaps this was evidence of that wise 
| balance and moderation which marked him es- 
| pecially as a statesman, as a man to be safely 
| trusted, of sure and prompt judgment, of a calm- 
| ness which should always be the atmosphere of 
| executive political thought. With all his dis- 
tinction and ability he never touched the popular 
heart or imagination, and therefore never excited 





passioned rhetoric, is as unsurpassed as its esti- | any of that enthusiasm which followed all other 


mate of Webster is extravagant. Mr. Choate | eminent Americans of his class. He was doubt- 
has left nothing more characteristic or better fit- | less, also, seriously injured in public regard by 
ted to justify the fame which in his case, as in | his too evident passion for the Presidency. It 
that of most renowned lawyers, must be mainly | is certainly a worthy ambition for such a man, 


a tradition. The Webster eulogy is the splendid 
special plea of an advocate, and half of its pathos 
is derived from the consciousness that it can not 
affect the judgment of the great tribunal of his- 
tory to which it is addressed. ‘The greatness 
of Webster is not a subject of doubt. But his 
relation to the paramount question of his later 
years is not truly drawn in the picture of Choate, 
which was designed as a crushing pendant to 
that. of ‘Theodore Parker. ‘The astute orator 
summons all his skill, all his professional expe- 
rience and sagacity, all his daring sophistry and 





casuistry, for the seryice of his client, and he dis- 
Vou. XLIX.—No, 292.—39 


and his abilities, his training, and his tempera- 
ment pledged him to a worthy discharge of its 
great duties, But there seemed to be something 
excessive in Mr. Chase’s desire ; probably it sug- 
gested a suspicion that he was really overpowered 
by it, and from the moment of that doubt the 
prize was lost to him forever. 

The sketch which Mr. Evarts drew of Mr. 
Chase’s career was masterly, and it was done with 
a stately rhetoric which became the theme. But 
at the very close of the discourse, and with the 
most generous purpose, the orator spoke of Mr. 
Webster in a manner which should not pass un- 
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challenged. He said, in effect, that the judg- | righteousness, the whole judicial multitude— 


ment of the country was now agreed that Mr. | judge, lawyer, statesman—has been pervaded by 
Webster and his friends, who consolidated the | the religious element.” Judge Pierrepont’s ad- 
Union, did as great a work as those who saved it, | dress was a forcible sermon upon the text that, 
and a work not less indispensable. This may | as Mr. Sumner used to say, the rule of morality 
be historically correct; certainly we do not here and honor is the same for a state as for an indi- 
dispute it. But to state it as a vindication of | vidual; and nothing can be more serviceable to 
Mr. Webster's later course is to appeal to the | the young men who stand “‘ girt and ready upon 
argument that whatever is is right. Mr. Web- | the threshold of the college” than to hear from 
ster's reply to Hayne was final: as a constitu- | those who are already engaged in the active du- 
tional argument it was impregnable. But the | ties of life those wise counsels which are the re- 
adverse opinion of his political attitude at the | sult of actual experience. 

close of his life, and the condemnation under | Still another discourse of the late Commence- 
which he fell, are not to be discredited because | ment season was that of Charles Francis Adams 
in the constitutional debate that long preceded | at the opening of the Memorial Hall at Cam- 
the war his arguments upon the principle of nul- | bridge. It was a temperate and careful address, 
lification were so powerful and conclusive. Mr, | written apparently with the feeling that a univer- 
Webster was a Whig, but if Mr. Seward and | sity which hoped to gather pupils from the whole 
other Whigs had been content to do and say | country must choose its words at the dedication 
what he did, it is easy to imagine the result. | of a commons hall erected in memory of those 
To represent him as entitled equally to admi- | only who took one side in a civil war. 
ration with those who, with deeper insight, de- 
clined to follow him, is surely to misapprehend 
history and dangerously to confuse moral distinc- | 
tions. 

But while in listening to Mr. Evarts Dart- 
mouth was delighted to honor a son of Yale, 
Yale herself was glad to honor another. For 
on the same day Judge Pierrepont, of New York, 
a classmate of Mr. Evarts and of Chief Justice 
Waite, addressed the Law Department of Yale 
in an oration remarkable for the independence 
and directness of its opinions. The subject was 
the relation of morals and politics, and it found | But no one who knows Cambridge will fear any 
in morality the secret of national permanence. | local or sectional spirit in her shades engendered 
‘No government can prosperously endure which | by the war. Every year she becomes more truly 
in the main is not administered by the higher in- | university, more generous, more comprehen- 
tellect and the higher moral sentiments of the | sive. It will be interesting to her sons to have a 
people.” ‘The orator then proceeded to show that | glimpse of their alma mater when she was but 
there was 2 general forgetfulness of this truth in | about forty years old. In 1680 Jasper Dankers 
this country, and that we should fail unless we | and Peter Sluyter, two Labadists, or followers 
change, ‘‘ and sturdy honesty drives out imbecili- | of Jean de Labadie, a mystic and enthusiast, 
ty and corruption.” Universal suffrage, he said, | born in France, and educated as a Jesuit, but 
is useless without virtte and intelligence. In- | who appeared in Holland as a Calvinist religious 
deed, the orator thinks that ‘‘ this voting ques- | leader and schismatic during the religious excite- 
tion” is one which the American people will some | ments described by Mr. Motley in his Life of 
day reconsider, and that in all the difficult prob- | John of Barneveld, came as missionaries to this 
Jems which we must settle the lawyers will be of | country, and went on ‘Tuesday, the 9th of July, 
the greatest prominence. Hence, he urges, the | 1680, to the seat of the university. In their 
necessity that they be wisely trained. Judge} journal, translated by Henry C. Murphy, there 
Pierrepont justly appealed to English history for | is this interesting record : 
illustrations of the service of lawyers to liberty} ‘*‘ We reached Cambridge about eight o'clock. 
and progress. Unjust judges there had undoubt- | It is not a large village, and the houses stand 
edly been—Jeffreys is a by-word—but many of | very much apart. ‘The college building is the 
the great leaders of English freedom were law- | most conspicuous among them. We went to it, 
yers, and in America the names of James Otis | expecting to see something curious, as it is the 
and Patrick Henry and John Adams are alone | only college or would-be academy of the Prot- 
enough to indicate the best fame of the profes- | estants in all America, but we found ourselves 
sion. mistaken. In approaching the house we neither 

It is remarkable, also, in connection with this | heard or saw any thing mentionable; but going 
oration of Judge Pierrepont, that an eloquent | to the other side of the building, we heard noise 
preacher and moralist, David Swing, of Chicago, | enough in an upper room to lead my comrade to 
in one of the sermons in his remarkable book, | suppose they were engaged in disputation. We 
Truths for To-Day, warmly asserts the religious | entered, and went up stairs, when a person met 
character of the profession. ‘‘’The bench and | us and requested us to walk in, which we did. 
bar of all countries and cities and towns have al- | We found there eight or ten young fellows sit- 
ways been allies of the faith in a God. ‘They | ting around smoking tobacco, with the smoke 
have not been sectarians in church always, be-| of which the room was so full that you could 
cause their habits of thought and hunger for evi- | hardly see; and the whole house smelt so strong 
dence have been too large to permit them to be | of it that when I was going up stairs I said, 
narrow in creed or credulous as to a thousand | ‘This is certainly a Dutch tavern.’” Oh, my 
dogmas ; but as to the belief in a God of infinite | prophetic soul, my uncle! What son of Harvard 


The ora- 
|tor naturally looked for some theory of the con- 
test which could properly commend itself to the 
intelligent approval of the whole country, and 
he found it in the doctrine that, while the college 
was consecrated to peace, there was one situa- 
tion in which the resort to force was justifiable 
and imperative, and that was when it was neces- 
sary to sustain law. Perhaps the fate of the oc- 
casion imposed a certain apologetic tone upon 
the discourse, and we should hesitate to accept 
the accuracy of the orator’s description of the 
condition of public sentiment just before the war. 
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does not recognize his mother? ‘*‘ We excused 


**You’ve been a long time in the city,’ said he, ‘ but 


ourselves that we could speak English only a you've not favored us with a call. I’ve been hoping 


little, but understood Dutch or French, which 
they did not. 
could, We inquired how many professors there 
were, and they replied, not one—that there was 
no money to support one. We asked how many 
students there were. ‘They said at first thirty, 
and then came down to twenty. I afterward 
understood there are probably not ten. 


comrade could not converse with them. They 
took us to the library, where there was nothing 
particular. We looked over it a little. 
presented us with a glass of wine. 
uscertained there.” 

Another notable Commencement address was 
that of Governor Dix at Union University, which 
was an admirable plea for the study of the Latin 
language, and for accuracy and exactness in all 
study. ‘Ihe oration strikingly illustrates its own 
doctrine. What the Governor said about veri- 
fying quotations was especially good. They are 
seldom made upon reference to the original text, 
but are repeated and echoed from one writer and 
speaker to another, so that the possibly slight de- 
flection of the first error expands and increases 
until the whole citation isawry. Besides the ex- 
cellence of what the orator said, the occasion was 
memorable because it was a Governor who said 
it. It was a pleasant reminiscence of the time 
when the leaders of the State were men of am- 
ple and thorough education as well as of natural 
ability and sagacity and high character. 


‘Tere has been a great deal of feeling aroused 
among the American sculptors in Italy and their 
friends by the letters of Mr. P. W. Healy to a 
New York paper, which asserted, in substance, 
that the works of which many American sculp- 
tors enjoyed the reputation were really the work 
of unknown Italian mechanics whom they em- 
ployed. Mr. Healy, in fact, makes the same ob- 
servation upon certain noted modern artists that 
Mr. Motley, in his Life of John of Barneveld, 
makes upon certain modern statesmen: ‘‘ His 
was not one of those easy posts, not unknown in 
the modern administration of great affairs, where 
the subordinate furnishes the intellect, the indus- 
try, the experience, while the bland superior, 
gratifying the world with his sign-manual, ap- 
propriates the applause.” Mr. Healy’s charges 
are made in part by name and in part by very 
comprehensive implication. And they are very 
serious charges, for they accuse the artists of 
nothing less than gross and systematic dishon- 
esty. That in certain cases Mr. Healy’s asser- 
tions are correct we have conclusive evidence in 
the letter of Mr. Charles Eliot Norton to the Na- 
tion. Mr. Norton, who is one of the most thor- 
oughly accomplished scholars and critics of art in 
the country, who has lived long in Italy, who is 
not blinded by the small arts of speculators in 
the arts, and who says what he sees and thinks 
with perfect frankness, describes in the most 
vivid and amusing manner the ‘‘ enterprise” of 
a ‘*sculptor, broker, and banker” in one of the 
Italian cities, who, with his partners, was re- 
solved to ** popularize art in America.” 

Mr. Norton, calling one day at the consul’s 
office, was accosted by this gentleman—and the 
whole story is well worth reading: 


| 


| 


| 


to see you, Sir; for, knowing your interest in matters 
of art, I thought you'd like to see our gallery of sculp- 


However, we spoke as well as we | ture. We try to make it pleasant for our country- 


men.’ I was obliged to express my ignorance of the 
existence of the gallery, and accepted an invitation to 
walk into it while waiting for the consul. The bank- 
er’s gallery was worth seeing. It contained perhaps 
twenty or thirty works, copies of ancient and modern 
statues, in all the brightness of the freshly worked 
marble. ‘You see, Sir,’ said my new acquaintance, 


They | the sculptor, broker, and banker, ‘we do a large busi- 
could hardly speak a word of Latin, so that my — in statuary. 


n fact, Sir, we undertake to lay 
own any statue you choose, ancient or modern, at a 
lower figure and better uality than you can find it 
any where else in Italy. ve haven’t got, you see, the 


They | expenses to pay that the artists have; we don’t make 
This is all we | pay for what they call “‘ the artistic education.” 


e can afford to do the business at a cheaper rate. 
We keep our workmen at Carrara, where we don’t pay 
such wages as they do here, and we have a foreman 


who understands his business, and can make any model 





for us we want. We've engaged in the business of 
popularizing art in America, and we mean to afford 
our statues at such a figure as the people demand. 
You might think the artists wouldn’t like it, but they 
every one say it’s the very best thing that ever was un- 
dertaken. They say—and they’re right about it, Sir— 
“Popularize art, and it’s the way to create a demand 
for our productions.” Why, we’ve got at this moment 
seven statues boxed all ready to go off, and we've got 
twelve more to be ready next month. The American 
people, Sir, knows what it wants; it wants the culture 
of art, and we're going to supply it. If they want a 
classical statue, why we've got all the photographs of 
the famous statues, and you just select the one you de- 
sire, and we'll obtain the cast, and have an exact fac- 
simile made of it for you. This statue here, you see— 
you knowit; it’s the famous statue of the “ Crouching 
enus.” Well, Sir, somebody wanted it, and we had it 
made, and I dare say you remember that in the original 
the left foot is brought a little too far forward. Well, 
Sir, we corrected that defect: we undertake to deliver 
you a perfect work, and when there’s any defect in an 
ancient statue we correct it. We don’t let any thing 
go out that ain’t perfect. But it isn’t every body that 
wants a classical statue. You’ve got to understand 
the taste of the people. Now here’s a couple of stat- 
ues that we got up ourselves, and they're the most 
— works in the collection. This one’s “ Ruth” 
and that one’s “ Rebecca,” and they’re what I call 
** Biblical domestic subjects,” just the things for an 
American home. They are meant for contrasts, types, 
reat moral ideas. We got “‘ Ruth” up first, and she 
id very well, but she wasn’t as successful as she ought 
to have been; people wanted a pendant to her. And 
80, thinking about it, I determined to have a “ Rebec- 
ca.” I couldn't see my way to it at first; but you're 
acquainted, Sir, with the “ Faun” of—oh! Praxiteles, 
that’s it. Here’s a photograph of it. Well, I was look- 
ing over my photograph-book one day, and it struck 
me that here was the very thing. So I sent for our 
foreman, and I showed it to him, and I said to him, 
“ Now you take this, and you make me a design for 
* Rebecca’ out of it; it’s got to be draped, and it’s got 
to be a woman.” So he took it, and he brought me a 
sketch, and I didn’t like it, and then he made me 
another, and at last he made me this one; and then we 
wanted something to show who it was, and so we put 
in this symbolic well here, and altogether it's just 
about the most popular work of American art going. 
You see all our works go into America free of duty— 
production of American artists.’ There was more of 
the conversation, but at length the consul arrived, and 
withdrew to meditate on ‘ popularizing art in Amer- 
ca.’ ” 


It seemed at first that Mr. Healy might have 
encountered this very gentleman, and, hearing 
of similar practices elsewhere, that he might 
have generalized too swiftly and thoughtlessly, 
and so have made himself responsible for more 
serious charges than he could sustain against 
truly eminent men. For he did not spare the 
most famous and conspicuous of living Ameri- 
can sculptors, Mr. Story; and many friends of 
that gentleman, including James Russell Lowell, 
his life-long friend, Mr. George P. Marsh, Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. Hamilton Wild, and others, 
have united in a letter asserting that such charges 
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against Mr, Story are wholly without reason, as, | 


of course, every one who knows him believed 
when they were made. But Mr. Healy insists 


upon his charges. He replies to these genile- | 


men, and asks, what is the value of such testi- 
mony as against that of several sculptors who 


are eye-witnesses to the contrary? What sculp- | 


tors? We should say that such testimony is 
worth every thing as against that of any but an 
equal number of artists who were also of equal 
character and equally free from the suspicion of 
any professional or personal object. And when 
such testimony had been given, we should chal- 
lenge them to show among Mr. Story’s workmen 


ee) 
his friends, after the natural indignation has 
passed, will not regret it. 


Tue disposition to believe our own time the 
| worst of all times, and public manners and mor- 
als more hopeless than ever before, our contem- 
poraries pigmies and our ancestors giants, and to 
look to the future as the paradise of hope and 
| the golden age, is as old as civilized man. In 
this country we are inclined to believe that the 
} epoch that followed the Revolution was one of 
the utmost purity and simplicity. But it was 
| one of the ‘‘ fathers” who said to a friend upon 
the adjournment of the first Congress, ** Do you 





the author of the ‘African Sibyl,” the ‘* Cleopa- | suppose such a set of rascals will ever assemble 
tra,” or the ‘* Judge Story.” The charge really | again?” And in his diary John Adams appeals 
is that Mr. Story is not the author of his own | to the calmer mind and juster judgment of the 
works. We wish, with a writer in the Tribune, | coming age—meaning that in which we live, and 
that Story’s fame had been left undefended ex- | from which we look wistfully back to old John 
cept by his character. In attacking him Mr. | Adams’s cocked hat and knee-breeches as the 
Healy has destroyed the force of his assault upon | symbols of a nobler time.. Then there is Fisher 
the really culpable. Ames, one of the most famous orators and con- 

Undoubtedly the truth is, as Mr. Norton says, | spicuous leaders of the beginning of the century, 
that painting and sculpture as practiced by many | who, studying his country at the time to which 
of their American professors in Italy are but a/ we recur as the age of high purpose and lofty 
poor adjunct to the work of the upholsterer and | men, bewails the sordidness, selfishness, and 


ee ee 


decorator, and that there are many ‘“‘artistic” 
sharpers who prey upon the easily deluded Yan- 
kee public upon its travels. ‘To insist, as Mr. 
Healy does, upon classing William Story with 
these people is a gross and unpardonable wrong. 
Most of our readers are aware that the real work 
of the sculptor, that which shows his imagina- 
tion, his idea, his creative power, is the sketch 
which he models in clay. Having done that, 
if he died before touching the marble in which 
it is mechanically and precisely copied, he would 
justly have all the renown of the work. But 
of course every great sculptor, after the marble 
copy of his original model has been exactly made, 
goes over it with his own informing and inspiring 
hand. Mr, Healy's accusation virtually is that 
Mr. Story neither makes the sketch nor touches 
the marble, and that the fame which he enjoys 


justly belongs to his workmen. ‘There is not | 


one of the sculptor’s intimate friends who is not a 
conclusive witness against such a charge. Since 
those who chanced to be in Rome have thought 
fit to repel it, the Easy Chair, an old and inti- 


mate friend, will join them. It has seen Story | 


at his work, and it knows that he is as much 
the author of his own statues as Kensett was of 


his own pictures. Just now it hears from Rome: | 


** Story has cast his last work, which we consider 
his best. It is Alcestis returned from the other 


world, with its atmosphere still around her—a | 
walking figure, with great deep eyes, a tall, no- | 


ble form, beautifully draped—a grand, modest, 
lovely woman You will see his ‘Semiramis’ 
in New York, for it is soon to be sent to Mr. 
Blodgett, and you will admire its lofty beauty, 
its grace, and ease.” 

Like the late Mr. Powers, Mr. Story has lived 


so long in Italy, and his chief works were so im- | 


mediately secured by Englishmen, that he has 
hardly had his just fame in his native country, 
where he has been so little known. But there 
has been no American sculptor of loftier imagi- 
nation, of more originality and accomplishment. 
And if the result of this extraordinary attack 
shall be to introduce so distinguished an artist 
more widely and favorably to his countrymen, 


| degradation aroundhim. ‘‘ Of course,” he says, 
| seventy years ago, ‘‘ the single passion that en- 
| grosses us, the only avenue to consideration and 
importance in our society, is the accumulation 
of property: our inclinations cling to gold, and 
are bedded in it as deeply as that precious ore in 
the mine...... As experience evinces that popular- 
| ity—in other words, consideration and power—is 
to be procured by the meanest of mankind, the 
meanest in spirit and understanding, and in the 
| worst of ways, it is obvious that at present the 
| incitement to genius is next to nothing.” 
| We might suppose that we were listening to a 
| contemporary cynic; and whoever reads the his- 
| tory of the politics of that time will find that ‘‘the 
, better days of the republic” were very like the 
| days in which we deplore their disappearance. 
| When Mr. Ames died, Mr. John Quincy Adams 
wrote a review of his works, in which, with the 
| mild equanimity and sweet moderation of the gold- 
en age, he remarks, ‘‘ It is a melancholy contem- 
plation of human nature to see a mind so highly 
| cultivated and so richly gifted as that of Mr. 
| Ames soured and exasperated into the very rav- 
ings of a bedlamite.” He then proceeds to speak 
of those who, without believing Mr. Ames’s ‘*‘ab- 
surd and inconsistent political creed,” are selfish- 
ly eager for its propagation, being ‘‘ choice spirits, 
amounting to at most six hundred” (which their 
name was the Essex Junto!), and who hold that 
“the porcelain must rule over the earthenware, the 
| blind and sordid multitude must put themselves, 
bound hand and foot, into the custody of the 
lynx-eyed, seraphic souls of the six hundred, and 
| then all together must go and squat for protection 
| under the hundred hands of the British Briare- 
/us.” ‘To this gentle strain Mr. John Lowell re- 
plied in a similar vein, beginning by speaking 
|of the malignity of Mr. Adams’s sarcasm, and 
'of his following Mr. Ames to the grave with 
crocodile tears, informing him that he had no 
|need to assail Mr, Ames’s friends with all the 
| venom of an infuriated partisan, because he had 
already obtained his reward for ‘‘ratting” from 
the Federalists, and this act of gratitude to his 
benefactors was unnecessary. Mr. Lowell ends 
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his reply by saying that in the course of a short 
political life Mr. Adams had received more than 
seventy thousand dollars from the public, and that 
while no man pitied Mr. Ames, ‘* Mr. Adams 
is an object of sincere commiseration with many 
a man of high and honorable feelings, while it is 
to be doubted whether he is the object of envy to 
any man on earth.” 

These are glimpses of the golden age, of that 
‘better day” of the republic with which our own 
is so often and so injuriously contrasted. In- 
deed, there is no finer cordial for despondency 
than a glance at the paradise that hovers behind 
our retreating steps. ‘The mountain traveler 
turns and sees a lovely vision floating in the sky. 

“ How faintly finshed, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there— 


A thousand shadowy-pencil'd valleys, 
And snowy dells in a golden air.” 





Good lack! he cries, are those the crags and | 
precipices along which I slid and stumbled in 

terror of my life? ‘The hanging gardens of the | 
past, the haleyon epoch of our history, the lost | 
paradise of our fathers, are all crags and preci- 
pices along which the race and our country have 
stumbled and slid. If any man is disposed to | 
think that he has fallen upon evil times, let him 
open his history. It is a marvelous tonic. Does 
he think republics ungrateful? Look at Mr. 
Motley’s vivid portrait of John of Barneveld. 
When he was seventy-two years old he writes 
from his prison to his wife and family: ‘‘I re- 
ceive at this moment the very heavy and sorrow- 
ful tidings that I, an old man, for all my services 
done well and faithfully to the fatherland for so 
many years must prepare myself to die to- 
morrow.” Does he think irreligion undermin- 
ing society? Look into Smiles’s Huguenots in 
France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. For attending Huguenot meetings men 
were captured by soldiers and sentenced to the 
galleys, mostly for life. They were chained by 
the neck with murderers and other criminals, 
and were quartered in Paris in the dungeon of 
the Chateau dela Tournelle. Thick iron collars 
were attached by iron chains to the beams. ‘The 
collar was closed around the prisoner’s neck, and 
riveted with blows of a hammer upon an anvil. 
‘Twenty men in pairs were chained to each beam. 
They could not sleep lying ; they could not sleep 
sitting or standing up straight, for the beam was 
too high for the one and too low for the other. 
This was done in the name of religion. Irre- 
ligion, in the true sense, is a curse; but let us 
not forget that all the great influences of civiliza- 
tion, all that promotes human welfare and hap- 
piness, has always been denounced by priestcraft 
as irreligious. The age of Louis the Fourteenth 
is thought to be one of the great epochs of the 
world. It was an age in which the king's mis- 
tress persuaded him to slaughter and banish 
hundreds of thousands of his subjects because of 
their religious faith, and the great preachers of 
his church applauded, and the Holy Father ap- 
proved, and everi Madame De Sévigné, whose 
letters some young ladies at Newport and Sara- 
toga are diligently reading, and sighing for the 
good old witty times in which she lived, wrote 
of the most innocent and most devoted men: 
‘* Hanging is quite a refreshment to me. ‘They 
have just taken twenty-four or thirty of these 
men, and are going to throw them off.” 





. The golden age is not yesterday or to-morrow, 

but to-day. It is the age in which we live, not 
that in which somebody else lived. ‘The trouble, 
vexation, corruption, weakness, selfishness, mean- 
ness, which dismay us and tempt us to despair 
are the old lions that have always beset the path. 
No man is born out of time; and what man liv- 
ing to-day, who is not pinched with poverty or 
disease, would have lived a thousand years ago ? 
If our politics seem mean and our men small, 
how does Alfred’s time seem, or the glory of 
Athens, or the court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
or Luther’s Germany? What did Jefferson 
think of Hamilton, or the Aurora say of Wash- 
ington? Nearly forty years ago the wisest of 
Americans said to the young scholars of his 
time, and may the young Americans of to-day 
lay his words to heart: 

‘**In the sighing of these woods—in the quiet 
of these gray tields—in the cool breeze that sings 
out of these Northern mountains—in the work- 
men, the boys, the maidens, you meet—in the 
hopes of the morning, the ennui of noon, and 
sauntering of the afternoon—in the disquieting 
comparisons—in the regrets at want of vigor—in 
the great idea and the puny execution, behold 
Charles the Fifth’s day, another, yet the same; 
behold Chatham’s, Hampden’s, Bayard’s, Alfred’s, 
Scipio’s, Pericles’s day—day of all that are born 
of woman.” 


Fierce and consuming war was declared in 
the early summer upon the dogs, and there were 
sad stories of suffering and death by hydropho- 
bia. In New York the authorities agreed to 
pay fifty cents for every friendless cur that was 
brought in to the public pound, and the street 
Arabs, stimulated by the reward, instantly vowed 
that every dog they could lay hold of, foully or 
fairly, was a friendless cur.. The poor animals 
were then slaughtered in the most cruel manner, 
as if to show that governments, although thev 
aspire to control telegraphs and to absorb all 
kinds of power, can not even kill dogs decently. 
The details of the massacres in New York were 
another disgrace to the much-disgraced govern- 
ment of that city, and Mr. Bergh, for all whose 
offenses of whatever kind the recording angel 
will surely have obliterating tears of pity, prompt- 
ly sued the offending officer. A few years since 
the humanity of Mr. Bergh seemed to many per- 
sons excessive and eccentric, but if dumb ani- 
mals could speak, how they would bless him! 
The suffering that he has prevented, and the 
crimes against the innocent and defenseless that 
he has caused to be punished, can be estimated 
only by reflecting that not an angry driver raises 
his whip or foot against his faithful brute serv- 
ant without a restraining fear of the avenging 
justice of Bergh. Macaulay says that Saracen 
mothers hushed their refractory infants with the 
terrible name of the Coeur de Lion, and so the 
very thought of Bergh keeps the peace toward 
the domestic animals in New York. 

The doctors have been in high debate upon 
the question of hydrophobia; and one thing at 
least seems to be settled, that dogs are not more 
liable to the ‘‘ madness” in summer than in any 
other season. Indeed our gross ignorance and 
the dull and universal acceptance of groundless 
traditions are strikingly illustrated by the simple 
facts now made public, and long familiar to sei- 
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ence, that most of the hapless dogs who have 
been done to death as mad, and therefore sup- 
posed to be frenziedly avoiding water, were con- 
sumed with thirst and passionately seeking water ; 
but with their mouths open, panting and per- 
spiring through their tongues, were objects of 
terror, and, chased by boys and men as mad, 
were practically made so by the madness and 
ignorance of their persecutors. ‘The terror which 
the tradition of hydrophobia may produce was 
shown in the case of Entwistle, who was, how- 
ever, according to the account of one of the chief 
papers, already the victim of shattered nerves, 
if not of delirium tremens. The poor man seems 
to have died of the fear that he should die. 

The excitement also produced a very various 
and decided expression of feeling in regard to 
dogs. One gentleman wrote to the newspaper 
that the dogs consume every year enough to feed 
all the poor, and that they should be extermi- 
nated. He declared that he wished he owned 
the last pair in existence, and he would at once 
take order that their tails should be cut off just 
behind their ears. He ventured to surmise also 
that as there is apparently no use for dogs in 
this world, they must have been created for an- 
other sphere, into which all good people will help 
them to enter as fast as possible. ‘This stirred 
the heart and wrath of some friend of Tray. It 
was, he said, a poor and cruel intelligence that 
could speak in such a strain, and so flippantly 
discourse of the God who graciously permitted 
such an enemy of dogs to live. How would he 
like to have some being as superior to him as he 
Jancies himself to be superior to a dog (!) am- 
putate his physical frame in the manner he sug- 
gests for the foul murder of the noble dog? In- 
deed, the tone of indignant injury in which the 
friends of the victim and maligned race resent- 
ed every aspersion and insinuation showed that 
the street Arabs are not likely to dispose of all 
the dogs this year. 

One timid soul, thinking probably that a letter 
addressed to the Easy Chair would be a weapon 
discharged at long and safe range, wrote as fol- 
lows: 


“Dear Easy Cuarr,—Is there no way of persuad- 
ing people who keep dogs that it is not pret to 
have your ankles and shins, unprotected 


tasted by those animals? My wife, who has many 
brothers who use tobacco in the form of cigars and in 
short pipes, says that they can not believe and do 





y the low | 
summer shoes suitable to the season, gnawed and | 


not believe that any body really dislikes the smoke 
of the weed. They insist that such an idea is ridicy. 
lous; it is mere affectation ; for it is well known that 
it is always spoken of in poetry as the ‘fragrant’ 
smoke, and nothing is more unquestionable than that 
Milton, who sang of Paradise lost, also smoked a 
pipe. It is mere nonsense, therefore, contend my 
wife’s brothers, to assert that the smoke and smell of 
tobacco are unpleasant. What can there be unpleas- 
ant about it? they ask, in the most conclusive manner, 
“Tt seems to me that our good friends who own 
dogs indulge in the same strain of reasoning. Near 
the lodgings where I am passing the summer, and 
where I read every morning in the paper the ghastly 
column of hydrophobic intelligence, and the names 
and residences of the victims of the day before—near 
my lodgings, I say, dwells my friend Anubis, in his 
charming rural cottage. My friend has two dogs, and 
their manners are of different schools. One of them 
receives me when I go—or, more truly, received me, 
for I confess that I now confine myself to chats with 
Anubis over the fence—with a series of rushes at my 
legs, and a sharp yelping and continuous snapping at 
nd ankles, during which I said, very energetically, 
‘Poor fellow! poor old doggy!’ and Anubis remark- 
ed, ‘ He’s a playful fellow, and full of life. You ought 
to have seen him go for a tramp this morning.’ The 
other dog was not demonstrative. He appeared when 
I opened the gate, and followed silently, close at my 
heels. There was something extremely unpleasant in 
his y none yb and when, one day, I asked Anubis if 
the dog had lost his bark, he said, lightly, ‘Oh, he is 
of the bull species.’ Soon afterward I discontinued 
my visits. Anubis asked me why I never came, and I 
told him frankly. ‘Why, my dear fellow,’ he replied, 
‘ those dogs of mine never hurt any body.’ ‘ Very prob- 
ably,’ I said,‘ butthey annoy me. Itis not agreeable to 
have a cur yelping and snapping at my shins, nor to 
have him escorting me in awful silence. Nor does it 
ome agreeable when it is called playfulness and 
life. You do not permit your child to fret and scream 
in the room where visitors are calling upon you, and 
I don’t see why your dog should be allowed to bark 
at them in your grounds. In fact, my dear Anubis, it 
is an utter and intolerable selfishness. You have no 
more right to expect me to like your dogs, and their 
barking and snapping, and leaping and following, than 
my wife’s brothers have to expect her to like their to- 
bacco-smoke.’ And thereupon I told him the story. 
‘They are quite right,’ said he ; ‘ what is there unpleas- 
ant about tobacco-smoke?’ It isn’t the dogs that’s 
complained of, dear Mr. Easy Chair, it is their masters, 
who try to hide their own selfishness by laughing at 
other people’s cowardice. 
“Yours respectfully, 
“Cave CaNnEm.” 


If any of Mrs. Canem’s brothers, or any of 
the Anubis family, should chance to see these 
words, may they inwardly digest them! May 
they also remember what Mrs. Dangle says to 
Mr. Dangle in Sheridan’s Critic, ‘* Why can't 
you ride your hobby-horse without desiring to 
place me on a pillion behind you, Mr. Dangle ?” 
Mr. Canem will not then have written in vain. 








Chitor’s Literary Record. 


HISTORY. 

WO works of value to the student, not only 

of history, but also of philosophy and human 
nature, are Epwarp B. Tytor’s Primitive Cul- 
ture (Henry Holt and Co.) and Epwarp FREe- 
MAN’s Comparative Politics (Macmillan and Co.), 
the latter taking up the thread of philosophic 
thought where the former drops it. A+ book 
which within three years after its publication is 
translated into the German and the Russian lan- 
guages, and is reprinted in America, may safely 
be assumed to be a work of unusual merit, and 
one has not to read far in Mr. Tylor’s two vol- 
umes to come to the conclusion that they merit 
the honor which has been paid to them, The 





| origin of things appears now to have a greater 
interest to the student than almost any other 
problem ; and it must be confessed that he who 
has succeeded in learning where the cradle of 
the race was-situated, and what was the course 
of education by which it has attained its present 
growth, has contributed much toward the solu- 
tion of the other problem, namely, the necessary 
conditions of growth in the future. ‘The degra- 
dation and the progression theories Mr. ‘Tylor 
sets in sharp contrast in his second chapter. He 
recognizes apparently both progression and deg- 
radation in the history of the human race, yet 
regards its starting-point to be savagery. ‘‘Pro- 
gression is primary, and degradation is second- 
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ary 5 culture must be gained before it can be | ance with which the life of nations is worked 


lost.” 
indicates in a single sentence: ‘* History within | 
its proper field, and ethnography over a wider | 
range, combine to show that the institutions which 
can best hold their own in the world generally 
supersede the less fit ones, and that this incessant 
conflict determines the general resultant course 
of culture.” We are justified, then, in defining 
his book as an attempt to apply the evolution 
theory in tracing the history of culture, using 
that word in its largest sense, as nearly equiva- 
lent to civilization, including, however, the men- 
tal and moral course of which civilization is at 
once the product and the expression. 
it to the philosophers to discuss the value of Mr. 
‘Tylor’s theories, it must suffice for ug here to 
say that alike those that accept and those that 
reject them will find his book one of unusual 
interest and value. As a collocation of inter- 
esting and often significant facts it has the un- 
usual merit which has rendered the writings of | 
Darwin so effective and so valuable. His reading | 
has been simply omnivorous; and the principal 
defect of his treatise is this, that he crowds his 
pages so full of facts that it is impossible for an 
ordinary mind to remember them, and not easy 
even to apply them. ‘They possess the greater 
value that they are not gathered, apparently, in 
the interest of any particular theory ; on the con- | 
trary, facts which accord with and facts which | 
militate against the progression theory are given 
with impartiality. 


Leaving | 


Thus, for example, the be- | 


liever in an original revelation of God to the hu- | 
man soul at creation will find here a statement 
of facts which confirms the oft-repeated but some- 


times denied declaration that there is no race of 
men so low as to be absolutely without a religious 
idea, 
tion of facts which has given the evolutionists 


will not be answered, if ever, until they shall find 


Lyell, Lubbock, and ‘Tylor. 


It is this patient and impartial accumula- | 


| judgments of men. 


And the method of this progress he also | out, and of which the hero- worshipers, who 


have been our most popular historians in the 
past, make little or no account; and to this con- 
clusion he will come, though, with us, he thinks 
that Mr. Freeman errs in denying the possi- 
bility of a division of history into epochs, and 
in demanding of the student that he ‘* cast away 
all distinctions of ancient and modern, of dead 
and living.” These distinctions, like those which 
in time divide the months, are somewhat arti- 
ficial, and epoch merges into epoch as season 
into season, but there is a veritable distinction 
between summer and fall, none the less that no 
man can say when one ends and the other be- 
gins; and for convenience of study there is a real 
advantage in considering the successive growths 
of the human race, though one merges into its 
successor, and each epoch, like each event in 
life, ‘‘ is always the son of apother, and we must 
not forget the parentage.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Jupce Warpen, in his Life of Salmon P. 
Chase (Wilstach, Baldwin, and Co), intimates 
that the most serious fault of one whom he per- 
sistently calls, after the manner of the romancers, 
‘*our hero,” was his inability to form correct 
This criticism the critic 
himself illustrates and exemplifies in a most 
striking manner, for the Chief Justice made a 
most unfortunate selection in choosing Judge 
Warden to be his biographer. He possesses nei- 
ther moral discrimin nor literary taste. 
His egotism, his per: viques and political 
prejudices, his moral im .acity to comprehend 
the nature of the man wiose life he was chosen 
to write, and his total inability to measure the 
relative value of the various material intrusted 


|to him, render him singularly unfitted for the 
their hold upon the thinking world; and they | 


work which, unhappily for the reputation of 


| Chief Justice Chase, has fallen into his hands. 
an opponent as studious of life and as unflinch- | 
ing in reporting its testimonies as are Darwin, 


plication to social and political life, is the idea | 


of law, and of the human race as one under law. 
In direct antagonism to it is the hero-worship 
doctrine of life, which explains its progress by 
imputing it to special forces in special men. 
Possibly the final result of scientific study will 
be a harmonization of these two now seemingly 
conflicting conceptions, Mr. Freeman’s Compar- 
ative Politics is based upon the former idea. He 


claims ‘‘ for political institutions a right to a| 


scientific treatment of exactly the same kind 


as that which has been applied to language, to | 
Ex- | 


mythology, and to the progress of culture.” 
actly the same kind of scientific treatment can 
not be applied, unless the laws are as exact and 


undeviating in the one case as in the other—a | 
premise which may be true, but which ought not tics and the sole salvation of America.” 


But the volume is largely autobiographic ; and 
the material furnished by Chief Justice Chase, 


| though neither wisely selected nor wisely ar- 
Essential to the progression theory, in its ap- | 


ranged by the editor, affords valuable matter, 
out of which an assiduous and patient reader can 
construct for himself what will be of very consid- 
erable value, both as a biography and as a con- 
tribution to American history. Studying these 
materials, we arise from their revelations with 
our previous respect for Chief Justice Chase 
deepened into reverence. ‘There are very few 
public men who could with safety to their repu- 
tations admit us so unreservedly to their confi- 
dential correspondence and their secret thoughts. 

Conservative in method but radical in princi- 
ple, he was throughout his life a worthy repre- 
sentative of that unformed but not impotent par- 
ty which contends, in the words of Mr. George 
William Curtis, ‘‘for conscience, intelligence, 
and morality as the supreme power in our poli- 
This 


to be assumed. But without accepting this | consecration to conscience is the most marked 
premise, the student of history will find a real _ characteristic of his private life ; impartial histo- 
and substantial value in Mr. Freeman’s suc- | ry will declare it manifested in his public serv- 


cessful attempt ‘‘to point out and bring to-/| ices. 


**T don’t know what the effect may be on 


gether the many analogies which are to be seen | me personally, but I believe I have done right :” 
between the political institutions of times and | this sentence, though in various forms, appears 


centuries most remote from one another ;” 


and | again and again in diary and in private letters. 


he can hardly doubt, as the result, that there In 1841, when the temperance movement was 
are certain general Jaws under and in accord- | without present impetus or future promise, he 
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openly declared his ‘‘resolution to vote for no 
more licenses to sell intoxicating drinks, whether 
to taverns or other houses.” In 1844, when 
antislaveryism in the West was as unpopular as 
it has since become popular throughout the 
Union, he wrote and publicly signed a paper in 
which he maintained the right of freedom for 
all, founded upon ‘‘the great cardinal principle 
of true democracy and of true Christianity, the 
brotherhood of the human family,” and proclaim- 
ed war ‘‘ against slave-holding as the direst form 
of oppression, and then against every other spe- 
cies of tyranny and injustice.” ‘Throughout the 
administration of which he was a member he 
appears to have been the foremost in urging a 
policy of emancipation, and the draft of the final 
Emancipation Proclamation, with its eloquent in- 
vocation at the close, came from his hand. He 
was not a specialist in reform ; he perceived from 
afar the dangers thay have now overtaken the na- 
tion. Himself organizing, in time of war, our 
national currency, he yielded, but reluctantly, to 
what seemed to be the necessity of the hour, an 
irredeemable paper money; insisted, from the 
beginning to the end of his administration of the 
Treasury Department, that Congress should in- 
crease taxation and diminish expenses ; and with 
almost prophetic insight wrote, in 1868, ‘‘ If any 
thing will reconcile the American people to re- 
pudiation, direct or indirect, it will be perpetui- 
ty or apparent perpetuity of debt.” Finally, in 
1864, he resigned his office of Secretary of the 
Treasury because his protests against the sys- 
tem of parceling out executive patronage to mem- 
bers of Congress were unavailing, and, despite 
his endeavors, the appointments were made, or 
at least appeared to him to be made, upon the 
principle of reward for party fealty, not upon 
that of securing for the nation the highest and 
best attainable service. That his judgment was 
always correct his best friends will not claim. 
‘That his motives were pure and his purposes no- 
ble, and his patriotism, if not absolutely unself- 
ish, at least unwarped by selfishness, can hardly 
be doubted by any one who reads with care the 
record of his inner life furnished by his letters 
and diaries, and who puts any faith at all in hu- 
man nature. 


TRAVELS. 


Coomassie and Magdala: the Story of Two 
British Campaigns in Africa, by H. M. Stan- 
Ley (Harper and Brotliers), is a volume full of 
the romance of geographical exploration, travel 
in a wild country, and war with a savage race. 
Coomassie was the capital of the Ashantees. 
How Sir Garnet Wolseley conducted a campaign 
against the Ashantee king, and burned his cap- 
ital and brought him to surrender, has been so 
recently told in our daily papers that the out- 
lines of the campaign need not be described here. 
Yet most readers of the newspaper get from its 
daily descriptions of current events but a frag- 
mentary and confused idea of such a campaign. 
Here the story is told in detail, with graphic 
pictures of the country—the wild ride through 
the surf at every landing, the frightful fever, 
the tropical river with its dense and dangerous 
vegetation, the camp and its singular accoutre- 
ments, the battle with the ambuseading sav- 
ages, and the final and decisive victory—and it 
is these details which give reality to the story. 














Magdala was the final battle-ground in the Abys- 
sinian campaign against King ‘Theodore, of six 
years ago. It ‘‘ was a town planted on the top 
of a mountain about ten thousand feet above the 
sea-level, amidst gigantic mountains, piled one 
upon another, grouped together in immense 
gatherings, profound abysses lying between, two 
thousand, three thousand, and even four thou- 
sand feet deep—a region of indescribable wild- 
ness and grandeur, It was an almost impregna- 
ble stronghold, situate four hundred miles from 
the point of embarkation ; a strange, weird coun- 
try, full of peaks and mountains and ruggedness, 
lay between it and the sea, The scenes which 
flanked the march bristled with rocks and crags, 
but they possessed the charm of novelty and pic- 
turesqueness, and the country was one of the 
most healthy countries on the face of the earth. 
The march was one full of interesting incidents.” 
This passage from the preface we quote, because 
the description in the volume of the march and 
battle fully justifies it, and because in its style it 
indicates the graphic character of the narrative. 
We know of no better book with which to sup- 
plant the boys’ story-book of the period, and to 
feed with healthy diet the appetite for the sen- 
sational, than this most romantic story of two 
Afriean campaigns. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Proressor James H. Dana’s Manual of Ge- 
ology (Ivison, Blakeman, and Phinney) has been 
before the American public for some twelve years. 
It now appears in not only a new form, but 
with such additions and improvements as make 
it essentially a new book. Its size is greatly 
increased, Its illustrations are much more nu- 
merous, In the present edition they are excep- 
tionally fine; indeed, we do not now recall any 
scientific text-book which surpasses it in this re- 
spect. We observe, too, a very considerable im- 
provement in classification. We notice especially 
that much matter which in the previous edition 
was in fine type—the dread and abhorrence of 
college students—is taken out of the category of 
notes, and is included in the body of the work, 
and under the general classification. The trea- 
tise is thoroughly American ; indeed, if we were 
to criticise it at all, it would be upon the ground 
that it is too purely American in its character. 
But this defect, if indeed it be one, the stu- 
dent can easily correct for himself by comparing 
with its pages those of Lyell. Since 1862, the 
date of the first edition, there has been a great 
increase in geological knowledge in this country. 
The results of United States surveys in the Rocky 
Mountain region and in some of the Eastern and 
Southern States, of paleontological investigations 
recorded in numerous State reports, and of in- 
vestigations by individual scientists, are all incor- 
porated in the present work. 

By geology Professor Dana means what that 
word signifies in its etymological sense, viz., the 
science which treats of the structure, constitu- 
tion, and physical features of the globe. He 
therefore begins his treatise with a consideration 
of physiographic geology, that is, with those sub- 
jects which relate to the physical features of the 
globe, its general contour, its system of bass-re- 
liefs, and the system of oceanic and atmospheric 
movements which have combined to make it 
what it is. This division of his subject is briefly 
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but comprehensively treated. He next takes up 
lithological geology—the constitution of the ma- 


a sensational novel, but of a very different type. 
In the natural history of novels tue general class 


terials whica compose the earth’s surface, and | sensational may be divided into various species, 


their arrangement or condition. As the former 
division leads to some consideration of physical 
geography, so this one requires a brief treatment 
of mineralogy, the former science being the out- 
come and the latter the foundation of geology. 
The third and principal portion of the work treats 
of historical geology, that is, the true succession 
or chronological order of the rocks, which itself 
requires and includes a study of the forms of ex- 
tinet life found in the rock strata. And it is in 
illustrating these that the wood-cuts are the most 
valuable and the most numerous. <A fourth book 
treats of dynamical geology, or the causes of 
events in the earth’s geological progress. The 
concise style which admirably adapts the volume 
for the uses of the student renders it less inter- 
esting to the reader than the analogous works of 
Lyell. 

Of ‘‘ Putnam's Advanced Science Series” (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) three volumes are before us—- 
Animal Physiology, Inorganic Chemistry, and 
Physical Geography. ‘They are republications 
from the English. ‘They are compendiums, will 
serve the student a useful purpose, and are so 
compact in expression and arrangement as to 
be peculiarly useful as books of reference ; but 
they are not written in such a style as to at- 
tract the general reader.—Of The Annual Rec- 
ord of Science and Industry for 1873 (Harper 
and Brothers) it is hardly necessary to do more 
than announce the fact of its publication, for its 
place has already been allotted to it by universal 
consent. By far the most complete and com- 
prehensive, it is also by far the most trustworthy, 
work of the kind which has ever issued from the 
American press, while its copious and admirably 
arranged table of contents and index render it 
very easy to find readily any subject which is 
treated of in the volume. 

NOVELS. 

Tempest- Tossed (Sheldon and Co.) is the title 
of Mr. THeoporE ‘Triton’s first venture in the 
field of romance. Mr. Tilton is nothing if not 
sensational. As a lecturer, a platform speaker, 
an editor, he has been making sensations all his 
life, and we are not surprised to find his novel 
of the sensational school. We should have been 
surprised if it were not. But it is a well-wrought 
specimen of that school. He has studied, and 
not without advantage, the writings of Victor 
Hugo, who is, among all the modern sensational- 
ists, without a superior, The fruits of this study 
are seen not in the style—a defect which Mr. 
‘Tilton has not imitated—but in the structure of 
the story, and still more in the careful study 
which has evidently preceded and prepared for 
a part of his work, especially the descriptive por- 
tions. His pictures are painted with a pains- 
taking which belongs to the conscientious and 
true artist. As illustrations of this the reader 
will note the author's description of a tempest, 
and his careful narrative of the ship’s stores. As 
an artist he is a pre-Raphaelite. As a painter he 
is with the pen what Holman Hunt is with the 
brush. Of the plot we can only say that it is so im- 
possible that no realism of description can make 
the story seem other than a perfectly wild romance. 

The Living Link (Harper and Brothers) is also 





somewhat as follows: the metaphysical sensa- 
tional, in which the author delights to delineate 
morbid and extraordinary experiences of fear, 
hope, love, and hate; the melodramatic sensa- 
tional, which depends for its interest on thrilling 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes ; the scenic 
sensational, a kind of pantomime in romance, in 
which the reader is bewildered by the rapidity 
with which scenic changes and magic transforma- 
tions succeed each other; and the mysterious 
sensational, in which the opening chapter pro- 
pounds a conundrum at which the reader ex- 
pends his ingenuity till it is solved for him at the 
end of thevolume. The Living Link belongs to 
the latter species, of which Wilkie Collins is pre- 
eminently the master. ‘The novel in structure 
and method reminds us of Wilkie Collins, and is 
not inferior to some of his, though not equal to 
his best. For the professional critic, accustom- 
ed to such romantic mysteries, imagines from 
the beginning that the mysterious Wiggins is 
Edith’s father ; and he will be puzzled to con- 
ceive any adequate reason for the long and use- 
less concealment of the fact from his own daugh- 
ter. If we are not greatly mistaken in English 
law, Mr. De MILte has done it injustice in rep- 
resenting as possible the second arrest of Edith 
after her first acquittal; and the private mad- 
house was an accessory which is quite too stale 
for a story so thoroughly original in its essential 
features. But, despite these defects, we are in- 
clined to rank The Living Link as the best of 
De Mille’s novels, and one among the best of its 
class. ‘The plot is ingeniously conceived ; the 
situations are certainly possible, and their im- 
probability no more impairs their interest than 
did the improbability of the one thousand and 
one tales with which the Princess Scheherezade 
kept alive the curiosity of her cruel master. 

The avidity with which Mr. Baker's last 
book, Mose Evans (Hurd and Houghton), is 
devoured is an indication of the appetite for 
American fiction. For Mose Evans is thor- 
oughly American. Only an American could 
have written it. There is nothing in style or 
structure or incident to indicate that the author 
ever so much as read an English novel. The 
staple of the model novel is all wanting. In- 
deed, it can hardly be called a novel. It is 
without plot; almost without incident. It is 
not a story; it is a picture, a realistic picture 
of Southwestern life. If we call it a novel, and 
measure it by critical standards, it is defective. 
‘The pivot on which it turns, the marvelous trans- 
formation wrought by love on Mose Evans, tasks 
our credulity to its utmost. That any woman 
should entertain such a jealousy of her husband’s 
books as to bring her son up in an ignorance so 
great that he knows not even how to read is not 
likely. That a man possessing Mose Evans's 
capacities for culture and his strong determina- 
tion should reach maturity and never learn to 
read is improbable. ‘That a man so educated 
till past the age of twenty-one should, by dint 
of a few years’ travel, even when inspired by the 
noblest love, become the prince in society which 
he becomes, is not plausible. ‘The style is faalty. 
The endeavor on the part of the author to main- 
tain his assumed character of land-agent is 
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not successful. It even seems at times like an 
affectation; it may be an unconscious affecta- 












raeli, among ‘‘the curiosities of literature.” Jp 
a moral sense it is more than a curiosity, how- 


tion. But nationality, like charity, hides a mul- | ever—an inspiration. It is a true monograph 


titude of sins. And Mose Evans is unmis- 
takably an American book. ‘The author has 
copied every thing from nature, nothing from 
models. He has written out of his own experi- 
ence and observation, not from materials fur- 
nished by others. So many novels are mere 


of its author's life, in whom the Delphic spirit 
worked prophetic intimations, pointing forever 


| onward to a golden realization of his one idea, 


**the true grandeur of nations.” 
The first volume of the *‘ Bric-a-Brae Series” 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) makes us wish 


compilations! ‘This is a true original, an indig-| for more. ‘The purpose of this series is to fur. 
£ ’ g } r 


enous story, and the characters are consequently 
drawn with rare fidelity to nature, vet with a po- 
otic idealism which prevents them from becom- 


Baker is more truly an artist than Mr. Eggle- 


ing abhorrent or disgusting. In this respect Mr. | 


nish in successive volumes gossipy reminiscences 
of famous Jiterati of various classes. The edit- 
or, R. H. Sropparp, is a man admirably well 
adapted to the task. ‘The first volume contains 
sketchy and anecdotal fragments concerning 


ston. We endare the characters of the latter, | Chorley, a journalist and critic, Planché, a dram- 


we are drawn to those of the former. Odd | 


Archer, the drunken lawyer, is none the less 
true to life that the revolting features of his 
character are subdued by the kindly spirit of the | 
painter. Over against this type stands another, | 
an ideal, but a true ideal, of the Southern gen- | 
tleman, General Throop. Even Mose Evans, | 
impossible as we conceive the character and life | 
to be, is real to the imagination, if not to the | 
fact, a veritable hero, not a stage representation 
of one. The thoughts of the book are noble. 
Often the author embodies a grand truth in an 
aphoristic expression that almost deserves to be- | 
come a proverb, Its ideals are high, sometimes 
impossibly high, it is true, but always elevating, 
never degrading. Its love is pure, chaste, inspir- 
ing—the love of true, noble, womanly, and manly 
souls. ‘The piety of the book—for a religious 
sentiment pervades it—is simple, earnest, heart- 
felt—free from cant, free from art. It is not put 
into the book by an artist to give to it warmth 
and color; it belongs to the book, because it is 
in the heart of the author. And so, with its su- 
perficial artistic defects overborne by its greater 
moral and intellectual virtues, we welcome Mose 
Evans as a true and valuable addition to Amer- | 
ican romance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prophetic Voices concerning America, by 
Cuarves SuMNER (Lee and Shepard), is a cabin- 
et filled with rare specimens. The specimens 
are selected from what numerous men, renown- 
ed in widely various departments of literature 
and life, and speaking from widely intervaled | 
stand-points in history, have left of prophetic | 
utterance touching our country—its discovery, 
settlement, struggles, independence, glory, and | 
destiny. ‘These museum relics, in themselves | 





atist, and Young, an actor. ‘These names are, 
indeed, but little known to American readers ; 
but the journalist and critic carefully keeps him- 
self concealed, since the less his personality is 
known the better he can do his work; the dram- 
atist is applauded for the moment, but his fame 
dies with the death of his local comedy; and the 
actor is forgotten when the curtain falls. ‘These 
men were of note in their day, and these autobi- 
ographical reminiscences introduce us to the Lon- 
don literary and artistic society of the last half 
century. We are strongly impressed with the 
intellectual brilliance of that society, and with a 
conviction that, if this volume gives, as it ap- 
pears to do, a fair picture of the literary and social 
life of that epoch and locality, then conversation 
must be numbered with the lost arts. —No incon- 
siderable proportion of the matter of this little 
volume was taken, we suspect, from the Autobi- 
ography and Memoirs of H. F’. Chorley, of which 
a condensation is published by Henry Holt, enti- 
tled Recent Art and Society. ‘The title very well 
describes the volume, which possesses the addi- 
tional interest of revealing what few understand 
—the interior life of a journalist and critic. —Mr. 
Cuarves B. Sterson’s little treatise on Technic- 
al Education (J. R. Osgood and Co.) is itself too 
technical to serve its purpose. It opens with an 
earnest and well-written plea for a public-school 
education that shall be less exclusively literary, 
and shall, by a larger infusion of natural science, 
and especially of drawing, make a more adequate 
provision for the demands which modern life 
makes on the farmer and the artisan. But this 
is followed with elaborate extracts from Euro- 
pean governmental reports, which, in the pres- 
ent apathetic state of the publie mind on this 
subject, we fear will not be read. If the au- 
thor had studied and digested these reports, 


the golden utterances of many of the most de-| and had embodied the lessons they convey in 
servedly famous littérateurs, diplomatists, econ-| his own clear and forcible language, he would 
omists, philosophers, statesmen, bards, and ora- have made a work which would have done the 
tors, of six tongues and thrice as many centuries, | service which we fear this unreadable compila- 
are brought into prominent relief upon a back- | tion from official reports will never do.—Nature 
ground of biographical sketches, interfused with | has a life which the mere scientist who studies 
personal reflections by the author. ‘The book, | it as a mechanism, but ignores its personality, 
aside from the melancholy interest which now | never discovers. It is the acquaintance with 
attaches to every thing that Charles Sumner may | this /ife of nature which gives a peculiar charm 
have touched in his lifetime, is otherwise well | to Under the Trees, by Samuget InEN&zUS PRE 
worth possession, In it the author's artistic —‘‘ Ireneus” (Harper and Brothers), These 
penchant for the curious and rare is very quaint- | essays are pleasant descriptions of what a careful 
ly apparent. Poets from Seneca to Burns, | observer can see “ under the trees” on a summer 
prose authors from Strabo to De Tocqueville, are | afternoon ; they are genial and devout musings 
here assembled at the great scholar’s call. In| upon nature, sometimes with a vein of true poet- 
this merely literary sense the book ranks equal- ity in them. But they are more than this. ‘They 
ly with the well-known work of the elder Dis-| are revealings of the mysterious life principle 
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that animates nature, and makes her dear to 
those that see the soul in the body, the mystical 
something which led the ancients to personify 
nature and her various operations, which leads 
the pantheist to worship nature as the only di- 
vinity, the great All, and which leads the Chris- 
tian to see in nature the presence of a God who 
is over all and in all, but who is infinitely more 
than all that eye sees or ear hears. Of these 
musings, revealing the spiritual side of nature, 
the greater portion of the book is made. There 
are some other essays that have not this peculiar 
flavor, but it is this which gives aroma to the 
whole book.—Dr. Hovey, in his Religion and 
the State (Estes and Lauriat), argues forcibly and 
vigorously for a complete separation of church 
and state, the taxation of churches, the abolition 


| of governmental chaplains, and the substitution 
| of chaplains voluntarily supported, the enforce- 
| ment of Sabbath laws only on secular grounds, 
| and within the limits which that principle would 
| allow, and the reading of the Bible in the schools 
| only as # voluntary act, and with the approval of 
|the parents of the scholars. — Lancr’s Com- 
| mentary on the New Testament is completed by 
| the volume on The Revelation of John (Scribner, 
| Armstrong, and Co.). The volume is his own 

personal work. ‘The translator would have served 
| her purpose better by converting German into 

English idioms: ‘‘ New Testamentalness” is not 
| English. A Greek index and a topical English 

index to the entire ten volumes which constitute 
| the New Testament Commentary are appended 
| to this volume. 





Chitur’s Drientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

AKING our Summary as complete as pos- 
M sible to the beginning of July, we have, 
under the head of Astronomy, to record that dur- 
ing the month of June the group of asteroids has 
been increased by the addition of one (No. 138 
in the series), discovered at Toulouse on the 19th 
by Perrotin. 

The most interesting feature in the heavens 
this month has undoubtedly been the rapid 
growth of the fine comet discovered by Coggia 
in April. The nucleus of this body will, about 


the 20th of July, be directly between the earth 
and sun, and in a day or two thereafter will at 
its nearest approach to the earth be distant 
therefrom about one-third of the distance of the 


sun. At that time throughout the night, al- 
though the nucleus will be hidden below the 
horizon, the tail will be seen extending upward 
toward the north pole. ‘The earth will undoubt- 
edly approach nearer to this comet’s tail than is 
often the case, but there seems no ground for 
anticipating that it will come in contact there- 
with. Spectroscopic observations of this body 
have been made by Rayet at Paris, and by Lock- 
yer in London. Rayet finds for the nucleus a 
continuous spectrum, and for the tail the three 
ordinary cometary bands. Lockyer notices that 
the continuous spectrum of the nucleus is de- 
ficient in blue rays, and that it sparkles as if 
many short bright lines were superposed upon it. 

In reference to the other bodies of the solar 
system, we note that the reflecting power of 
Mercury has been investigated by Zollner by 
means of his invaluable photometer, an instru- 
ment which, if directed to the investigation of 
Coggia’s comet, would probably yield important 
results, 

The question of the possible existence of a 
satellite to the planet Venus has been consider- 
ed by Lohse and Klein, who conclude that the 
question is still an open one, and that considera- 
ble weight must be given to the very numerous 
observations that have been made by eminent 
astronomers upon the visibility of that side of 
the planet which is turned away from the sun, 

One of the most interesting cases of the ap- 
pearance of a large meteor occurred a year ago 


in Germany, and numerous accurate observa 
tions of this body have been collected by Galle, 
who has deduced therefrom the position of the 
orbit which was being described by this body at 
the time it came in contact with the earth’s at- 
mosphere. He concludes its path to have been 
a hyperbola—a result similar to that determined 
on several previous occasions for other meteors. 

The organization of the various parties for the 
observation of the approaching transit of Venus 
has been so far completed that most of the gen- 
tlemen who are to make the observations have 
already left their respective homes in America, 
England, Russia, Germany, and France in order 
to reach their stations in season. The astrono- 
mers of the latter government will occupy five 
stations, and will make use of the daguerreotype 
instead of the collodion process. ‘The solar pho- 
tographs taken by them will be about one inch 
in diameter, and the subsequent measurements 
to be made upon them will be performed with 
the assistance of powerful microscopes. 

In connection with astronomical photography 
Cornu announces a mode of constructing a lens 
whose focal length shall be the same for both 
chemical and visual rays; the method adopted 
by him is but little different from that long ago 
tried by Rutherfurd, of New York, to effect this 
object, and consists simply in separating by the 
space of an inch, more or less, the two lenses 
that form the objective of an ordinary achromatic 
telescope. 

While astronomy in America appears to par- 
tially languish, if we may judge trom the con- 
dition of the observatories at Albany, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere, it is refreshing to be 
able to refer to the new ones that are being built 
on the most approved plans in Vienna and Stras- 
burg, and the magnificent physical laboratory 
established at Oxford, which will undoubtedly 
exert a powerful influence on the progress of as- 
tronomical spectroscopy. 

Meteorological literature has lately received 
several valuable additions. In the fundamental 
matter of securing continuous registers of the 
condition of the atmosphere, Wild, of St. Peters- 
burg, has published the results of some years’ ob- 
servations with his self-recording balance barom- 
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eter, and he states that its indications are to be 


relied upon as implicitly as those of any but the | 


most expert observers. 

Weilemann has made an interesting study of 
some questions relating to the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; among other results he announces 


that the protection afforded by the clouds against | 


the radiation of the heat of the earth into space 
is three times that afforded by the average quan- 
tity of moisture that is present in the atmosphere 
in ordinary clear weather. ‘The effect of moisture 
in its invisible state having been well established 
by the experiments of ‘Tyndall, it would seem 


that the results obtained by Weilemann must suf- | 


fice to convince those who have doubted whether 
Tyndall's results were applicable to the problems 
of meteorology. 


The interesting question of the difference of | 


temperature in the country and the city has been 
investigated by Fines, and his results will ex- 
plain many of the discrepancies that exist in 
meteorological records. Fines concludes, among 
other things, that the maximum summer temper- 
ature of the city is greater than the maximum 
temperature of the country in the summer; the 
maximum temperature of the city in the winter- 
time is, on the other hand, less than the corre- 
sponding country temperature; the radiation 
during clear nights is, according to him, less in 
the city than in the country. Breitenlohner, in 
deducing numerous curious relations between the 
winds and the temperature of fresh-fallen rain- 
water, concludes that at least in Austria there is 
no such thing as a warm rain-storm ; the coldest 
rains,according to him, come with northerly winds. 

The progress eastward in Europe of the areas 
of extreme cold weather in winter-time has been 
studied by Dove with his customary care, and 
the examination by him of the mean tempera- 
tures of a large number of places shows that 
about two days’ time is required to complete the 
transit eastward over the whole of Europe of 
extensive areas of low temperature. 

In the development of the mathematical theo- 
ry of the movements of the winds in accordance 
with the laws of mechanics, Ferrel has supplied 
an important formula by which he connects to- 
gether the barometric gradient on the one hand 
and the force and direction of the wind on the 
other. 

A balloon voyage of very considerable interest 
is reported as having been made by Brunelle at 
Charkow, in Russia. This voyage lasted for 
eight hours, during which time the aeronaut was 
carried several hundred miles. The most re- 
markable feature of the voyage consisted in the 
faet that the lower strata of air were colder than 
those above; and even at night-time the former 
were found to be rushing along the earth’s sur- 
face with great rapidity, while the upper cur- 
rents of the atmosphere were in comparative 
quiet. These atmospheric conditions appear to 
have been precisely the reverse of those that ob- 
tained during most of Glaisher’s voyages. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the aeronauts of Ameri- 
ca will favor meteorological students with some 
details, published in a commodious form, of their 
own wide experiences in this important field of 
research. The science of meteorology will cer- 
tainly profit greatly by the execution of the pro- 
gramme that Mr. Barnum has announced for the 
present season, 


| ‘The intimate connection between meteorology 
and forestry justifies our mentioning in this place 

| the experiments made by Baranetzky on the pe- 
riodical flow of sap in trees. He finds that the 
ascent of sap is only quite indirectly dependent 
on the changes of temperature. 

In Practical Geodesy much interest will at- 
tach to the work of Mr. Gardner, geographer 
to the survey of the Western Territories, who 
has just concluded a most laborious study of 
| the bewildering mass of contradictory figures 
| relating to the altitudes of points in the interior 
of America. Mr. Gardner finds that the pub- 
lished profiles of our railroads are quite unrelia- 
ble for any exact purpose, and has only brought 
his studies to a successful conclusion after dis- 
| covering numerous errors in the computations 
relative to what have hitherto been considered 
the best-established lines of leveling; fortunate- 
|ly he is able to show that the original observa- 
| tions are generally quite good, and that the 
| errors are mostly of a clerical nature. In con- 
| nection with this subject, and of very fundamental 
importance in reference to geodetical works, we 
notice the investigation, just published by Balyer, 
of Berlin, into the effect of so-called local attrac- 
tions on the results of all leveling operations. 
The examples calculated by General Balyer in 
illustration of his formule show that in the 
Hartz Mountains a line of leveling running to 
the summit of the Brocken, and less than three 
miles long, is in error to the extent of six inches 
from this cause alone. ‘To what extent similar 
errors may affect leveling operations that extend 
from our Atlantic sea-coast westward to Denver 
we can only surmise. 

In Electrical Science Bolzmann has published 
an investigation into dielectric absorption. His 
experiments confirm most of Faraday’s well- 
known ideas, and have shown that in all proba- 
bility the molecules of electrized bodies are 
themselves polarized, that is to say, are arranged 
with positive and negative poles respectively in 
the same directions. In pursuance of a similar 
train of thought, Streintz, in studying the effect 
of electricity on its conducting wire, concludes 
that the latter expands lengthwise more than is 
due to its heat, and attributes the surplus to the 
polarization of the particles composing the wire; 
the elasticity of the wire is, he finds, unchanged ; 
the effect of the electricity on the length of the 
wire is manifested gradually, like that of heat. 

In reference to the effect of heat on the 
strength of materials, Professor Thurston, of 
Hoboken, and Commander L. A. Beardslee, 
U.S.N., have continued their valuable observa- 
tions on the exaltation of the limit of strength; 
and Neissen has shown that the elastic reaction 
of torsion also increases with the duration of the 
experiment, ‘The two independent series of ob- 
servations are thus seen to be remarkably con- 
firmatory of each other. 

To the Chemist the month has been rather a 
dull one. Dr. H. Beins in the Chemical News 
has a somewhat curious paper upon “‘ The Suc- 
cessor of Steam.” He claims that upon heating 
in a closed space either the bicarbonate of sodi- 
um or of potassium, carbonic acid gas is given 
off, which readily condenses to the liquid form 
in another portion of that space. ‘Thus, he says, 
large quantities of liquefied carbonic acid, which 
he names ‘‘ carboleum,” can be obtained at tem- 
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peratures ranging from 300° to 400° C. The 
expansive force of this liqaid he proposes to use, 
instead of steam, as a motive power. 

Mallet has reinvestigated the alleged fact that 
cast iron and lead, like water, expand in solidi- 
fication from the fused state. He admits that 
through some peculiar force the solid metal will 
float upon the melted metal, but shows that in 


reality the latter has far the lower specific grav- 


ity. He therefore concludes that these metals 
do not expand when they solidify, nor contract 
when they fuse. 

Amorphous phosphorus still continues to be 
an object of study. Schrétter has recently shown 


| gation to the Japanese, they are a distinct race 
in form, language, clothing, building, navigation, 
| feasts, and superstitions. The men are of mid- 
dle stature; they carefully cultivate the beard 
| and mustache, never using knife or scissors upon 
them. Their bodies are also covered with coarse 
| hair, growing profusely on the breast, arms, and 
| legs, and in some cases even over the backbone. 
Their only method of computing time is by 
great events, as, for example, the time of the 
great snow-storm, the catching of the big fish, 
jetc. ‘They preserve a rough record of their an- 
| cient history in songs and tales. ‘The mode of 
| saluting among the men is to rub the hands to- 


that it can be obtained from ordinary phosphorus | gether, raise them to the forehead, palms up, 
by the action of electricity upon the latter, and | and then to stroke the beard. Among the wom- 
has proved that the transformation is due entire- | en the custom is to draw the first finger of the 


ly to the electricity, and not to the heat or light 
accompanying it. 

In the organic kingdom the most interesting 
achievement is perhaps that of ‘Tiemann and 
Haarman, who have artificially produced the 
flavoring substance of vanilla. These chemists, 


examining the sap of the cambium layer of va- | 


rious pines, firs, and larches, obtained a white 
crystalline body containing carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, to which they gave the name of 
coniferine. From this substance, by a peculiar 
process, vanillin was obtained, identical in its 


properties with that made from the natural va- | 


nilla, 


As bearing upon the progress of Ethnology | 
since our last report, we may refer to a com- 
munication by Rev. Mr. Swayne from Formosa, | 
giving an account of a mode of sepulture which 
connects itself with the hut burials described by 


Nillson and Lubbock. When a man dies the 


hearth-stones are removed from the centre of the | 


hut, and a pit is dug about four feet deep. The 
body is placed therein, together with food and 
his dress and implements. 


stones are replaced, and every thing goes on as 
formerly. 

Referring to Mr. Charles Rau’s article in the 
last Smithsonian Report upon ‘‘ Ancient Abo- 
riginal Trade in North America,” we have from | 
Mr. Schlagintweit an account of a probable Ev- | 


The hole is then fill- | 
ed up, the earth is packed down, the hearth- | 


right hand between the first finger and the thumb 
| of the left; then to raise both hands to the fore- 
| head, palms up; then to rub the upper lip under 
| the nose with the first finger of the right hand. 
| When a man has been traveling and returns 
| home, he and his friend lay their heads on each 
other's shoulders ; the elder of the two then places 
his hands upon the head of the younger, and 
strokes it down, gradually drawing his hands 
over the shoulders, down the arms, and to the 
very tips of the fingers of the younger ; until this 
is done neither speaks a word. 

When a person dies all mention of him ceases ; 
| his house is either burned or deserted, and his 
utensils, however coveted or desired by his sur- 
viving neighbors, are left untouched. 

They worship the spirits of their ancestors, of 
| the elements, and of natural objects. ‘The most 
| sacred animal seems to be the bear, the young 
|of which are caught and suckled by women. 
When weaned they are kept in sacred cages, and 
fed for two or three years. ‘They are then killed 
and eaten with great ceremony, while their skulls 
go to adorn the tops of the posts of the sacred 
stockade. 

Since our last summary the most important 
work on ethnology announced is the Valkerkunde, 
| by Oscar Peschel. (Leipsic: Duncker and Hum- 
| blot, 1874.) 

Under the head of Zoology we have to report 
the discovery by Dr. E. Bessel, of the Polaris 


ropean prehistoric traffic. It has long been expedition, of a new Moner, belonging to the 
known that the jade and other minerals of which | lowest division of Protozoa, being even simpler 
the axes, chisels, scrapers, etc., of the drift and ithan the A meba, as it has no nucleus. It is 
cave periods were made do not exist in sufficient | closely allied to the Bathybius discovered by 
quantity and purity in Europe to justify the opin- | the English deep-sea expedition. It has been 
ion that these implements were manufactured by | named Protobathybius robesorii. Bathybius has 
the men who used them, and with whose bones | been regarded by some as not being a true or- 
they lie buried. Mr. Schlagintweit has discov- ganism, but only a sort of slime made up of de- 
ered in the Caucasus and in Northern Armenia, | composing animals; but Bessel’s discovery puts 
near the great highways of trade from the earli- | the matter beyond all doubt. Ascending to the 
est times, abundant deposits of jade, etc., a fact | sponges, of which some rare and new forms have 
which goes to confirm the opinion that in early | been discovered by the United States Fish Com- 
times caravan commerce existed between West- | mission, under. Professor Baird’s direction, we 
ern Europe and Asia, note the discovery on Cashe’s Ledge, by Messrs. 

Professor Busk figures and describes a new | Packard and Cooke, of a remarkable sponge, de- 
chorometer in Vol. III. of the Journal of the | scribed by Professor Verrill in the American 
Anthropological Institute. A discussion upon | Journal of Science and Arts under the name of 
the best material for testing the cubical contents | Dorvillia echinata. It is four inches in diame- 
of skulls accompanies the report. | ter, and supported on a broad, stout, but short 

In the same journal Lieutenant Swinton C, | peduncle, forming one-half of the -total height. 
Holland, R.N., gives an exceedingly interesting | Other species discovered at great depths in the 
paper upon the Ainos, or the supposed aborig- | North Atlantic by the British exploring expedi- 
ines of Yesso, Saghalien, Kunashir, and the most | tions have been found in 70 to 100 fathoms off 
of the Kurile Islands. Although in utter subju- | the coast of Maine, 
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M. Alfred Giard finds a curious assemblage 
of parasites on the compound ascidians of the 
coast of France. He observed that a shell (Za- 
mellaria perspicua) imitates the appearance of 
certain Didemina, Leptoclina, etc. ‘* The more,” 
he says, ‘the eye is trained to discover these 
singular disguises, the more are we astonished at 
their frequence and their admirable perfection.” 
He then asks, ‘*‘ What is the result of this dis- 
guising on the part of the Lamellaria? Evi- 
dently to protect them against their enemies.” 
A naked mollusk (Goniodoris) also imitates the 
ascidians on which it feeds. A flat worm ( Pla- 
naria schlosseri) affords a remarkable example 
of mimicry. It so closely resembles an individ- 
ual Botryllus as to require much close observa- 
tion to distinguish it, the illusion is so perfect ; 
and the resemblance even extends to the internal 
anatomy of the worm, which is analogous to that 
of the individual Botryllus. A sponge (Hali- 
sarca mimosa) extends itself, like Botrylloides 
rubrum, in quite thin layers over a plane surface 
of brick-red varied with yellow-orange. ‘The 
oscules are of the same diameter as the common 
cloacal openings of the Botryllus, and around 
the oscules we see series of orange lines arranged 
like the radial lines of the ascidians. Giard also 
finds that certain compound ascidians mimic 
simple ones. The account in full, with plates, 
may be found in Lacaze-Duthiers’s Archives de 
Zoologie expérimentale et générale. 

A fossil Cicada has been found in the mio- 
cene-tertiary formation of Europe by M. La- 
porta, It is the first fossil Cicada which has 
been found, and belongs to a genus now confined 
to Southern Africa. It is to be remembered 
that miocene Europe supported also the African 
type of rhinoceros, giraties, and antelopes, thus 
affording ground for the hypothesis of a union 
between Southern Europe and Africa during the 
miocene period. 

Some interesting remarks on hybridism among 
ducks have been made by Dr. Brewer at a late 
meeting of the Boston Society of Natural Histo- 
ry. In a large proportion of remarkable cases, 
where the evidences of the parentage on both 
sides are well marked, the common mallard duck 
figures as one of the parents. The specimens 
described by Audubon as Anas breweri, the 
like of which has never since been obtained, is 
presumed to have been a cross between the wild 
mallard and the gadwall or gray duck. A cross 
between a male canvas-back and a female tame 
mallard existed for several generations, preserv- 
ing with a remarkable degree of uniformity the 
markings of their origin. ‘The so-called Cayuga 
Lake duck had the characteristic peculiarities of 
the male mallard and the female Muscovy. ‘The 
race of hybrids between the canvas-back and 
the mallard was nearly twice the size of either 
parent; and this is equally true of the Cayuga 
hybrid. 

The squirrels of North America have been un- 
dergoing revision by Mr. J. A. Allen. Professor 
Baird, in a monograph of the group published in 
1857, reduced the number of species of the genus 
Sciurus alone from twenty-four—the number rec- 
ognized by Audubon and Bachman in 1854—to 
ten well-established species and two doubtful 
ones. Now Mr. Allen finds so much variation 
in the group as to be obliged to reduce the spe- 
cific forms to five, ‘* recognizing, however, seven 





geographical varieties in addition, making the 
whole number of recognized forms twelve.” He 
enumerates twenty-five species of Sciuride in all, 
It seems that Southern squirrels are more highly 
colored than Northern ones; Western specimens 
from the dry plains are paler, more faded out, 
than Eastern examples ; Southern specimens are 
also smaller than the Northern, darker forms, 
He then divides the continent into five more or 
less well marked areas, characterized by certain 
peculiarities of color variations in birds and 
mammals, 

Among the Agricultural investigations of which 
our foreign journals bring us accounts are some 
experiments performed at the station at Hohen- 
heim, in Germany, under the direction of Dr. 
Von Wolff, on the digestibility of bean hay and 
aftermath when fed alone and when mixed with 
turnips. Sheep were fed during a certain period 
with bean hay or aftermath alone, and during 
another period with these mixed with turnips or 
beets, and in each case the amounts of the food 
ingredients were determined. 

It was found that the woody fibre of the young 
succulent bean hay was more digestible than that 
of the aftermath, and that the digestibility of each 
decreased while it was kept stored during the 
winter, the proportions of organic substance of 
the bean hay digested in November being 64.9 
per cent., and in the following April 62.3. The 
amounts of the aftermath digested at the same 
times were 67.1 and 62.7 per cent. When mix- 
ed with turnips, from 2.5 to 5.5 per cent. less 
of the organic substance of the bean hay and 
aftermath was digested than when the latter 
were fed alone. ‘The decrease in digestion of 
the albuminoids under the influence of the tur- 
nips was less with the bean hay than with the 
aftermath. The results of these experiments, 
like those of others made at Hohenheim and 
elsewhere, indicate that when materials poor in 
nitrogen (albuminoids) are added to rations of 
hay and like materials, the digestion of the al- 
buminoids of the latter is decreased, and that 
this decrease is greater in materials containing 
little than in those containing much nitrogen. 

In the department of Engineering a number 
of items of interest are worthy of record. At 
home we note the fact that the tunnel which 
forms part of the western approaches of the II- 
linois and St. Louis Bridge is advancing rapidly 
to completion. ‘The bridge was opened for the 
passage of wagons June 4, and the formal open- 
ing for railway traffic took place with much cere- 
mony on July 4. Upon the great suspension- 
bridge across the East River, between Brooklyn 
and New York, the work which was for a time 
suspended is now resumed, ‘The Brooklyn tow- 
er has reached an elevation of 222 feet, and the 
New York tower 123 feet above high-water mark. 
The anchorage on the Brooklyn side is six feet 
high, and contains 8334 cubic feet of masonry. 
No work on the New York anchorage, or on the 
approaches, has yet been begun. ‘The immediate 
cause of the resumption of this important work 
is doubtless the recent signing by the Governor 
of a bill providing for the raising of the money 
needed for its completion. 

The massive and elegant iton bridge over the 
Schuylkill, at Girard Avenue, was formally trans- 
ferred to the authorities of the city of Philadel- 
phia on the 4th of July. by the contractors, 
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Clarke, Reeves, and Co. It has five spans, four | tion by the Stevens Institute, including a visit to 
piers, and two ‘abutments, and is 1000 feet long | the fumous Stevens Battery, the Brooklyn tower 
by 100 feet wide. | of the East River Bridge, the Hell Gate improve- 

Of projected enterprises perhaps the most im-| ments, and the track-sinking in Fourth Avenue, 
portant is the Fort St. Philip Canal, a scheme | The latter work, report says, is progressing fa- 
which provides for a canal 200 feet wide at bot- | | vorably, in spite ‘of the rebuff which the railroad 
tom and twenty-five feet deep, to form a perma- | company has lately received from the city gov- 





nent highway from the Mississippi to the Gulf 

of Mexico. The work, it is proposed, shall be 

constructed by the United States, and when com- 

pleted is to be free to all nations, and to cost 

rane eight millions of dollars. ‘Three years are | 

required for its construction. The proposed | 

canal is to extend a distance of six and a half | 
miles, from the left bank of the Mississippi below | 

Fort St. Philip to a point four miles south of | 

Breton Island. Its advocates claim that the | 

construction of such a canal would realize the | 

great desideratum of keeping open the channels | 

of the great river. In this connection it is of in- | 
terest to note that the plan presented to Congress 

by Colonel Eads for the same purpose has been | 
rejected. ‘This proposes the building of jetties | 

upon each side of the stream, and thus, by nar- | 

rowing the channel, to cause a swifter current, by | 

which the stream would be compelled to carry 

its silt farther out to sea, a’ well as to remove | 

some of that already deposited, and thus deepen | 

itself. 

Of foreign news the following official statistics | 
concerning the Suez Canal will be found of in- | 
terest. It is now four and a half years since | 
the canal was opened, and during that time the 
traffic has been as follows: In 1870, 486 vessels, | 
435,000 tons; in 1871, 765 ships, 761, 000 tons ; 

in 1873, 
1173 ships, 1,380,000 tons. During the first | 
three months of this year the number of ships | 
was somewhat lower than for the corresponding 
period of last year, but the tonnage was in- 
creased by twelve per cent. 

Of foreign projected enterprises none are of 
more interest to the engineer than the announce- | 
ment that General Chanzy, the Governor of Al- | 
geria, has ordered preliminary surveys of a w ork | 
which proposes the creation of an artificial sea | 
on the plains of Northern Africa, in the Desert | 
of Sahara. The length of the projected sea | 
would be about two hundred and fifty miles, by | 
forty-five in width. Much interest attaches to 
the scheme, which, it is claimed by its advocates 
will have an incalculably favorable influence on | 
the climate, commerce, and productions of the | 


in 1872, 1082 ships, 1,060,000 tons ; 


neighboring portions of Africa, and even upon | T 


the more remote countries of Italy and Spain. 
The steam-ship Faraday, whose departure from 

Gravesend with the new Atlantic cable we chron- | 

icled in our last monthly summary, has success- 


ernment in the threatened refusal to pay one- 
half the costs of the improvement. From the 
Harlem River to One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Street the track will be sunk, with iron bridges 
at the street crossings. From One Hundred and 
Fifteenth to One Hundredth Street is the stone 
viaduct, which, it is believed, will be finished 
within two months. From One Hundredth to 
| Eighty-sixth Street are the three tunnels, two 
of them new and nearly ready. ‘The engineer, 
Mr. Buckhout, thinks the work can be compieted 
by January next. 

Among the papers of most interest we note 
that by Colonel Eads on upright arched bridges 
—a defense of the famous structure built under 
his direction across the Mississippi at St. Louis. 
The report of the committee to investigate the 
Mill River disaster was made by James B, Fran- 
cis, and condemns the specifications for the work 
and its character in strong terms. Mr. Coryell 
described the fires in the Wilkesbarre coal mine, 
and the measures that had been tried to stop 
them. Steam and water thus far had proven 

unsuccessful. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers 
likewise held an interesting session at St. Louis, 
from the published reports of which it appears 
| that some twenty papers were presented and 
read, and numerous places of interest visited. 
The excursions of the institute included a visit 
to the famous mine La Motte, an inspection of 
the deposits of Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, 
the zine and iron works at Carondelet, and a 
visit to the block coal fields of Indiana, which 


| was marked by an inspection of the operation of 


the Monitor coal-cutting machine at the mines 
of the Messrs. Niblack, Zimmerman, and Alex- 
ander. 

The passage of the bill providing for a geo- 
logical survey of the State of Pennsylvania was 
| noted in our last month’s summary. We can 
supplement that announcement now with the 


| agreeable information that its direction has been 
,| confided by the commissioners to Professor J. 


P. Lesley, the veteran geologist, whose eminent 
fitness for the position is acknowledged by all. 
The work may now be looked upon as fairly be- 
gun, and great results may be expected to accrue 
from it. 

The United States Commission appointed to 
investigate the causes of steam-boiler explosions, 


fully accomplished a portion of her mission. The | and of whose operations during the past fall we 
work, however, will not be completed before | gave an account, is preparing to resume its work. 
September next. A new cable between New-| It is reported that the commission will continue 
foundland and Ireland is shortly to be laid by | for two years to come, and will make no report 
the Anglo-American Company. ‘The cable it-| until its labors are ended. ‘The experimental 
self is completed. ‘The Great Eastern, it is re-| trials will be resumed about the beginning of 
ported, will commence the work on the 27th of | August. 
July. The following railroad statistics, just publish- 
Since our last summary the annual sessions of | ed, are worthy of recording. ‘The aggregate of 
several important bodies ‘have taken place. ‘T he | “railways in the various countries ‘of Europe in 
American Society of Civil Engineers held its sixth | 1873 was as follows: Germany, 12,207 miles ; 
annual convention in Nev, York about the middle | Austria, 5865 ; France, 10,333 ; Russia, 7044 ; 
of June. On the fi-st day a number of papers | Great Britain, 1 5,814; Belgium, 1301 ; Nether- 
were read, and the second was given to a recep- | lands, 886; Switzerland, 820 ; Italy, 3667 ; 
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Denmark, 420; Spain, 3401; Portugal, 453; 
Sweden and Norway, 1049; Greece, 100. 

Miles. Population. 
Railroads in Europe in 1873........ 63,360 . .282,456,742 
Railroads in United States in 1873. .70,650.. 40,232,000 

In Technology we note the process of Hirzel 
for manufacturing illuminating gas. His inven- 
tion consists in passing hydrogen gas heated to 
redness into a retort likewise heated to redness, 
and causing it there to act upon the vapors and 
gases obtained from tarry products and certain 
oils, by which it is claimed a permanent gas of 
great illuminating power is obtained. 

In nickel plating Messrs. Martin and Dela- 
motte have patented the use of organic acids 
with the salts of nickel instead of the mineral 
acids heretofore employed. ‘They instance citric 
acid. In this connection it may be well to note 
that Mr. G. W. Beardslee has devised a process 
of electroplating with cobalt, which, it is said, 
forms a thick and useful covering, which will 
very thoroughly protect the plated surface from 
the action of the elements, and will form likewise 
a plating exceedingly white and hard, very dura- 
ble, tenaciously adherent, and not liable to tar- 
nish, 

In our Mechanical department we record the 
fact that the fireless locomotive, before described 
in these pages, is meeting with considerable suc- 
cess. Eighteen of these engines are now run- 
ning. Its latest introduction is in Brooklyn, 
New York, where it is now employed on the East 
New York and Canarsie Railroad. 

The proposition to establish a mechanical lab- 
oratory, which was broached lately by Profess- 
or Thurston, is likely to be realized, inasmuch 
as the trustees of the Stevens Institute have, 
with much wisdom, given the requisite authori- 
zation for the foundation of such an adjunct to 
that progressive institution, and seconded this 
action by a liberal donation of apparatus to fur- 
nish it. 

A power-supplying company, which carries on 
no manufactures, but rents its buildings to others, 
supplying them with power, is one of the novel- 
ties of Rochester. ‘The company has 1500 horse- 
power to dispose of, obtained from several im- 
mense water-wheels. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF COMETS. 


Dr. Vogel has reviewed the results of the spec- 
trum analysis of the light of the comets that have 
appeared since 1864. None of these have been 
remarkable for their brilliancy, and in most of 
them the difficulty of attaining exact measure- 
ments has been almost insurmountable, because 
of the faintness of the objects. The spectrum 
of the second comet of 1868 seemed to Huggins 
to give with some certainty a coincidence of the 
three bright bands with the three bands of ole- 
fiant gas, and it has been somewhat rashly in- 
ferred that the hydrocarbons were generally pres- 
ent in the cometary substance. ‘This opinion, 
however, Vogel combats with considerable force, 
showing that of nine comets examined within 
ten years there is as yet only one for which two 
reliable observers agreed in asserting a probabil- 
ity of coincidence of the lines in its spectrum 
with those of hydrocarbons, and Vogel thinks 
we should content ourselves with the deduction 
that a portion of the light is emitted by the com- 
et itself, very probably from glowing gas, and is 


in addition to isat portion which is reflected 
from the comet’s :urtace. In regard to the ya- 
rious statements «hat nitrogen, aqueous vapor, 
and other bodies save been identified in these 
comets, they can not be accepted as firmly es- 
tablished. These are merely hypotheses that 
should have a stimulating influence on the prog- 
ress of scientific research. 


LIFE IN DEATH. 


At the meeting of the Swiss Scientific Associ- 
ation, in August, 1873, Professor Karsten stated 
that the development and increase of embryonic 
cells contained in the cell fluid continues for a 
longer or shorter time after the death of the or- 
ganism, unless suppressed by great dryness, ex- 
tremes of temperature, want of oxygen, or chron- 
ic agents that interfere with assimilation. He 
considered the bacteria, vibriones, etc., present 
in closed cells of the tissues of diseased or dead 
organs, and regarded as the carriers of conta- 
gion, to be in reality pathological cell forms, as 
of pus, yeast, etc. These, in consequence, do 
not represent distinct organic varieties, and 
should not be looked upon as complete organic 
species, since no act of reproduction, eggs, nor 
seeds can be recognized, while the active move- 
ments of the vibriones are no indication of an 
independent nature. There is nothing left but 
to regard these objects, long since named pseu- 
dophytes by Miiller, as pathological products, 
since careful observation will satisfy any one 
that they originate within the cells of plants and 
animals, and are not introduced into them like 
parasites. Again, the bacteria, vibriones, etc., 
developing within the diseased organ, and con- 
tributing to its rapid disorganization, may be- 
come free, and induce to some extent the same 
disease in healthy individuals, as is known with 
certainty of the cells of different kinds of lymph, 
pus, bacteria, and micrococci. 


ROTATION OF THE PLANETS. 


Professor Peirce has attempted to deduce from 
the nebular hypothesis an explanation of the 
actual rotation of the planets on their axes, and 
reasoning especially with regard to Jupiter and 
Saturn, he shows that the inner portion of the ring 
thrown off from the rotating central body must 
have a less velocity than the outer portion, and 
consequently there must be a breaking up of the 
ring, and the formation of planetary bodies. He 
demonstrates by a mathematical analysis of the 
movements of the particles constituting the liquid 
ring that the velocity of the resulting rotation 
must be such as is actually observed. 


CAUSE OF PHOSPHORESCENCE OF DECAYING 
WOOD. 

It is stated that the attempt to account for the 
phosphorescence of decaying wood by the as- 
sumption of a peculiar process of combustion ac- 
companying decay has lately been rendered un- 
necessary by the discovery of the presence on 
such wood of a fungus which emits light, as a 
result of vital processes, and which, without de- 
struction of this power, can be scraped off and 
transferred to other wood ; even animal matter 
may be rendered phosphorescent by it. High 
temperature or gases that destroy life, as well as 
the withdrawal of the requisite degree of moist- 





ure, cause instant cessation of the light. 


Chitur’s Bistorical Berard. 


UR Record is closed on the 21st of July.— 

The Democratic State Convention of Ver- 

ynont, at Montpelier, June 25, nominated the 
Hon. W. H. Bingham for Governor. 

The regular appropriation bills passed during 
the recent session of Congress and the sums ap- 
propriated were as follows : 

Miltegs Academy Bill 
Navy Bill . 
Fortifications Bill 
Consular and Diplomatic Bill 
River and Harbor Bill 
Pension Bill 
The Indian Bill 
The Deficiency Bill 
Extraordinary expenses of the naval 
° ,000 00 

The Army Bill 27,788,500 00 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Bill 20,495,284 80 
Sundry Civil ye Bill. 26,895,645 31 
The Post-office Bill 41,253,933 00 

sae OP EK 


The Democratic State Convention of Indiana 
met at Indianapolis June 15. Governor Hen- 
dricks presided. Its platform of resolutions ar- 
raigns the administration for usurpation and 
corruption ; favors the redemption of five-twen- 
ties in greenbacks, the repeal of the National 
Banking law, the substitution of greenbacks for 
national bank currency, and the return to specie 
payments ‘‘as soon as the business interests of 
the country will permit ;” advocates such legisla- 
tion from time to time as will adjust the volume 
of the currency to the commercial and industrial 
wants of the country; recommends a liberal sys- 
tem of education for colored as well as white 
children, bit opposes the ‘*‘ mixture of the white 
and black races” in our public schools or eduea- 
tional institutions; demands that the issue in- 
volved in the Civil Rights Bill shall be decided 
at the ballot-box ; and closes with the usual 
tribute to the Union soldiers. The Convention 
nominated J. E. Neff for Secretary of State. 

The Republican State Convention of Iowa, at 
Des Moines, July 1, renominated Josiah L. Young 
for Secretary of State, and William Christy for 
Treasurer. 

Postmaster-General John A. J. Creswell tend- 
ered his resignation June 24. ‘The Hon. Mar- 
shall Jewell has been appointed in his place. 

The last South Carolina Legislature, after 
making appropriations largely in excess of the 
amount realized by taxation, passed an act au- 
thorizing the issue of certificates of indebtedness 
to the amount of $340,000. The State Treas- 
urer has refused to pay these, and the case has 
been brought before the Supreme Court of the 
State. 

On the 8th of July Governor Davis, of Min- 
nesota, sent the following message to the Secre- 
tary of War: 


“A terrible calamity has befallen the people of the 
several counties in the northwestern part of this State. 
The locusts have devoured every kind of crop, and 


left the country for miles perfectly bare. They did 
the same thing last yearin the same area. Many thou- 
sands are now suffering for food, and I am using ev- 
ery public and private source that I can lawfully com- 
mand to send immediate supplies of food. This State 
is entitled to two ’ quota of arms, estimated at 
$8160. I respectf ay request that the Subsistence De- 
partment be ordered to turn over to me in lieu of these 
arms a quantity equivalent in value of rations, or such 
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parts of aration as I may require. I should not make 
this request but for the gravest reasons, and to pre- 
vent immediate starvation I have used every resource 
which the State has given.” 


On June 25 there was an exchange of con- 
gratulatory messages between our President and 
the Emperor Dom Pedro on account of the tele- 
graphic connection of the United States with 
Brazil. 

Michel Domingue has been elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly of Hayti President of that re- 
public. 

The French government has prohibited the 
distribution in France of photographs of the 
Prince Imperial. 

The Count of Montalivet, who was minister 
under Louis Philippe, has written to M. Casimir- 
Perier declaring that the salvation of France im- 
peratively requires the loyal acceptance of the 
republic. 

The Comte de Chambord early in July issued 
a manifesto to the French people, proclaiming 
that France has need of royalty, and that birth 
has made him their king. He advocates limited 
monarchy, which admits of the existence of two 
Chambers, one nominated by the king, and the 
other elected by the nation. L’Union, which 
first published the manifesto, was suspended from 
publication for two weeks. 

The Legitimists in the Assembly threatened 
an interpellation in regard to the suspension of 
L’ Union. On the 8th a motion of regret for 
this suspension was rejected by a vote of 80 yeas 
to 379 nays—the Left not voting. Then M. 
Paris, of the Right Centre, moved that the As- 
sembly, resolving to uphold the septennial powers 
conferred upon Marshal M‘Mahon, President of 
the Republic, and reserving the questions sub- 
mitted to the constitutional committee, ** passes 
to the order of the day.” ‘The government iden- 
tified itself with this motion, which was defeated 
by a vote of 331 yeas to 368 nays. ‘The motion 
of the order of the day pure and simple was then 
adopted, 339 to 315. ‘Thus the situation for the 
ministry remained uncertain. They tendered 
their resignations, but President M‘Mahon per- 
emptorily refused to accept them. 

On the 9th President M‘Mahon sent a message 
to the Assembly declaring that the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the law of November 20, 1873, 
devolved upon him duties which he could not 
evade. He said: ‘* Your confidence rendered 
my powers irrevocable for a fixed term in fore- 
stalling votes on constitutional bills. In accord- 
ing them you yourselves enchained your sov- 
ereignty. I shall employ the means with which 
I am armed by the laws to defend my power.” 
He then proceeded to urge the Assembly to 
complete the law of November 20, and fulfill its 
engagements, ‘‘'The country demands the or- 
ganization of the public powers, and questions 
which are reserved must be settled. Further 
delays will depress trade and hamper the pros- 
perity of the country.” 

A motion for the dissolution of the Assembly 
after having voted upon the financial bills, the 
bill on military organization, and the bill pro- 
viding for a general election on October 23, fol- 
lowed the reading of the message. The demand 
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for ‘‘ urgency,” however, was not supported, and 
the motion was referred to the Committee on 
Parliamentary Initiative, in which the Left pre- 
dominates. 

The report of the Committee of Thirty was | 
read in the Assembly July 15. The committee | 
recognizes the irrevocability of President M‘Ma- 
hon’s powers, and substitutes for M. Casimir- 
Perier’s bill one of its own, with six clauses. 
The first maintains the title of President of the 
Republic. ‘The second establishes ministerial 
responsibility. ‘The third confers the legislative 
power upon two Chambers, the appointment of 
members of the Upper House, or Senate, to be 
the subject of a future bill. ‘The fourth provides 
that the President alone is authorized to dissolve 
the Lower House, or Chamber of Deputies. ‘The 
fifth prescribes that a congress of both Chambers 
shall provide for the continuance of the govern- 
ment in case Marshal M‘Mahon dies, resigns, or 
reaches the end of his term of office. The sixth 
declares no modification of the constitutional 
laws is to be allowed unless first proposed to the 
President. 

M. De Fourtov, Minister of the Interior, re- 
signed July 17. ‘This was followed by a minis- 
terial crisis, and the Duc de Broglie proceeded 
to constitute a cabinet based on the old majority 
in the Assembly, The crisis was terminated 
July 20, when General De Cissey, Minister of 
War and Vice-President of the Council, an- 
nounced in the Assembly that Baron de Chabaud- 
Latour had been made Minister of the Interior, 
and M. Mathieu Bodet Minister of Finance. 
The cabinet as re-organized has no Bonapartist 
member. ‘The debate on the bill presented by the 
Committee of ‘Thirty was postponed till the 23d. 

The Spanish troops under General Concha sur- 
prised three of the positions occupied by the Car- 
lists defending Estella, June 27. ‘The next day 
General Concha was killed in an attack on the 
Carlist position at Muro, near Estella. General 
Zaballa, President of the Council and Minister 
of War, succeeded to the command, ‘There- 
upon Sefior Cotoner became Minister of War, 
and Sefior Sagasta President of the Council. 
Estella is defended by a Carlist army of 25,000 
men. The attacking army numbers 30,000 men. 
‘The entire strength of the Spanish army in the 
field is estimated at 150,000. The entire Car- 
list force is probably between 50,000 and 60,000. 
Decrees have been issued by the Spanish govern- 
ment declaring all Spain in a state of siege, se- 
questrating the property of Carlists, and creating 
a special reserve of 125,000 men. 

In an address at the banquet given by the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Company, June 24, Mr. Disraeli 
claimed for English Conservatism that it had 
solved the three great political problems, ‘‘ We 
have,” he said, ‘‘ combined religious equality with 
a national Church; we have maintained the au- 
thority of monarchical and aristocratical institu- 
tions with a large distribution of political power 
among the people; and we have made a free ex- 
change of commodities consistent with the exist- 
ence of a prosperous, because untaxed, native in- 
dustry.” 

In the British House of Commons, June 24, 
Mr. Plimsoll’s bill requiring an official survey of 
merchant ships before sailing was rejected by a 
vote of 170 yeas to 173 nays.—On the 30th Dr. 





Butt, in the House, moved his resolve in favor 


of home rule in Ireland. On July 3 the yote 
was taken—61 yeas to 458 nays. 

While Prince Bismarck was driving in the 
country near Kissingen, July 13, he was fired 
at by a young man named Kullmann, who calls 
himself a good Catholic. ‘The prince was wound- 
ed in the wrist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The college regatta on Saratoga Lake, July 
18, resulted in the victory of the C olumbia crew, 
Time, 16.4214. ‘The Wesleyan crew came sec- 
ond, Harvard “third, and Williams fourth. 

On the Ist of June there were in the United 
States 19,492 subordinate granges. ‘This would 
make the number of patrons who are voters about 
one million. 

The official reports relating to the Bengal fam- 
ine at the close of May were very encouraging, 
and indicated that the Indian government had 
put forth masterly and efficient efforts to such an 
extent that relief had prevailed over famine. ‘The 
official system of relief resembles the complex 
operations of an army. About three millions of 
people were being fed by the government. The 
number of deaths was estimated at 2000. In 


1866 Orissa lost by famine one-tenth of her pop- 
ulation before the end of May. 


DISASTERS. 


July 4.—Destructive fire in Alleghany City, 
Pennsylvania, Over one hundred houses burned. 

July 6.—At Stony Creek, eleven miles from 
New Haven, Connecticut, a train of six cars on 
the Shore Line road was, owing to the neglect 
of a switchman, thrown from the track. Super- 
intendent Wilcox was killed, and a large number 
of passengers were injured, 

July 10.—Off Atlantic City, New Jersey, a 
pleasure yacht was capsized, and five persons 
drowned.—Great fire at the Weehawken Docks, 
New Jersey. An electric spark ignited an oil 
tank. Oil to the value of $250,000 consumed. 

July 14.—Another great fire in Chicago. The 
burned area covers fifteen squares. Loss to in- 
surance companies two and one-half millions of 
dollars, ‘Three hundred and forty-six buildings 
destroyed. Entire loss over $4,000,000. 

July 18.—Collision of two express trains on 
the Erie Railroad near Canasaraga. One man 
killed and ten injured. 


OBITUARY. 


June 20.—At South Manchester, Connecticut, 
Charles Cheney, of the firm of Cheney Brothers, 
extensive silk manufacturers, aged seventy-seven 

ears, 
; June 30,—In New York city, Henry Grinnell, 
the well-known patron of arctic exploration, 
aged seventy-five years. 

"ae 3.—In Branford, Connecticut, Theodore 

N. Parmelee, a prominent journalist of the last 
generation, and author of *‘ Recollections of an 
Old Stager,” which have appeared from time to 
time in this magazine, aged seventy years. 

June 26,—In England, Howard Staunton, a 
celebrated chess-player, aged sixty-four years. 

July 4,—In France, M. De Goulard, an emi- 
nent French statesman, and member of ‘the pres- 
ent Assembly, aged six » Heme years. 

July 15.—In England, Agnes Strickland, the 
well-known authoress, aged sixty-eight years. 
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Chitar’s 
ILL CARLETON, whose fine poems have 
\ had so large a reading in this country in 
the exquisitely illustrated volume published by 
Harper and Brothers, was recently invited to de- 
liver a second lecture in Hudson, Ohio, and duly 
arrived in that classic bailiwick in good order. 
'The first thing that met his eye on entering ‘‘ the 
Athens of the Western Reserve” was a small 
body of men making excavations in an antique 
pile of ruins, in which the reading must be de- 
livered unless a large percentage of the door 
money was pledged to the missionary cause, in 
which case it could be given in the college 
chapel. Mr. Carleton was disposed to do his 
share for ‘*Greenland’s icy mountains” and 
**towns ’round,” but when it came to asking a 
Christian audience to the shabbiest, filthiest 
house in town because the heathen had not 
been first provided for, he relucted, paid the 
committee their advertising bills, and withdrew 
from the presence without giving any lecture at 
all. ‘If I had read in Hudson,” he says, ‘* I 
should have expected, as a display of the leading 
industries of the place, ‘a pyramid,’ not ‘of 
solid cheese,’ but of the heads of that estimable 
vegetable of which the Germans make sour- 

krout. And my peroration would have been: 


“I’ve walked where eastern sunbeams glow 
New England’s rock across, 
And seen the peasant twist the hoe 
Around his garden sauce ; 


“T’ve cashed the loud mosquitoes’ bills, 
Ere they had time to draw, 
Upon the sandy green-clad hills 
Of far-famed Saginaw ; 
“T’ve sat, ere dinner half was done, 
With napkin on my knees, 
And smiled to see the last-born son 
Make havoc with the pease ; 


*T’ve lounged in prairied Illinois, 

Where Sucker babes be born, 
And watched the stocky farmer-boy 

Trip lightly through the corn; 


“But for a pure and cheerful green, 
When all is done and said, 
Give me, for all I've ever seen, 
A Hudson cabbage-head.” 


In the Rev. Dr. Samuel Irenseus Prime’s charm- 
ing book, Under the Trees, recently published by 
Harper and Brothers, is a chapter on ‘‘ Dogs,” 
that is one of the pleasantest in the book. Dr. 
Prime himself, as every one knows who knows 
him, is one of the cleverest and most delightful 
men the country has produced. This is from 
his chapter on ‘* Dogs :” 

“The Rev. Dr. Wickham, of Manchester, 
Vermont, has told me of a dog which belonged 
to a good deacon of that place. 

‘* At the stroke of the bell each Sabbath morn- 
ing, unless forcibly restrained, this dog would 
hasten with all speed to the church, and take his 
position on the broad step of the stairs ascending 
to the pulpit, and there recline at his ease, re- 
maining quict during the public service. By the 
kind sufferance of the minister who then occu- 
pied the pulpit, he was never disturbed. But on 
the accession of another to the pastorate, to whom 
the proximity of this animal was unwelcome, he 
was once and again dislodged by a kick from his 





Drawer. 


position as the minister ascended the pulpit 
stairs. Upon the repetition of this indignity he 
came no more, but regularly as the Sabbath re- 
turned passed by the door of the church he had 
attended to another of a different denomination, 
nearly two miles distant from the former. He 
continued to do this for the space of nearly three 
years. At the end of that time, on the acces- 


sion of a new minister, he was seen in his old 
position on the pulpit stairs. Being undisturbed, 
though his church-going habit remained, he went 
no more to the distant church, but for the resi- 
due of his short life punctually attended where 
he had done before, and where his owner and 
family were stated worshipers.” 


A GENTLEMAN who thinks it high time that 
the ‘‘ little Johnny” poetry should give place to 
something neater and more fully charged with 
sentiment sends us the following as largely com- 
bining both : 

Oh, bury Bartholomew out in the woods, 

In a beautiful hole in the ground, 

Where the bumble-bees buzz and the woodpeckers 


sing 
And the straddle-bugs tumble around ; 

So that, in winter, when the snow and the slush 
Have covered his last little bed, 

His brother Artemus can go out with Jane 
And visit the place with his sled. 


WE are indebted to the author of Old Times 
in West Tennessee for reminiscences of pioneer 
life and sketches of the early emigrant settlers 
in the Big Hatchie country—a volume that must 
have decided interest for the people of that re- 
gion, and which has much of interest and anec- 
dote for the general reader. 

Among the men who were notable in the ear- 
ly times was the Rev. Arthur Davis, one of the 
pioneer preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, ‘* Few men knew better how to take 
the ‘bull by the horns,’ or win to the Master's 
kingdom a sinner’s soul.” He gloried in being 
called to preach in the wilderness. At one of 
the places where he had made an appointment 
lived a band of outlaws, who, seeing the notice 
sticking up in the neighborhood, gave out that 
“no Methodist preacher should preach in 
that house,” and if Mr. D. attempted to fill the 
appointment they would give him a sound drub- 
bing. He paid no attention to the threat, but 
opened service and preached, and announced 
that on a certain day he would preach ‘there 
again. He then invited the congregation to at- 
tend him out in the grove. Passing out and 
stopping at a stump, he took off his hat and coat, 
and, turning to those present, asked if any of 
them belonged to any church. A gentleman 
stepped forward and replied that he had been a 
Presbyterian. ‘* That will do, Sir; thank you,” 
said Mr. Davis. ‘‘I have a wife and one child. 
Her name is Drusilla. I want you to promise, 
by the vow you took when you joined the church, 
that if any thing should happen to Arthur Davis 
to-day by which he should never see her again, 
you will tell her all about it, and how it hap- 
pened. Now, Mr. Regulators,” turning to a 








party of men who were standing apart from the 
crowd, ‘‘I am ready for you. Come one at a 
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time, and Ill show you who Art Davis is.” 
They looked at one another, and then at the 
preacher. ‘Don’t keep me waiting,” said he. 
** You have made your threats that no Methodist 
preacher should preach in that house. I am a 
Methodist preacher, and have preached in it ac- 
cording to appointment. I am now ready to 
meet you according to your appointment, one at 
a time, and you will make the acquaintance of 
Art Davis.” The leader of the band threw down 
his club, walked up to the brave-hearted man, 
and said, *‘ Mr. Davis, you are my sort of man; 
I like you, Sir. You shall preach here whenever 
it may please you to do so, and I will see that you 
do it in peace. You are the preacher for me.” 
With that the neighborhood gathered around 
him, introducing one another, until he made the 
personal acquaintance of every one present. He 
was ever after that a welcome preacher in the 
neighborhood. 

The boldness with which Mr. Davis asserted 
his right to talk to sinners was illustrated at a 
camp-meeting held near Brownsville. ‘The good 
work was going on swimmingly; the mourn- 
ers’ bench was filled, and gave promise of the 
conversion of many. Mr. Davis, in passing 
along, administering to their troubled souls, 
came to an old and hardened sinner, a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance. He saw that he was 
‘funder conviction.” Laying his heavy hand 
upon his shoulder, he said, in a loud and strong 
voice, ‘* Pray! Pray hard! Pray with all your 
mind, might, and soul! You are a moving, 
breathing mass of putrefaction. Pray with all | 
your mind and strength, for you are the very | 
butt-cut of sin!” The power and force of his | 
language struck the old sinner with such terror | 
as to his situation that he slid from the bench | 
into the straw, and wrestled with the devil until | 
he triumphed. 























CHILDREN are very observing, and sometimes 
have (for others) inconveniently good memories. 

It is said that a mother was talking to her 
children on subjects connected with the cate- 
chism, and among other questions asked, ‘* Can 
either of you mention some act of returning | 
good for evil ?” 

One of the younger children said, ‘‘ Maybe I 
do not remember that, but I know of once when, 
I think, somebody returned evil for good.” 

** When was that, dear?” said her mother. 

‘* Why, when papa kissed Mary” (the waiter 
girl), ‘‘she slapped his face—but not very hard, 
mamma!” 

The happy family gathering was just then 
somewhat disturbed. 





One morning not long since we were standing 
in the railroad station at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, waiting for the train, when we had evidence 
once more of the utter ignorance of a certain 
class who travel in Europe. On the platform, 
also waiting for the train, was a young couple, 
apparently not long married. They had with 
them a large Saratoga trunk, plastered nearly 
all over with Continental railroad marks, show- 
ing that some one had made an extended tour 
in Europe. In order that I.might understand 
how they came there, and with the vanity of a 
young wife to show off her husband, the follow- 














ing took place, solely for my benefit. The bride, 





walking up to the trunk and looking intently at 
it, her eye was attracted by a particularly large 
card printed in large letters, ‘‘ Via chemin de 
fer,” and nothing else on it. Spelling this out in 
full, and giving it a free English pronunciation, 
she looked up into her husband's face and said, 
very sweetly, ‘‘ Darling, were you there ?” 

To which he replied, confidently, ‘‘Oh yes; 
that is one of those German towns where I staid 
overnight.” 

Those who are familiar with French will per- 
ceive the point and appreciate it. 





Jcstice Moraay, one of the new police jus- 
tices of this city, had before him a witness the 
other day, of whom he asked, ‘‘ What do you 
know of the character of this man ?” 

** What do I know of his character? I know 
it to be perfectly unbleachable, your honor,” he 
replied, with emphasis. 





Tue Chicago Tribune has detailed one of its 
staff to illuminate the people on the virgin topic 
of ‘* Man as a Processionist.” The task has 
been accomplished with much fidelity and some 
fun. ‘Truly doth the writer say: ‘*'The effect 
of the procession upon the individual hardly has 
a parallel among natural phenomena. Your 
butcher or your shoe-maker may be, and proba- 
bly is, a very ordinary man; not blessed with 
wealth or beauty; having no soul-cravings or 
yearning desires for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful; the owner of a brood of rather dirty 
and promiscuous children; with an intellect ca- 
pable of the scientific carving of a sheep or skill- 
ful cobbling of a boot. ‘There is nothing majes- 
tic or awful about him. You would not invite 
him to your soirée as a paragon. Indeed, in his 
morning call at your house your servant receives 
him, and they gossip together in a friendly way. 
But once array your butcher in a plug hat and 
white apron, throw an emblazoned crimson scarf 
about his muscular shoulders, put a boiled shirt 
on him and stick a rose in his button-hole, hang 
two or three tinsel crosses and other ornaments 
on his manly breast, and, if he be a large butch- 
er, let him carry a banner stuck in a pouch, 
looking as if it were rooted in his ample corpus, 
and he becomes metamorpliosed into another 
creature. As he marches along in his stately 
manner, keeping time, time, time, in a sort of 
Runic rhyme, to the tintinnabulation of the 
band, he is an awful and majestic being, who 
towers above you as you stand upon the curb- 
stone, and looks down upon you as one of the 
sans culottes. Yesterday he would have taken 
off his hat to you; to-day, if he sees you at all, 
he only sees you as an atom: one of a thousand, 
admiring him as a magnificent being, only equal- 
ed by 4 royal potentate, and possibly surpassed 
by a Sultan, in the grandeur of his bearing and 
the gorgeousness of his apparel. As you retire 
to your chamber at night with the confused pic- 
tures of flags, banners, crosses, swords, aprons, 
horse-collars, trombones, and guns flitting be- 
fore you, the vision of this majestic creature ap- 
pears, looming up like Mont Blanc among lesser 
hills. You regret now that only yesterday you 
vexed his great soul with complaints about tough 
beef; that you had threatened to discharge this 
awe-inspiring creature and employ another. 
You regret your dullness in not recognizing the 
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possibilities lying dormant in him, and you men- 
tally resolve to make your respects to him, the 
Thrice Illustrious Prince, or Most Eminent 
Grand Seigneur, or High and Top-Lofty Baron, 
commanding the Most Stunning Knights of 
Pythagoras, and request the pleasure of eating 
tough steak hereafter.” 

All of which is true and deftly said. 

The Drawer remembers to have witnessed in 
a country village some years ago a procession 
which had its humorous side. ‘The undertaker 
of the place had been requested to send to the 
house of a respectable mechanic a small coffin, 
suitable for a child two days old. On the morn- 
ing of the interment, desiring that every thing 
should be done decently and in order, the under- 
taker directed an employé, a colored boy of twelve, 
to put on proper apparel, put the little coffin under 
his arm—it was but little larger than a cigar-box 
—and take it to the house designated. ‘Ihe boy 
of color, in discharging his duty, passed by a group 
of little white boys, one of whom said, with the 
levity of his class: ‘‘Oh, look at that darky! 
I say, Pomp, what’s under your wing ?” 

The boy of color strode onward, maintaining 
the gravity of the mission on which he was bent, 
and exclaiming with a disdainful tone, ‘‘ Go ’way, 
white boys! go’way! J's a funeral!” 


We have from Paris an anecdote of a reporter 
on one of the well-known journals of that city, 
who is famed for his dislike of the traditional 
note-book of his order, and has hit upon a meth- 
od of taking notes unobserved by those around 
him. He wears large white linen cuffs to his 


| the work that has been accomplished by the 


American Sunday-school Union. During the 
fifty years of its existence—1824 to 1874—it has 
organized 61,299 schools, containing 404,242 
| teachers, and 2,650,317 scholars. ‘The amount 
it has expended in missionary operations is 
| $2,133,264 13, of which $517,000 were for 
| books, papers, ete., granted to Sunday-schools, 
| while the value of books, papers, etc., circulated 
| by sale and grants is over $6,000,000. There 
|is nothing very funny in that, but what a vast 
| amount of good! 


Tue hydrophobic season has nearly closed, 
| and, curiously enough, the only dog-gerel it has 
| produced has been one epic by ‘‘Jean Paul,” 
| and the following from the pen of that pungent 
| gentleman, Donn Piatt: 


| Mr. William ee bought a dog at great expense, 
| And tied him with an iron chain to Henry Meyer's 
| fence, 


This dog he was a playful pup, and led a canine 


| choir, 
| Which his singing of these moonlight nights dis- 
| turbed the same H. Meyer. 

| And while his sleepless evenings thinned him to a 
| skeleton 

| The dog kept up his concert, and rather liked the fun. 
| When M. had used his boot-jacks up and flung his 
| final brick, 

| He said, “I'll dose that poodle with a pound of 
arsenic.” 

| Which he did, and then the canine grew very deadly 


sick. 
| When Mrs. Goeppel saw the state of her dear New- 
foundland, 


shirt, and nonchalantly jots his impressions on | She, started off a-hopping and she called for her 


husband 


7 , : : and, 
these with the most microscopic of pencils. At! Who says, “That dog is poisoned, or if not, may I 
first his laundress was greatly puzzled with the| be hanged!” 

hieroglyphics, but afterward learned to make | 


them out, and thus gathered the news of the | But the canine scorned the temperance draught and 


week while pursuing her avocation. One day 
she astonished the man by saying, 

‘Your last washing was very interesting, only 
you don’t give us enough political news.” 


A misstonary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Kentucky was canvassing a certain 


neighborhood for a Sunday-school, when a man | 


said: ‘* Mister, thar ain't a feller in this beat fit- 
ten fur foreman of this thing; they’re all gourd- 
heads abouten here; thar ain’t but three men in 


this beat that can write their names; they needs | 


it bad; but I don’t see how you can skeer it up.” 

The missionary asked, “ Can I get up a Sunday- 
school at Dry Crane’s ?” 

‘‘Wa’al, maybe, and maybe not; but you 
needn’t go any lower down, fur Sunday never 
comes below the mouth of Crane Creek. They 
pitch quakes, and fish, and run horse-races all 
day of Sundays.” 

But the missionary went and organized the 
first school planted in all that region, supplying 


So he got a pail of water and began at once to soak it, 
coldly kicked the bucket! 


| Then Mr. G. walked down the street to the court of 
Justice Shea’s, 

And filed a bill of trespass, hundred dollars damagees, 
| Which occasioned the same Meyer for to rise right 
up and sneeze. 

| The honest justice weighed the case and pondered 
| for a while, 

| And then dismissed the parties with a calm, luxurious 


smile; 
| Both of which affected Mr. G. and aci-fied his bile! 


And when he saw proceedings for the present time 
were busted, 

He got up with a sickly smile, which showed he was 
| isgusted, : 
And without a why or wherefore he turned right 

round and dusted. 


| 
| 


| A FRIEND in Oskya, Mississippi, sends us the 


| following : 

Half a century or so past polemical divinity 
| was rampant in this section of the moral vine- 
| yard, the Baptists backing Calvinism, the Meth- 
| odists contra. Hardly a sermon was preached 


all destitute families with Bibles, and thence on | on either side that was not of a belligerent cast. 
to another very destitute settlement, where he | They called it doctrinal preaching, and so an- 
gathered a hundred children into a school; and | tagonistic was the attitude of the above-named 


so on to a third very rough and needy place, | 
forming still another; thus in one day establish- | 
ing three schools. At one place he asked a) 
young man, ‘‘ Who was the first man?” 

After studying over it a while he replied, ‘‘I 
think his name was Sam.” 

Few people are aware of the magnitude of 


sects toward each other that each seemed to 
think its existence depended on.the overthrow 
of its adversary. Prominent among the Meth- 
| odist itinerants was Miles Harper, one of the 
| pioneers, a man of wit, sagacity, and force, 
| combative as a Modoc, and, figuratively speak- 
ing, always on the war-path. He was never £9 
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much in his glory as when taking scalps in a] fraud. 


foray on the tents of the reformer of Geneva. 
Nathan Morris was the Baptist champion, who, | 
though inferior to Harper in education and ca- 
pacity, was equally warlike, and excelled him in | 
bigotry and sectarian exclusiveness. Of course 
two such ‘‘ braves” could not occupy the same | 
field without frequent conflicts, any more than | 
two stars could keep their motion in one sphere, | 
or one England brook a double reign, etc. One| 
day they met by previous appointment to dis- | 
cuss the question, ‘*Can a regenerate soul fall 
from grace?” Large numbers of partisans on | 
both sides were in attendance, and Harper opened | 
with a bold splurge on the affirmative. Morris, 
rising to reply, proposed to sing a hymn, and 
taking up Harper's ‘* Methodist hymns,” opened | 


at random, and selecting a hymn, without louk- | 


ing into its ‘‘ doctrinal” features, read : 

Ab, Lord, with trembling I confess, 

A gracious soul may fall from grace. 
Harper, who, Napoleon-like, was always ready 
to take advantage of a blunder in the tactics of 
his enemy, as quick as thought sprang to his 
feet, slapped his hands, and bellowed out with 
the voice of a stentor, ‘‘ Thank God, Brother 
Morris, for that confession!” at the same time 
offering him the right hand of fellowship. To 
say that ‘‘ Brother” Morris was thunderstruck 
would be to put it mildly. For some seconds 
all his faculties seemed paralyzed ; but recovering 
himself at last he threw down the book in high 
dudgeon, denounced it as the work of the devil, 
and solemnly avowed that he confessed no such 
thing. ‘The gravity of the audience being com- 
pletely upset by the ludicrous aspect of the thing, 
and Harper putting on the grandiloquent air of 
a conqueror, Morris saw the day was lost, so 
threw up the metaphorical sponge and quitted 
the field. 

Harper was as bald as Mont Blanc, and when 
giving the details of what he called his bloodless 
Waterloo, he would laugh to the back of his 
neck. Nor could he ever induce Morris to meet 
him in debate any more, to such an extent was 
he demoralized by his overwhelming defeat. 


From Galesburg, Illinois, comes this: 

One of our deacons last Christmas, I believe, 
brought home to his youngest son a new pair of 
skates. After the young folks had retired, leav- 
ing their stockings prepared to receive the gifts of 
Santa Claus, the skates and a new comforter were 
put in and near I——’s stockings. Ofcourse next 
morning he was in a great hurry to try his skates. 
After breakfast, as usual, the good deacon read 
the Scriptures, and explained as he read, some- 
what lengthily, at least I—— thought so, while 
looking wistfully at his skates and comforter on 
the next chair. When prayers were over, and 


the father had just uttered Amen, what was his | 


astonishment to hear that young hopeful, as he 
burst out of the room with skates and comforter 
in one hand and cap in the other, sing out, as 
only a boy can, “ Bully for the Amen!” 


‘*Tue Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” Doré’s last 
picture, is said to be the most brilliant of all his 
works. Why he came to select that subject it is 
difficult to imagine, for of all the disreputable fel- 
lows mentioned in the New Testament Pilate was 
one of the meanest. In fact, he was a first-class 


He was some such man as in our day 
struts in the Southern States or in some of the 
Territories as Governor—a cunning, ignorant, 
| selfish, dissipated fellow, given to cheap “feeds,” 
| probably, a frequenter of the saloon or corner 
grocery of the period, and a “‘big Indian” among 
| the strikers and pot-house politicians of that day. 
In Abbott's Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 
now in press by Harper and Brothers, the char- 
acter and career of the fellow are sketched as fol- 
lows: 
‘* Pilate (Pontius) was the Roman procurator, 

| or resident governor, of Judea during the period 
of Christ’s public ministry and death. Of his 
life before he became procurator nothing is 
| known, except that his name indicates a proba- 
| bility that he was a fr eedman, or the descendant 
| of a freedman, connected with the Pontian house. 
He succeeded Valerius Gratus as procurator of 
Judea and Samaria about the year 26 a.p., and 
he held the appointment for a period of ten years, 
Secular history shows him to have been unscru- 
pulous in the exercise of his authority, and in- 
stances are recorded by Josephus of his con- 
tempt of the Jews. His behavior was equally 
tyrannical toward the Samaritans, and on their 
complaint to Vitellius, president or prefect of 
Syria, Pilate was ordered to go to Rome to an- 
swer for his conduct before the emperor. His 
deposition must have occurred in a.p. 86, most 
probably prior to the Passover. Before he ar- 
rived in Rome, however, Tiberius was dead. 
Pilate is said to have been banished by Caligula 
to Vienne, in Gaul; according to Eusebius, he 
put an end to his own existence. Our chief 
knowledge of Pilate, however, is derived from 
the gospels, and it is only his connection with 
the trial, condemnation, and execution of Jesus 
of Nazareth that has given him an unhappy 
fame. From this account it is evident that he 
was a tool in the hands of stronger men. He 
had no inclination to yield to the Jewish priest- 
hood, but he had still less to occasion a mob in 
the Holy City, and to bring upon himself the 
charge of not being Cesar’s friend. He tried to 
save the innocent life before him, but resorted for 
this purpose to a series of compromises and sub- 
terfuges. He had no moral courage. His crime 
was the crime of cowardice.” 


Goopv.—A Detroit paper, noticing the fact 
that a man fell down dead while combing his 
hair, says, ‘‘ And yet there are people who will 
persist in that dangerous habit!” 


We had been without a pastor for some 
months (writes a friend in Massachusetts), and 
had the pulpit supplied by such ministers as 
we could get, especially those who, we thought, 
might satisfy our people, and finally succeeded 
in procuring one. 

While visiting the Sunday-school, a few Sab- 
baths since, he stopped to talk with a class of 
elderly ladies, After the usual salutations, one 
of the ladies said, 

“Well, I am glad we’ ve got somebody ; we've 
been having every body. 

‘* Yes,” said the pastor, ‘‘I suppose you have 
had the cream of the ministers among your sup- 

lies.” 





‘* Well,” said the lady, ‘‘I am farmer's wife 
enough to know, if you want good cream, you 
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must let the milk set still, and not keep a-stirring 
it up all the time,” 


Your anecdote of Platt Evans (writes our cor- 
respondent C. C. H.) will doubtless remind those 
who knew the stuttering joker of others. Here 
isa good one. Platt lived in Cincinnati as long 
ago as the time when it was considered a capital 
joke to send a countryman from store to store 
inquiring for things he would be certain not to 
find at the places to which he was sent. One 
day a country fellow came, as he had been di- 
rected, to Platt’s store to buy a Jew's-harp. Platt 
was a merchant tailor, and kept men’s furnish- 
ing goods. Ie was busy with a customer as the 
man appeared, but observing that several of the 
‘‘boys” had dropped in at the door, just to see 
what Platt would do, he ‘‘ took” at once, and re- 
sponded to the inquiry for the musical instru- 
ment, ** W-w-wait a minute!” Having served 
his customer, he picked up a pair of glove-stretch- 
ers and approached the rural melodist with, 
“T-l-let me m-m-measure your m-m-mouth,” 
and introducing the stretchers, gave them such 
a grip as transformed the astonished aperture 
into a horizontal yawn awful to see, and capa- 
cious enough to hold half a peck of Jew’s-harps. 
Removing the apparatus, he examined it careful- 
ly and deliberately as one might scrutinize a ther- 
mometer or pocket-compass, and then dismissed 
the unsuccessful searcher for Jew’s-harps, as he 
said, in a tone of well-feigned disappointment, 
‘*W-w-we hain’t g-g-got any your s-s-size !” 


Tue following epitaph, copied from a grave- 
stone in Pembroke, Massachusetts, is almost a 
century old, and is now for the first time in 
print: 

Here rests a poor woman 
Who always was tired, 
For she lived in a house 
Where Help was not hired. 
Her last words were, Friends, 
Fare ye well; I am going 
To a place where there’s nothing 
Of washing or sewing. 
Then weep not, my friends, 
When death shall us sever; 
For i'll have a nice time 
In doing nothing forever, 
For every thing there 
Is exact to my wishes, 
Since where they don’t eat 
There’s no washing of dishes. 
The courts with sweet music 
Are constantly ringing ; 
But having no voice, 
I shall get clear of singing. 
She folded her hands 
With her latest endeavor, 
And whispered sweet nothing, 
Oh, nothing, forever. 


WE estimate that any one would have laughed 
at the scene described in the following as having 
occurred in Eddyville, Kentucky, and communi- 
cated to us by an old reader of the Drawer in 
that place: 

A few weeks ago our Circuit Court met, pre- 
sided over by our dignified Judge G——. ‘The 
weather was very warm, the very flies had a lazy 
hum as they flew around the court-house, and 
every thing and every body seemed wilted. As 
it happened, an election for town officers was 
going on at the same time in the clerk’s office 
adjoining the court-house. Suddenly a negro 
man walked in, with a business look on his face, 





and never stopped till he stood right in front of 
Judge G——, hauled out a greasy dilapidated 
pocket-book, and extracting an election ticket 
therefrom, handed it overtohim. The judge had 
been sitting, with a perplexed countenance, ob- 
serving the action of the negro, but on glancing 
at the ticket a grin slowly relaxed his features 
as he called on the sheriff to show the colored 
individual the proper voting place. In the mean 
time the audience had taken in the situation at 
a glance, and poor Sambo left the court-honse 
with a mortified look, amidst the laughter of the 
audience. 


MRS. H. 
BY 8 ALMA GUNDI 


Aw ancient dame was Mistress H., . 
Whose life showed many a streak: 

When age of charms despoiled her face, 
She fell back on her cheek. 


So huge a shock of hair made up 
Her capillary stock, 

Kind-hearted Mother Nature, sure, 
Ne’er gave her sucli a shock. 


Their faults long since had doomed her teeth 
To rot in dentists’ vaults ; 

And yet, a8 soon as they were ont, 
She filled her mouth with false. 


At last she died—consumption’s prey, 
The doctors did aver; 

She fell to coughing, died, and then 
A coffin fell to her. 


But those who saw her fearful end 
Forbore to jeer or scoff, 

And took to taking on as soon 
As she was taken off. 


CoLoneL ConGREVE, the celebrated inventor 
of the destructive Congreve rocket, was a musical 
amateur, and one day accompanied Madame 
Vestris, the great singer, to view a monument 
that had been erected to the memory of Purcell, 
the composer. The colonel read aloud the epi- 
taph with good emphasis and modulation: ‘‘ He 
is gone to that place where alone his harmony 
can be exceeded.” 

Vestris immediately cried out, ‘‘ La, colonel, 
the same epitaph will serve for you by merely 
altering one word, thus, ‘ He is gone to that place 
where alone his jire-works can be exceeded.’ ” 


Our esteemed friend, the editor of the New 
York Observer, has so fine an appreciation of 
humor that we were not surprised to see in a 
recent number of his paper the following neat 
bit by a brother clergyman, under the head of 
** Christian Work in the South :” 

‘*The other day a lame man accosted me in 
the street with, ‘Won't you give me a Bible, 
Sir? Iam not able to buy one; I have none, 
and am poor, and a cripple at that.’ 

*** How came you a cripple?’ I inquired. 

**<In the war, Sir,’ he answered. ‘1 fought 
against you as hard as I could.’ 

*** You fought against me, and now you ask 
me to give you a Bible!’ 

‘**T was forced into it,’ he replied. 

*** Well, take this Bible,’ placing one in his 
hand, ‘ and may it prove to you a source of bless-~ 
ing and joy.’ 

“Not without emotion he received it, and 
thanked me for the precious gift. 

‘*Time has already softened down the asperi- 
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ties of the past. I find some who look back 
placently and even good-humoredly. 
veteran Confederate, placing his hand behind 
his ear, and leaning forward, ‘Speak a little 
louder, Sir; I can not hear very well.’ 

*** Have you been long deaf?’ 

*** Only a few years, Sir. I will tell you how 
it happened. During the little unpleasantness 
that occurred between the North and South I 
enlisted as a private. One day, when on guard, 
I saw a Yankee picket stalking along, and I 
knew his gun was unloaded, because I saw him 
fire it off. I reckoned I’d do a smart thing; so 
I ran up behind him,*and yelled out, ‘‘ Surren- 
der!” But I think he must have misunderstood 
me, for he turned round and hit me such a thun- 
dering whack on the side of my head with the 
butt-end of his musket that I did not know any 
thing for about ten hours, and have not been 
able to hear very well since.’” 


A Frienp sends us the following. It reminds 
one of Casabianca, but two points of difference 
may be noticed: Casabianca would not take 
water, but the Washington youngster did; Casa- 
bianca got ‘‘ blowed up,” this one did not. 

There is nowadays a good deal of complaint 
about the want of obedience to parental authori- 
ty on the part of the rising generation, especially 
on the part of the boys. We heard of a case the 
other day which proves that there are noble ex- 
ceptions to the average ‘‘ boy of the period.” A 
young son of one of the principal examiners in 
the Patent-office at Washington went to pass his 
school vacation at an uncle’s in Kentucky, near 
the Ohio River. There was but one restriction 
on the scope of the boy’s amusements. Horses, 
dogs, rifles, shot-guns, etc., etc., were freely al- 
lowed as companions of his amusements ; but as 
his cousins were as fond of the water as so many 
ducks, he was requested to’shun the boat which 
the cousins were wont to.use in their aquatic ex- 
cursions. He promised faithfully, like the duti- 
ful lad he is, and departed rejoicing. A recent 
letter to his father graphically describes various 
excursions and the ‘‘ good times” he had enjoy- 
ed, among the very last one in which the cousins 
had desired to visit the Ohio shore. ‘‘ They went 
over in the boat,” writes the boy, ‘*but I remem- 
bered your wishes in that respect, and so swam 
the river!’ It is understood that the next mail 
announced to the youngster that the embargo 
upon the boat had been removed. 


At a caucus held recently in one of the lower 
wards of ‘l'roy one John O'Brien was nominated 
for some minor position on the ward ticket to be 
voted for at the charter election. A gentleman 
present asked another O’Brien who John O'Brien 
was; he had lived some time in the neighbor- 
hood, but could call no such name to mind. 

‘** He’s me brother,” said Pat; ‘‘he’s not ar- 
rived in the country yit, but he tuk ship Wins- 
day, an’ 'll be here in time for ‘laction.” 

At a similar meeting held in another ward a 
gintleman arose and said, ‘‘ Mr. Prisidint, I nom- 
inates Jerry Maloney for one o’ thim,” 

**One of what?” asked the prisidint. 

**Qne o’ thim ye’re makin’.” 

Jerry was ‘lacted, and Johnny too. Such is 
the vivacity of the American character! 








I I: ho | Tux following from the St. Louis Globe is so 
upon their past sufferings and deprivations com- | suggestive, embodying in its way a volume of 


Said a | criticism, that we give it a place: 


MOLL ’N’ HER LAMB. 


(Boston, 1874.) 


AFTER BRET HARTE, 


had a little lamb, 
with fleece as 
white as snow, 
and 


ev’ry where that 
Mary went the 
lamb was sure to 
go. 


It followed her to 
school one day, 


which was against 
the rule; it made 
the children laugh 
and play to see a 
lamb at school; 
and so the mis- 
tress turned it out, 


but still it lingered 
hear, and 


waited patient} 
about till . 


Mary did appear, 
= then he ran to 
er 


laid his head upon 
her arm, as if to 
say, I’m not afraid; 
she'll shield me 
from all harm. 


“What makes the 
lamb love Ma 
80 ?” the little chil- 
dren cry. ‘ Be- 
cause Mary loves 
the lamb, you 
know ?” the teach- 
er did reply. 


L ; 
Hyar, ye darned skunk, 
Hev ye hearn tell 
Fe ag - Moll 
"N’ her fo’-legged doll ? 
Ye haven’t ? hat 
Why, the yarn’s hunk. 
IL 
‘Twas a pup ram— 
Wa’al, call it lamb— 
| I don’t care a—bit. 
| Its fleece were—white ? 
| Sonny, ye’re right, 
White was just it. 
IIL. 
i animile 
So juvinile, 
|So help me! whar- 
Ever Moll war, 
In-door or out, 
He war just thar 
Or tharabout. 
Iv. 
Wa’al, Mary once 
She went to school; 
She wan’t no dunce, 
And that lamb—shoo! 
Went to school too, 
Like a durn fool. 
v. 
| Now sheep in thar 
Wan’t ’cordin’ to Hoyle, 
No way you fix it; 
So the kids star’, 
And the schoolma’am roile. 
And out she kicked it. 





vu 
Did the lamb get? 
Scarcely, you bet, 
Thar he did keep, 
Bold as a sheep, 
Firm as an anchor 
Or Caseybianker. 

VIL. 
He loafed around; 
He felt in clover; 
He keeled a hive over 
And pawed up the gronnd, 
And the schoolma’am’s green yerbs 
He sorter disturbs, 
And caves in the fence 
Of her residence. 

Vill, 
But when he see 
Moll re-appear, 
He got up on his ear 
And scooted to she. 


Ix. 

Wasn’t he cute? 

Cute ain’t no word. 

He had inferred 

(For the schoolma’am she knew it, 

And, in short, see him do it) 

He'd get bust in the snoot. 
x. 

So under Moll’s arm 

His bowsprit he runs 

(As they - on the seas) ; 

And beneath Mary’s guns, 

Feeling safe from all harm, 

He observed, ‘ B-a, ba!” 

As much as to say, 

Mary’'ll settle for these. 


xL 
“Why is he so blamed sweet 
m Moll?” said young Pete. 
- use the young limb,” 
lied the schoolma’am, 
“The son of a ram, 
Knows Moll’s sweet upon him.” 














